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PREFACE 


PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta. 
AES appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present 
approximately 500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English 
literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulfand the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sut-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

Mount Royal College 

4825 Richard Road S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T3E 6K6 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism): 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s 
Studies, Writing) l 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of 
the more specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General H) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIJI. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General ITI) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


ABSTRACTORS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Adey, Lionel (L.A.) University of Victoria 

Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) University of Aberdeen 

Berdes, Jane L. (J.L.B.) Madison, WI 

Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, MI. 
Bousfield, Wendy (W.B.) Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY. 

Brattin, Joel J. (J.J.B.) Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, MA. 
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Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) University of Akron, Akron, OH 

Robertson, Michael J. (M.J.R.) Augsberg, West Germany 

Robinson, J. Jill (J.J.R.) University of Calgary 

Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) Glasboro State College, Pitman, NJ 
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Wallace, Eunice E. (E.E.W.) Boise, ID 

Wiehe, Roger E. (R.E.W.) Andover, MA 

Ziomek, Henry K. (H.Z.) University of Georgia 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 


prepared for this issue: 


AL 
AmSch 
Arnoldian 


AzQ 
C&L 
ChLB 
Cleveland Mag 
Conk 
CO 
Dick 
DickQ 
EinA 
Esquire 
FOB 
HemR 
HNews 
HopQ 
JHI 
JIQ 
JWmMs 
KanQ 
KN 
KSMB 
MD 
MR 
MTJ 
N&Q 
NCF 
NEQ 


Novel 
OLR 


OO 
P&L 
PLL 
PMLA 
Poetica 
QQ 
RAL 
Rena 
RES 


SAmF 
SCR 


American Literature, 58, 4 (1986) 

The American Scholar, 59, 4 (1990); 60, 1 (1991) l 

The Arnoldian: A Review of Mid-Victorian Culture, 17, 2 (1990); 18, 1, 
(1990-91) 

Arizona Quarterly Review, 46, 1 (1990); 46, 2, (1990) 

Christianity and Literature, 40, 1 (1990); 40, 3 (1991) 

Charles Lamb Bulletin, 60 (1990); 70 (1990); 72 (1990) 

Cleveland Mag, 20, 2 (1991) 

Contemporary Literature, 29, 2 (1988); 29, 3 (1988) 

The Cambridge Quarterly, 26, 4 (1990); 27, 1 (1991) 

Dickensian, 86, 2 (1990); 86, 3 (1990) 

Dickens Quarterly, 7, 4 (1990) 

English in Africa, 17, 1 (1990) 

Esquire, 115, 1 (1991); 115, 5 (1991); 116, 1 (1991) 

Flannery O’Connor Bulletin, 18 (1989) 

Hemingway Review, 9, 2 (1990) 

The Hemingway Newsletter, 21 (1991); 22 (1991) 

Hopkins Quarterly, 13, 1, 2 (1986); 13, 3, 4 (1986-87) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 51, 4 (1990) 

James Joyce Quarterly, 27, 1 (1989) 

Journal of the William Morris Society, 8, 4 (1990); 9, 1 (1990) 

Kansas Quarterly, 13, 2 (1981) l 
Kwartalnik Neofilogiczny, [Poland], 33, 2 (1986); 33,4 (1986) 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, 4 (1989) 

Modern Drama, 33, 3 (1990); 33, 4 (1990) 

Massachusetts Review, 31, 1, 2 (1990) 

Mark Twain Journal, 25, 2 (1987) 

Notes and Queries, 37, 4 (1990); 38, 1 (1991); 38, 2 (1991) 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 45, 2 (1990); 45, 3 (1990); 45, 4 (1991) 
The New England Quarterly, 63, 3 (1990); 63, 4 (1990); 64, 1 (1991); 64, 2 
(1991) 

Novel, 24, 2 (1991) 

The Oxford Literary Review, 4, 1 (1979); 4, 2 (1980); 4, 3 (1981); 8, 1, 2 
(1986); 9, 1, 2 (1987) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 34, 2 (1991) 

Philosophy and Literature, 14, 1 (1990); 15, 1 (1991) 

Papers in Literature and Language, 24, 2 (1988); 24, 3 (1988) 
Publications of the Modern Languages Association, 105, 3 (1990) 
Poetica, 22, 1, 2 (1990); 22, 3, 4 (1990) 

Queen’s Quarterly, 92, 2 (1989); 96, 3 (1989) 

Research in African Literature, 21, 3 (1990); 21, 4 (1990) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 43, 1, 2 (1991) 

Review of English Studies: A Quarterly Journal of English Literature 
and the English Language, 41, 163 (1990); 41, 164 (1990); 42, 165 (1991) 
Studies in American Fiction, 18, 1 (1990); 18, 2 (1990) 

South Carolina Review, 4, 1 (1987); 4, 2 (1987); 20, 1 (1987); 21, 1 (1988); 
21, 2 (1989) 


ShJE 
SinEL 
SIR 

SJS 
Smithsonian 
SoR 

TSWL 
VOR 


VS 
WCWR 
WeS 
ZRL 


Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 126 (1990) 

Studies in English Literature, (1989) 

Studies in Romanticism, 29, 3 (1990); 29, 4 (1990); 30, 1 (1991) 
San Jose Studies, 15, 3 (1989) 

The Smithsonian, 21, 9 (1990); 22, 5 (1991) 

The Southern Review, 26, 4 (1990); 27, 1 (1991) 

Texas Studies in Women’s Literature, 9, 1 (1990) 


` Victorian Quarterly Review, 66, 3, (1990); 66, 4 (1990); 67, 1 (1991); 67, 2 
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(1991); 67, 3 (1991) 
Victorian Studies, 33, 4 (1990); 34 1 (1990) 
William Carlos Williams Review, 16, 1 (1990) 


. Weber Studies, 7, 2 (1990) 


Zagadnienia Rodzajow Literakich, 27 (1984); 30, 60 (1987) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


91-1. Cullen, Donald. Stories of Sublimely Good Character, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 40-52. In James 
“The Story in It” and in his Critical Prefaces the question is considered whether a good person can 
be interesting in fiction. Coleridge had argued that morality must be pointed up by dramatic 
passion. A sublime goodness is not moral perfection, but a perfection with innocence allied to a 
saving sensibility can be artistically successful. Maud Blessingbourne in James’s story gains 
imaginatively as a good person by having much hidden since imagination can then supply a 
further sense of greatness. The sublimely good person exemplifies the highest virtue uncommonly 
and mysteriously manifested. For readers, faith is possible in the sublimity of the ideal rather than 
in the complete goodness of a character. R.E.W. 


91-2. Korg, Jacob. Futurism Past and Present, PLL, 24, 2, 1988, 212-18. (rev.-art.; Perloff, 
Marjorie, The Futurist Moment: Avant-Garde, Avant Guerre and The Language of Rupture. 
Chicago: U of Chicago P, 1987). Separating what was merely ephemeral from what has lasted, 
Perloff’s book dramatically illuminates the importance of Futurism as a source of modernist 
theory and a continuing influence on experimental art. 


91-3. Solomon, Robert C. Jn Defense of Sentimentality, P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 304-23. Prejudice 
against sentimentality is ill-founded since it implies no deficiency in rationality but appeals to 
tender feelings. It does not imply an unwillingness or unreadiness to act. Ethics after Kant sought 
objective, disinterested judgements rather than emotional or self-unaware ones. In literature, as 
Wilde’s denunciation might indicate, potboiler romances equated goodness with sentiment. 
Literature provoking emotionalism was felt to be bad as was the ethics of sensibility. 
Nevertheless, since emotions do have contexts, we can feel good in experiencing tender emotions 
without being wrong since sentimentality does not distance us from effective action or create false 
emotion. All emotions involve distortions. Attacking sentimentality is attacking innocent 
enjoyment of tender emotions and innocence itself rather than allowing the stimulation of 
sympathies which sentimentality does not strain or attempt to exhaust. R.E.W. 


Gender Studies 


91-4, Arenal, Electa and Stacey Schiau. Stratagems of the Strong, Stratagems of the Weak: 
Autobiographical Prose of the Seventeenth-Century Hispanic Convent, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 25-42. 
Writing on seventeenth-century Hispanic nuns’ vidas, Arenal and Schlau produce a taxonomy of 
autobiographical schemes for women bound by vows of silence, such as a vocabulary of “pointed 
omissions” to cross-dressing as Christ. J.L.B. 


91-5, Baym, Nina. The Feminist Teacher of Literature: Feminist or Teacher?, PLL, 24, 3, 1988, 
245-64. The feminist assumption that there is "a" way of reading proper to women can undermine 
the effort of feminist pedagogy to encourage different readings and free articulation. The feminist 
teacher’s political position as certified interpreter may inhibit alternative responses to literary 
texts, silencing students, particularly the women readers. To direct interpretive activity with the 
understanding that all interpretations are contingent and none correct may allow a teacher to tap 
into the possibilities that feminism suggests, helping to empower women readers. N.B.M. 


91-6. Benvenuto, Bice. Compliance and Disagreement, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 28-34. Women’s sexual 
discourse incorporates both compliance and disagreement within the phallic function of 
language. O.M.B.L. 


91-7. Bowlby, Rachel. Secsexecs: From the Confessional to the Professional, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 
105-12. In Working Woman's “‘genderless agenda”, the rhetoric of fulfilment and identity 
exchanges work for sex. O.M.B.L. 
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91-8, Caldwell, Patrice. Lifting the Veil: Shared Cultural Values of Control, WeS, 7, 2, 1990, 83-93. 
The Arabian peninsula produced Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, three religions that share 
cultural patterns in the role and perception of women and that use the veil in ritualistic as well as 
daily practice. Veiling is one of many manifestations of the religious belief that women are 
aberrant, dangerous, and in need of male controls. E.E.W. 


91-9. Cameron, Deborah. What is the Nature of Woman’s Oppression in Language?, OLR, 8, 1-2, 
1986, 79-87. Discourse analysis demonstrates the relations of domination between women and 
men in current discourse. O.M.B.L. 


91-10. Clark, Beverly Lyon. Feminism and Literature, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 318-328. (rev. art.: 
Barbara Christian, Black Feminist Criticism, Pergamon, 1985; Ellen Carol DuBois, Gail Paradine 
Kelly, Elizabeth Lapovsky Kennedy, Carolyn W. Korsmeyer, and Lillian S. Robinson, Feminist 
Scholarship, U. Illinois P, 1985; Shirley Nelson Garner, Claire Kahane, and Madelon 
Sprengnether, eds., The (M)other Tongue, Cornell UP, 1985; Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan 
Gubar, eds., The Norton Anthology of Literature by Women, Norton, 1985; Toril Moi, Sexual 
Textual Politics, Methuen, 1985; K.K. Ruthnen, Feminist Literary Studies, Cambridge UP, 1984; 
Elaine Showalter, ed., The New Feminist Criticism, Pantheon, 1985. The most important 
questions facing American feminist criticism today concern whether theory should be unified or 
pluralistic, and whether a separate women’s tradition exists or not; they are considered, directly or 
indirectly, in seven books that are either Marxist, black, psychoanalytic, gynocritical, social 
scientific, or deconstructive. These various strands of feminist criticism are not reconciled, and 
none of the books creates a unified field theory. W.S.G. 


91-11. Costello, Bonnie. Writing Like a Woman, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 305-310. (rev. art: Alicia S. 
Ostriker, Stealing the Language: The Emergency af Woman’s Poetry in America, Beacon, 1986). 
Ostriker attempts to define women’s poetry as generically distinct from the dominant male 
tradition, and presents preoccupations and problems that have arisen in the female poetic 
tradition. Yet her book is limited: it is a theme-bound reading of poetry, it reinforces female 
stereotypes arising from the male mythology, it retains female identity within a binary 
relationship to men, and it maintains a prescriptive, not a descriptive relationship to women’s 
poetry. Confusion exists in the book: Ostriker never decides whether “women’s poetry” refers to 
all poetry by women or a special category of poetry by women that deal with the problem of 
female identity. W.S.G. 


91-12. Davis, Robert Con. Woman as Oppositional Reader: Cixous on Discourse, PLL, 24, 3, 1988, 
265-82. Cixous’s declining influence on women’s studies suggests the limits of the oppositional 
strategy in reading the texts of the dominant discourse of contemporary culture as a step toward 
changing the culture producing those texts. Cixous’s oppositional reading reinforces the very 
masculine discourse it was supposed to go beyond and subvert. However, her ideological critique 
of the patriarchy as applied to contemporary reading and writing has had significant 
effects. N.B.M. 


91-13. Dupras, Joseph A. Charlotte Bronte’s SHIRLEY and Interpretive Engendering, PLL, 24, 3, 
1988, 301-16. Bronte’s novel continually draws attention to reading as an errant engendering. 
Comparing the way Bronté has engendered her characters and the way a male reader engenders 
the same characters, one becomes aware of the gender encoding and decoding involved in reading 
a work of literature. Variant readings can bring new interpretive strategies to bear on the study of 
literary texts. N.B.M. 


91-14, Freeman, Barbara. Irigaray at the Symposium, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 170-77. A feminist re- 
envisioning of The Symposium admits sexual difference and feminine desire into the metaphysics 
of presence. O.M.B.L. 


91-15. Heilbrun, Carolyn G. The Politics of Mind: Women, Tradition, and the University, PLL, 24, 
3, 1988, 231-44. Challenging the ancient male-female binarism as an intellectual imperative, 
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feminism conceives difference without opposition. Women within the university not only want to 
pass from the margin to the centre of intellectual life, but desire from devotees of male-centred 
culture and discourse an enlightened understanding of why non-canonical texts must be read, and 
canonized texts approached with new questions. N.B.M. 


91-16. Homans, Margaret. The Woman in the Cave: Recent Feminist Fictions and the Classical 
Underworld, ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 369-402. Gloria Naylor’s Linden Hills and Luce Irigaray’s 
Speculum of the Other Woman are concerned with the effacement of women in Western culture, 
especially with androcentric myths of reproduction such as that of Plato’s cave. Both relate the 
story of the woman in the cave, in order to discover the truth about women’s oppression. Both 
works attempts to reevaluate women’s lost experiences, and to explore the powers and limits of 
feminist revisionism. WS.G. 


91-17. Jardine, Lisa. ‘Girl Talk’ (for Boys on the Left), OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 208-17. Feminist critics 
must resist male “Left critics’s” marginalizing accommodation of feminist critical praxis within 
the conservative “his-story” of academic literature departments. O.M.B.L. 


91-18. Lakritz, Andrew. The Equalizer and the Essentializers, or Man-Handling Feminism on the 
Academic Literary Left, AzQ, 46, 1, 1990, 77-103. In an article on Wallace Stevens (Patriarchy 
Against Itself-The Young Manhood of Wallace Stevens, Critical Inquiry 13 (Summer, 1987): 742- 
86), Frank Lentricchia accuses Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar of “essentialist feminism”. 
Stevens, he argues, is culturally central because he combines a female aesthetic sensibility with a 
masculine involvement with business. Lentricchia’s article is misleading, both because he depicts 
Stevens as an marginal figure in need of critical defense and because he represents feminist theory 
as more dogmatic and monolithic than it really is. Lentricchia’s use of the arguments of feminism 
to recast patriarchy in a politically more palatable form resembles the strategy of popular 
television shows like The Equalizer: violent men are taught that they may regain a place of power 
in society by developing paternal, nurturing qualities. 


91-19, Moi, Toril. Existentialism and Feminism: the Rhetoric of Biology in THE SECOND SEX, 
OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 88-95. While echoing Sartre’s phallocentric equation of consciousness and 
maleness, de Beauvoir’s rhetoric of the female body subverts misogynist discourse. O.M.B.L. 


91-20. Rajan, Gita. A Feminist Rereading of Poe’s THE TELL-TALE HEART, PLL, 24, 3, 1988, 
283-300. Masculinist readings of Poe’s story assume that the narrator is male. The earlier, 
patriarchal notion ofa male narrator in Oedipal power struggle with an old man can be dislodged 
by positing a female narrator whose identity is defined in terms of a power struggle with a male 
(the old man). A gender-marked rereading of this tale reveals the narrator’s exploration of her 
female situation in a particular feminist discourse. N.B.M. 


91-21. Randall, Marilyn. L’Ecriture Féministe: Une Poétique du Plagiat? (Feminist Writing: A 
Poetic of Plagiarism?), QQ, 92, 2, 1989, 263-78. Plagiarism is the third stage in the relationship 
between women’s writing and the dominant male literature, the first two stages being imitation 
and citation. This sequence, which is evident in the feminist writing of Quebec, parallels the 
progression in attitudes of colonized groups towards their colonizers. Feminist writers commit 
the criminal act of plagiarism in order to make the dominant language their own, and to challenge 
the legitimacy of the phallocentric authority that defines discourse as a form of 
property. M.A.B.M. 


91-22. Robertshaw, Paul. Contemporary Legal Constitution of Women, OLR, 8, 1-2-, 1986, 198- 
207. Certain law reports refer to sexual difference using zoological.tropes which array the dualism 
of nature and culture, the sacred and profane. O.M.B.L. 


91-23. Showalter, Elaine. Shooting the Rapids, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 218-24. Feminist writing’s 
inclusion in the phallocentric academic mainstream may cause feminist in-fighting and the 
distortions of “postfeminism”. O.M.B.L. 
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91-24. Smith, Sidonie. Self, Subject, and Resistance: Marginalities and Twentieth-Century 
Autobiographical Practice, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 11-24. Smith scans the theoretical landscape 
produced by the erosion of traditionalist humanist ideology and the confluence of 
poststructuralist ideas with cultural feminism in order, first, to offer a reevaluation of the “self” at 
issue in autobiographical theory and, second, to produce a new context for reading the 
“differences” in a range of women’s autobiographies. J.L.B. 


91-25. Spivak, Gayatri Chakravorty. Imperialism and Sexual Difference, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 225- 
40. “Cross-cultural” feminist readings constitute and are constituted by the institutional and 
ideological fields of their production. O.M.B.L. 


91-26. Wilde, Alan. “Bold, but Not Too Bold’ Fay Weldon and the Limits of Poststructuralist 
Criticism, ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 403-19. Although Ruth claims that she has been turned into a she- 
devil by her husband, Bobbo, in The Life and Loves of a She-Devil, Weldon maintains sympathy 
for her even as she becomes increasingly vengeful and destructive. This sympathy is connected 
with the novel’s feminism. But the reader has been misled: Ruth finally becomes the object of the 
author’s condemnation, which derives from a shift in the supplication of Weldon’s values. She 
commits aggression against the reader by violating his expectations: her extreme feminism fails to 
coalesce with her equally intense distaste for Ruth’s radical and extreme actions. W.S.G. 


Literary History 


91-27. Alam, Fakrul. The Newer Criticism: New Directions in American Literary History, SCR, 
21, 1, 1988, 65-68. (rev.-art.; Bercovitch, Sacvar., ed. Reconstructing American Literary History. 
Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1986). Committed to “radical pluralism,” the editor forgoes synthesis, 
generalization, and even consensus among contributors. He attempts to engage rather than 
resolve conflicts that reevaluating feminist, ethnic, and popular literature may cause. L.M.D. 


91-28. Jackson, Blyden. A Postlude to a Renaissance, SoR, 26, 4, 1990, 746-65. This is a memoir of 
the author’s years at Fisk University and of several contributors to the Harlem Renaissance who 
had joined the Fisk faculty: Charles S. Johnson, the sociologist and promoter of the Renaissance; 
Arna Bontemps, and Aaron Douglas, the painter. L.J.D. 


Literary Theory 


91-29, Barthes, Roland. Lecture, OLR, 4, 1, 1979, 31-44. True intellectual struggle opposes 
powers, but, in the study and teaching of semiology, literature’s or writing’s or the text’s playful 
self-reflexivity largely exempts it from the power relations embedded in other 
discourses. O.M.B.L. 


91-30. Bouchard, Donald F. For Life and Action: Foucault, Spectacle, Document, OLR, 4, 2, 1980, 
20-28. Moving beyond a fascination with “limit-experiences”, Foucault’s Discipline and Punish 
interrogates the demands of historical recovery and details a new “micro-physics of 
power”, O.M.B.L. 


91-31. Dollimore, Jonathan. Homophobia and Sexual Difference, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 5-12. 
Deconstructionist analysis demonstrates that metaphysical binarism within psychoanalytic and 
socio-political accounts of heterosexuality enables the production of homophobia, O.M.B.L. 


91-32. Foucault, Michel. The History of Sexuality: An Interview with Michel Foucault, OLR, 4, 2, 
1980, 3-14. In Christian societies the will to knowledge has transformed sex into discourse within 
a complex economy of power, and led to the “monarchy of sex”. This is one question facing the 
“historian of the present” whose fundamental concern is to decide “whether the revelation is 
worth the trouble”. O.M.B.L. 


91-33. Foucault, Michel. My Body, This Paper, This Fire, OLR, 4, 1, 1979, 9-28. An 
epistemological break, disrupting the “free exchange” of reason and madness occurred in the 
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medieval period, inaugurated by Descartes’s Méditations. This break may be traced through an 
analysis of the “omissions” in Derrida’s reading, his “‘textualisation” of Descartes. O.M.B.L. 


91-34. Frow, John. System and History: A Critique of Russian Formalism, OLR, 4, 2, 1980, 56-71. 
The basis for overcoming Russian Formalism’s false separation of the aesthetic and the social/ 
ideological lies in an analysis of literary evolution and intertextuality in the context of Formalist 
theories regarding the text’s temporal (synchronic and diachronic) field. O.M.B.L. 


91-35. Gallop, David. Can Fiction Be Stranger than Truth? An Aristotelian Answer, P&L, 15, 1, 
1991, 1-18. Since fiction owes conformity to the factual discourse it imitates, John Fowles’s The 
French Lieutenant's Woman with its two alternative versions of events impairs the trust between 
author and reader since incompatible versions are given. The contrast between fictional and 
factual utterance should not obtrude in a fictional work. Fictional stories depend upon authorial 
credibility since no external source can verify their truth. Fowles defeats the Aristotelian aim of 
moving and enlightening the reader. R.E.W. 


91-36. Hassan, Ihab. Quest for the Subject: The Self in Literature, ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 420-37. 
Autobiographical narratives often imply an equivocation toward the idea of self, especially in 
Kierkegaard, Marx, and Nietzsche. For Kierkegaard, true despair was always despair of self; 
Marx attacked the idea in the name of History; and Nietzsche negated the self as an ontological 
fact. More recent critics see the self as a "Beton", or a linguistic phenomenon: Jacques Lacan 
constructed a grammar of the self and read its “lettered unconscious” in the “patient’s Word”. 
The self becomes a contested category, often revised or denied; while the alien “other”, 
powerfully menacing the self, emphasizes difference and conflict, which in turn help to redefine the 
self. W.S.G. 


91-37. Lyotard, Jean-Francois. Analysing Speculative Discourse as Language-Game, OLR, 4, 3, 
1981, 59-67. The distinction between Hegel’s “contents” and philosophy comes from “im- 
patience” which links ordinary statements and is excluded by speculative discourse. O.M.B.L. 


91-38. Lyotard, Jean-Francois. It’s as ifa line ..., ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 454-82. Valerio Adami’s line 
is a sentence pursued by other means, and because it takes its significance from other lines, it bears 
a unique responsibility. His pictures are a world of lines, the is, an organization of sentences; for 
the past 20 years they have reflected an unsettling severity, enhanced by Adami’s emphasis on the 
straight line. The line no longer circumscribes a content, it is the content; everything human is 
excluded. Today his drawings display peace and tenderness, and the images are full of dreamy 
associations as their three-dimensional quality becomes blurred. Since the “line anticipates 
commentary and eludes it”, the sentence also eludes criticism. W.S.G. 


91-39. Middleton, Peter. Wittgenstein and the Question of Masculinity, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 133-42. 
Apparently silent on sexuality, Philosophical Investigations defends and criticizes models of the 
self in terms recapitulating representations of masculinity. O.M.B.L. 


91-40. Pechey, Graham. On the Borders of Bakhtin: Dialogization, Decolonization, OLR, 9, 1-2-, 
1987, 27-58. Bakhtin’s theories and concepts resist a reductive reading, and, because they cross 
the border of the sociopolitical, share, a “threshold character” and a Protean gaze. O.M.B.L. 


91-41. Slinn, E. Warwick. Extended Discussion, P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 379-86. (rev. art.: Jacques 
Derrida, The Ear of the Other: Otobiography, Transference, Translation, ed. Christie McDonald, 
Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1988). Derrida’s textual analysis is affirmative not 
dehumanizing. Though the selfis a text, the writer is not writing for one self but as the other comes 
to hear it. Derrida’s “signature” cuts between an ideological tradition and a living subject. The 
body and gender difference is always a sign not a metaphysical truth. Derrida uses sexual terms to 
resexualize philosophical language and to overcome a perspective producing forms of 
differentiation so that sexual difference becomes irrelevant. Though literary criticism must attend 
to ethical contexts and to historical perspectives, its assumptions are textually conceived. Like 
Freud, Derrida continually throws away and re-writes his propositions. R.E.W. 
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91-42. Thiher, Allen. A Theory of Literature or Recent Literature as Theory, ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 
337-50. Postmodern literature integrates theory into text, so that literary text and theoretical 
model are two poles of the same self-engendering process. Theory inscribed in a text is like the 
axioms of a formal recursive system that establishes a set of rules permitting the creation of a 
fictional world. Proust, Kafka, Joyce, and Borges emphasize the postmodern belief that fiction 
proposes the rules that underlie its genesis even as they produce the fiction that is discovered 
within the rules; therefore, a writer cannot escape self-reference if he want the text to produce its 


own theory. W.S.G. 
91-43. Watney, Simon. The Banality of Gender, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 13-21. Feminist and 
psychoanalytic articulation of gender ignore the place of desire in object-choice. O.M.B.L. 


91-44. Weeks, Jeffrey. Masculinity and the Science of Desire, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 22-7. Sexology 
had codified assumptions structuring views of sexuality and homosexuality, and limiting moral 
pluralism. O.M.B.L. 


Literature and Other Arts 


91-45. Copjec, Joan. The Delirium of Clinical Perfection, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 57-65. Faulty 
episteminology lies behind patriarchal views of the panoptic and the cinematic gaze. O.M.B.L. 


91-46. Devereaux, Mary. Can Art Save Us? A Meditation on Gadamer, P&L, 15, 1, 1991, 59-73. 
Gadamer refuses to see aesthetic truth as analogous to scientific truth. It involves uncovering 
what, was masked (aletheia) and recognition of what we already have seen (anamnesis). 
Interpretation opens us up to self-encounter and challenges us. Art has a unifying intention and 
preserves and orders as religion once did, but all art is not order unless we consider that the artist 
orders it. Though Gadamer speaks of a community of shared traditions in art, much modern art 
speaks of failure, and various outsiders question traditions. Pop culture goes beyond traditions. 
All art, despite Gadamer, is not intrinsically valuable. R.E.W. 


91-47. Jacobus, Mary. Madonna: Like a Virgin, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 35-50. In paintings of the 
madonna, representations of the singer Madonna, and psychanalytic discourse, the “(m)other 
woman‘ images Freud’s feminization of hysteria and its repression in the maternal 
body. O.M.B.L. 


91-48, Kaplan, Ann. Sexual Difference, Pleasure, and the Construction of the Spectator in Music 
Television, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 113-22. The culture worker may articulate post-modern discourses 
(the mutual mother gaze and the phallic gaze) in music videos. O.M.B.L. 


91-49, Lebensztejn, Jean-Claude. Ground 2, OLR, 4, 2, 1980, 29-55. Historico-aesthetic categories 
lack rigour and coherence in using terms like “Fauvism” and “Die Brucke” uncritically. Precise 
criteria, showing the artist as producer and the art work as theoretical object would provide the 
ground on which a theory of such movements could be built. O.M.B.L. 


91-50. Neale, Steve. Sexual Difference in Cinema, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 123-32. Sexual difference in 
cinema is defined by representations of the body. O.M.B.L. 


91-51. Novitz, David. Extended Review, P&L, 15, 1, 1991, 118-28. (rev. art.: Kendall Walton, 
Mimesis as Make Believe: On the Foundations of the Representational Arts, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1990). According to Walton, representation as in fiction derives from games of 
make-believe, and the imaginings required for make believe are self-reflexive. Representations are 
props whose appreciation requires the games. In a substantial departure, however, Walton 
admits that the mere thought of representations being so used is sufficient. It is misleading, 
moreover, to label representations requiring games as functional and other representations as 
ornamental. Imagining is certainly involved but not make believe, for literature has practical 
utility, and from that utility emerges the representation. The emotional responses, according to 
Walton, are those of imagining one self having them in response to the representations, but this 
leads to an infinite regress. The idea is what one responds to not the imagining. R.E.W. 
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91-52. Ross, Andrew. Masculinity and Miami Vice. Miami Vice combines features of feminine 
difference with the right stuff of masculine social virility. O.M.B.L. 


Literature and Society 


91-53. Freeland, Cynthia A. Revealing Gendered Texts, P&L, 15, 1, 1991, 41-58. Unacknowledged 
gendered pre-suppositions in the interpretation of literary works may be challenged by feminists. 
Feminism has instanced certain textual strategies or readings as feminine, but critical theory has 
recently avoided considering authorial intentions. We can postulate an author in order to 
construe and regulate a text. Though textualism can be gender-biased, gender-sensitive 
interpretations of philosophical or literary works may reveal new features. R.E.W. 


91-54. Shuffelton, Frank. From Jefferson to Thoreau: The Possibilities of Discourse, AzQ, 46, 1, 
1990, 1-16. Pragmatists who engage dialogically thinkers of many ideologies, periods and 
cultures, Jefferson and Thoreau both have contributed vitally to American’s moral commitment 
to diversity. Though he held slaves and entertained the contemporary view that blacks and whites 
are biologically different, Jefferson participates in the discourse of antislavery. While maintaining 
a fundamental scepticism, Thoreau, similarly, opens himself to the possibility of growth by 
engaging other discourses. When American literary historians privilege landmark figures, they 
run the risk of excluding voices. Because they are undefinable in terms of any ideology, Jefferson 
and Thoreau help us to recognize the weave of voices constituting American thought. W.B. 


Psychology 


91-55. Johnson, Greg. “On the Edge of an Abyss”: The Writer as Insomniac, VQR, 66, 4, 1990, 
643-55. Insomnia, the image of consciousness, manifests a writer’s scrutiny of the world. A 
torment for many asis recorded in poetry and letters of Wordsworth and Whitman among others, 
it may arise among writers dubious about ability or purpose. Dickinson indicates that insomnia 
comes with the identification of the unconscious mind with chaos and a desire for conscious 
control over the world. It accompanies for some writers a creative fallowness with fears of never 
re-starting, however, as with Kafka, Hemmingway or Fitzgerald it appears as metaphors of 
solitude and suffering. Female writers are more likely to find insomnia promoting 
creativity. R.E.W. 


91-56. Parker, Andrew. Mom, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 96-104. Lacanian theory shows the 
irreducibility of reference to the body and the experience of abjection in psychoanalysis.O.M.B.L. 


91-57. Rand, Richard. Hysteron Proteron, or “Woman First”, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 51-56. Sexual 
difference arises and cannot depart from a psychic economy of scarcity and its attendant 


aggression. O.M.B.L. 
91-58. Rose, Jacqueline. Jeffery Masson and Alice James, OLR, 8, 1-2, 1986, 185-92. The 
controversy about hysteria concerns the limits of representation. O.M.B.L. 


Research Methods and Resources 


91-59. McManmon, John J. Formalism, Structuralism, Poststructuralism, and Text, C&L, 40, 1, 
1990, 57-67. Secular and Christian theory are not incompatible; confusion has existed about the 
meaning of these terms. Jurij Striedter’s book on Russian formalism and Czech structuralism, 
seeing structuralism as a refinement of Russian formalism, seems especially relevant. His 
consideration of literary structure, evolution, and value assumes a common ground to both 
structuralism and a Christian poetic. J.S.P. 


Rhetoric 


91-60. Straus, Nina Pelikan. Rethinking Feminist Humanism, P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 284-303. Carol 
Gilligan and Martha Nussbaum, wishing to transform humanistic language, argue that language 
produces dangers for women not biological or sexual differences. Their various discussions see 
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language as a problem not a tool for thought. They would assimilate from literary criticism its 
focus on powers of narrative metaphor, symbolism, imagery, tone and style. Our best perceptions 
of morality and the good life depend upon assimilating female imagery in the description of the 
subject. Whereas Foucaultian feminists want departure and desexualizing discourse, humanist 
feminism wants the emotional identifications with others which literature makes. Nussbaum 
wants to use literary devices as the centre of teaching ethics. Gilligan, rather than androgynous 
language, sees excellence as female in that for both men’s and women’s languages, the language of 
rights underlies caring for others and the self. R.E.W. 


Schools and Creeds 


91-61. Allman, John. Paul deMan, Deconstruction, and Discipleship, P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 324-39. 
The survival of deconstruction requires the ability to resist the powers creating a relation of 
master and disciple. The decisive moments with the master cannot be reproduced through the 
master’s work may become institutionalized after his death. At the final moment, the master 
directs the disciple away from himself. DeMan resists his own readings and his work centres on 
the spiphanic moment of enlightenment. He ironically disavowed his own leadership yet Barbara 
Johnson, a true disciple, popularizes, defends and makes deMan teachable as in her The Critical 
Difference. While attempting to reveal deMan’s hidden truths, in “Nothing Fails Like Success” 
she disavows a strategy of reading in trying to recapture deMan’s spirit. The real deconstructive 
project protects the surprise of otherness. R.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 


91-62. Brombert, Victor. Mediating the Work: Or, The Legitimate Aims of Criticism, PMLA, 105, 
3, 1990, 391-7. [The article was presented as the presidential address at the 1989 MLA 
convention.] The excessive claims of literary critics have led in our time to a deep malaise in the 
field of literary studies. But T.S. Eliot and Baudelaire saw the role of the critic as mediating the 
power of the word, When criticism is rooted in the love of greatness, the roles of critic and author 
will not be confused or reversed. Criticism should not only serve but help to create a cultivated 
public, for communicating with the public is an obligation the critic cannot avoid. J.H.Ro. 


91-63. Bywater, William. The Paranoia of Postmodernism, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 79-84. Stanley Fish 
in Is There a Text in This Class? exhibits the paranoid-neurotic style of postmodernism which 
suspiciously searches for textual clues undermining the authority of the text. In flattening 
authority, the critic insists on his interpretation as the right one. Self-aggrandizement without 
self-doubt is a paranoia in which the critic rigidly holds to a belief without possibility of 
alteration. R.E.W. 


91-64, Eismann, Marianne. Fighting “Theory, fue, "1: The Situation of the Poet-Critic, ConL, 29, 2, 
1988, 311-317. (rev. art.: Gerald Groff and Reginald Gibbons, eds., Criticism in the University. 
Triquarterly Series in Criticism and Culture, no. 1, Northwestern UP, 1985). The essays discuss 
the decline of the poet-critic and the rise in the universities of “theoretical criticism: e.g., Gibbons 
objects to the absence in contemporary literary criticism of a concern for imaginative writing. 
More than a third of the essays engage in the battle between theoretical” and “‘nontheoretical” 
criticism, and the editors rightly accuse the university of supporting specialization that devalues 
the poet-critic and the journalist-critic. But the arguments come to no conclusion: perhaps both 
sides should stop arguing and listen to each other. W.S.G. 


91-65. Erickson, Glenn W. The Newer Criticism: Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, Who’s the Writist of 
Them All?, SCR, 21, 2, 1989, 75-79. (rev. art.: Gasché, Rudolphe. The Tain of the Mirror: Derrida 
and the Philosophy of Reflection. Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1986. 348 pp.). Though 
provocative, Gasché errs fundamentally by assuming a philosophical standpoint. He thus limits 
analysis “to the ways in which deconstruction defines itself in opposition to philosophy, when the 
interest part of the tale is to compare and contrast deconstruction with antecedent viewpoints 
going beyond, or rather beneath, philosophy”. L.M.D. 
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91-66. Henkel, Jacqueline. Linguistic Models and Recent Criticism: Transformational-Generative 
Grammar as Literary Metaphor, PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 449-63. The current rejection of 
transformational-generative grammar as used in reader-oriented criticism raises the question 
whether responsible interdisciplinary criticism is possible. Stanley Fisher and Jonathan Culler 
both lost their early enthusiasm for generative grammar as a model for literary criticism and now 
emphasize the limitations of such linguistic models. Criticism does what the mere study of 
language structure can never do. However, a genuine interaction with outside disciplines can be 
productive as long as distinctions between linguistic-based and literary versions are 
recognized. J.H.Ro. 


91-67. Kaufmann, David. The Profession of Theory, PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 519-30. When modern 
literary studies in America were born during a period of reform in the 1870s and 1880s, 
departments of literature had to provide professional standards comparable to those of science. 
Thus specialization was a condition from its beginning. But the critical theorists, who are 
specialists themselves, have precipitated a series of pseudocrises that in a sense have built a respect 
for the humanities. Matthew Arnold’s claim that literature, even though a specialization itself, 
can overcome specialization is borne out by such Marxist and feminist theorists as Frederic 
Jameson, Toril Moi, and Margaret Homans. They and others are both part of and a response to 
the political tensions that have nurtured literature departments. J.H.Ro. 


91-68. Khanin, Dmitry. The Postmodern Posture, P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 239-47. In The Postmodern 
Scene: Excremental Culture and Hyper- Aesthetics, Arthur Kroker and David Cook postulate that 
with history in ruins, only panic can escape boredom. As capitalism declines, the empty capitalist 
sign system adopts an aesthetic posture of nihilistic cynicism. However, attempting to naturalize 
historical challenges while depending upon a modernist ideology which is historical is 
inconsistent even if postmodernism seeks to arrest historical change by representing it as 
transformed discourse. It dislikes history as evergrowing and cumulating energy and modernism 
itself as a historical herald. Like Arthur Dante in The Philosophical Disenfranchisement of Art, 
who sees progress in a Hegelian way as finite, so postmodernism finds progress finite. R.E.W. 


91-69. Leinwand, Theodore B. Negotiation and New Historicism, PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 477-90. 
Recent studies in English renaissance drama have centred on the operation of power with the 
historicists tending toward binarism, or the subversion-containment theory. Opposing views of 
Michel Foucault, as a determinist and as one who accepts the possibility of resistance to power, 
map out the positions of binarism. But a model based on negotiation my help to avoid a one-sided 
resolution of conflict. The Shakespearean constable is a mediatory figure whose intervention may 
be local but still of wider implication. It may be that Dogberry and other similar mediators 
establish Shakespeare’s role as a cultural and even as an economic negotiator. J.H.Ro. 


91-70. Levin, Richard. The Poetics and Politics and Bardicide, PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 491-504. 
. Many new critical discourses concerning Shakespeare’s works seem to eliminate the author 
himself. These approaches have been adopted by two groups of critics-the Marxist cultural 
materialists and the neo-Freudians. For these critics, the text replaces the author and consists of 
activities that can be classified as Bad Moves and Good Moves. The Bad Moves assume the text 
has a project and attempt to accomplish that project. The Good Moves work to defeat this 
project. The Marxist version bases everything on the economic and the Freudian, on the 
individual psyche. Although these critics claim to liberate the text, it is interesting that their texts 
come out with one meaning and seem to leave the critics less free than do the formalist humanists, 
for example. l J.H.Ro. 


91-71. Lindenberger, Herbert. Ideology and Innocence: On the Politics of Critical Language, 
PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 398-408. [The item serves to introduce eight essays on the special topic: ‘The 
Politics of Critical Language”. The first article consists of previously published related pieces 
which make up a spirited exchange among three scholars, Emil Staiger, Martin Heidegger, and 
Leo Spitzer, about a poem by Eduard Morike Auf eine Lamp (On a Lamp). Lindenberger then 
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discusses the seven new essays showing how all concern politics of criticism and how all relate 
indirectly to the controversy revealed in the first article.] J.H.Ro. 


91-72. Nassar, Eugene. Symbols and Texts: A Personal Sketch of Literary Criticism Since the 
Fifties, VQR, 67, 1, 1991, 19-36. Recent literary theory has lost interest in specific pleasure of the 
text while imposing paradigms from other disciplines upon groups of texts. Nassar understood 
literary criticism to be Wimsatt’s formulation of a verbal object and its analysis where the text 
embodies authorial intentions and the reader judges the extent to which authorial attitudes fit 
values and needs. Historical and other extrinsic data can get closer to meaning. Nihilistic criticism 
finds no text at all, however, since no intrinsic meaning exists because indeterminacy of language 
and thought lead to indeterminacy of intention and interpretation. Interpretive communities 
should seek to understand intentions and the external dimensions of the work within a created 
world where the writer lives defended against the disorder of reality. REW. 


91-73. Seigfried, Charlene Haddock. Weaving Chaos into Order: A Radically Pragmatic 
Aesthetic, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 108-16. Since lived experience has historically-developed distinctions 
actively appropriated by narrators, analytic distinctions of criticism distort the aesthetic 
component of intentions and morality. James, creating the multiplicity of experience, is like a 
post-structuralist creating a destabilizing indeterminacy. Any progressive radical empiricist is a 
pluralist in seeing each viewpoint as organizing a different world. James resists a unifying 
rationalism for the practical value of aesthetic unity. Unifying particular plot situations around 
historical communities prevents a consensus and resists the possible totalization of 
metanarratives, R.E.W. 


91-74, Silvers, Anita. Politics and the Production of Narrative Identities, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 99-107. 
The identity of an artwork is similar to personal self-identification. The critical position that 
revision of judgement provides further epistemological understanding is wrong since the 
properties attributed to an artwork are often contradictory from one age to another. The original 
judgement cannot be held to be wrong, however, since then the prediction of the value of any 
future artwork would be impossible. Each new art object serves as a new paradigm for aesthetic 
semantics, and critical-historical study revises paradigmatic views of properties. David Novitz, 
arguing for a politics of narrative identity stressing self-interest, is wrong since criticism makes 
links between a narrative subject, the artwork considered, and other aesthetic objects and is 
constrained by the range of aesthetic objects available to make narratives about. R.E.W. 


91-75. Winnett, Susan. Coming Unstrung: Women, Men, Narrative, and Principles of Pleasure, 
PMLA, 105, 3, 1990, 505-18. Theories concerned with reading pleasure have largely neglected the 
fact that, just as in sexual intercourse, women’s pleasure in reading can be completely different 
from men’s. Male narratology generalizes the narrative dynamics so swiftly that we tend to forget 
that its source lies in experience of the body. The psychoanalytic dynamics of reading assumes 
arbitrarily the universality of male response. George Eliot in Romola proves that the narrative 
community needs new legends in order to generate different narratives more pleasurable to female 
readers. Henry James, Henry Adams, and Freud offer glimpses of the arbitrariness of male 
narrative constructs. J.H.Ro. 


Translation 


91-76. Simon, Sherry. Rites of Passage: Translation and Its Intents, MR, 31, 1 & 2, 1990, 96-110, 
In Canada, translation has more than one function and more than one cultural context. Official 
translation and cultural translation express two different attitudes which are not necessarily 
linked to the difference between literary and non-literary texts. Historically, English Canada and 
Quebec have had different reactions to the effects of translation. But in the 1980s the number of 
translations of English-Canadian literature has increased and a scholarly interest in translation 
has developed. Two novels, Jacque Poulin’s Spring Tides and Nicole Brossard’s Le Desert Mauve, 
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deal with the subject of translation in radically different ways to illustrate the distance between 
“the individual and immediate truths”. J.H.Ro. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 
91-77. The Writings of William E. Koch, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 150-1. [This bibliography lists books 
and articles on American folklore.] E.B.H. 
Editing 


91-78. Passaro, Vince. The Highbrow Days and Downtown Nights of Erroll McDonald, Esquire, 
115, 1, 1991, 64-8. “The wildman of publishing”, McDonald, a black, serves as executive editor 
and a vice-president of Random House. A firestorm followed his appointment. Highly educated, 
interested in literary works rather than commercial successes, he is especially interested in the 
paranoid and misanthropic. He finds chaos “the only existing thing”. J.S.P. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 
91-79, MacCabe, Colin. Language, Linguistics and the Study of Literature, OLR, 4, 3, 1981, 68-82. 
Linguists should consider literary critic’s contributions to linguistics, and literary critics should 


study lexis and grammar, to allow the disciplines to be “jointly transformed” by knowledge of the 
other. O.M.B.L. 


91-80. Spikes, Michael D ED Hirsch’s Misreading of Saul Kripke, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 85-91. In 
Meaning and Significance (1984) Hirsch is wrong in assuming that for Kripke a meaning reference 
is not a mental content. In Naming and Necessity (1970) Kripke argues that a name rigidly 
designates a self-identical object in every possible work, but reference entails a specific mental 
content which is two-tiered: the thing in itself and the levels of its properties. Hirsch confuses 
descriptive terms with things in themselves. All words are not rigidly designating. R.E.W. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Biography 


91-81. Rifkind, Donna. Literary Widows, AmSch, 59, 4, 1990, 531-546. Literary biography has 
not been kind to writers’ widows. Somerset Maugham’s Cakes and Ale is a scathing fictional 
portrait of Thomas Hardy’s second wife, Florence, who played the conventional, obsessive part 
of author’s widow. A more complicated personality, Sonya Tolstoy, felt guilty for the death of her 
husband and fiercely defended her reputation. Many widows, including those of Edmund Wilson 
and James Joyce, enjoyed the theatricality of the role. Nadezhda Mandelstam made her life into 


an act of preservation. S.G.K. 
Drama 

91-82. Dunne, John Gregory. Truth, Illusion, and Very Good Insurance, Esquire, 116, 1, 1991, 88- 

91. Reminisces about work as a screenwriter. J.S.P. 


91-83. Harmetz, Aljean. Glory and Humiliation in the Screen Trade, Esquire, 116, 1, 1991, 79-84. 
Each Hollywood studio rates between 1,200 and 1,500 screenwriters in books always six months 
outdated. Studios favour writers they have worked with, but on the whole the ratings do no vary 
greatly. Screenwriters today are earning more money than ever. JS.P. 


91-84. King, Robert L. Aris in Review: Recent Drama, MR, 31, 1 & 2, 1990, 273-86. [The item 
discusses ten plays: Wendy Wasserstein’s The Heidi Chronicles; David Hare’s The Secret Rapture; 
Joshua Sobol’s Ghetto; Albert Greenberg, Helen Stoltzfus, and Martha Boesing’s Heart of the 
World; David Storey’s The March on Russia; Frank McGuinness’s Carthaginians, Mustaphy 
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Matura’s Playboy of the West Indies, Lee Blessing’s Cobb; Alexander Chervinsky’s The Paper 
Gramaphone, and Richard Nelson’s Some Americans Abroad. Of the ten, the item speaks most 
favourable of three plays: those by Greenberg, et al., Storey, and McGuinness.] J.H.Ro. 


91-85. Towne, Robert. Why I Write Movies, Esquire, 116, 1, 1991, 86-7. Probably no one 
embodied the spirit of contempt for Los Angeles more than Nathaniel West. The city and 
screenwriting represent “bogus representations of life and literature”; yet it is possible to love 
movies, in that they best communicate what one has to offer. J.S.P. 
Fiction 
91-86. Martin, Valerie. Arts in Review: The Year in Fiction, MR, 31, 1 & 2, 1990, 257-72. [The 
reviewer has selected eight novels on the basis of which interested her most. Craig Nova’s Tornado 
was selected for its originality of method. Encounters by Juan Garcia Ponce consists of three 
stories and a novella, notable for a clear, confident prose style. The pleasure of The Remains of 
Day by Kazuo Ishiguro comes from harmonious combination of narrative voice and subject 
matter. Patrick McGrath’s The Grotesque is told in a bold narrative method by a character who 
says he is unable to communicate. Marianne Wiggins in John Dollar creates a situation similar to 
Lord of the Flies, with a shipwrecked character at the mercy of little girls. American Appetites and 
The Fifth Child by Joyce Carol Oates and Doris Lessing respectively, two of the best novels, are 
more notable for the psychology of their characters than for style. Anita Brookner’s Latecomers 
presents the idea that manners protect us from chaos and provide our salvation.] J.H.Ro. 


Folklore 


91-87. Hand, Wayland D. Folklore at the Crossroads of the West, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 7-15. [This 
article is an update of a 1968 address to the Kansas Folklore Society.] One theory about the 
movement of European folklore is that items spread out in concentric circles from their points of 
origin. However, European theories do not fit folklore movement in the American West, since the 
two main routes of movement in early America were the southern Great Wilderness Road and the 
northern Cumberland National Road. Thus, musical and lexical differences characterize northern 
and southern folk songs and ballads east of the Mississippi River. Once the West was settled, 
certain crossroads, such as country stores, inns, boarding houses, and saloons, provided places 
for the mingling of customs and folklore. Now, American crossroads are no longer stagecoaches 
or trolleys but airports and subways. E.B.H. 


91-88. Koch, William E. BEULAH LAND: A Song for the Plains, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 127-50. 
After the religious poem “Beulah Land” was set to music in 1867, the song became popular not 
only in religious settings but also in secular singing and literary clubs. Folk adaptations of this 
song often substituted the name of a state for Beulah made the melody easier to sing. The earliest 
of these folksongs could have originated in Kansas: versions appeared before 1900 in Kansas 
newspapers, and more versions from Kansas exist that from any other area. The earliest versions 
must have been written in a prosperous period because of their optimistic tone, but with droughts 
and economic hard times, negative versions based on “‘Beulah Land” appeared. [Over twenty 
adaptations, some with music, appear at the end of this article.] E.B.H. 


91-89. Marshall, Howard W. Chinks, Dallies, Sougans, and Grass Beef: A Cow Camp Lexicon, 
KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 57-71. The functions of the vocabulary of the cow camps in northern Nevada 
include amusement, education, and proof of in-group knowledge. All classes of people in 
Humboldt County and Paradise Valley share this vocabulary, which includes words such as 
chinks (short chaps with fringe) and sougan (quilted bedroll blanket). [The lexicon which follows 
the article comes from field notes from the Paradis Valley Folklife Project.] E.B.H. 


91-90. Roberts, Warren E. Hoosier, Yankee, and Yoho: Some Comments on Family Names in 
Indiana, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 73-83. Folklorists should not ignore family names because they can 
reveal information about professions and the culture between 1250 and 1450, the period when 
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surnames were coming into use. Family names are also closely connected to placenames in the 
United States; for example, 95% of the county roads in Monroe County, Indiana, owe their 
origins to the names of residents. The words hoosier, yankee, and yahoo could owe their origins to 
family names. . E.B.H. 


91-91. Welsch, Roger L. Straight From the Horse Trader’s Mouth, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 17-26. 
Federal Writers Project workers collected a file of eloquent horse trading stories from Nebraska 
in the 1920°s and 1940’s. This eloquence presumably is due to the skill of the tellers, not the 
collectors, since traders made their living with their skill with words. “The Stump Sucker‘ 
contains many elements of a typical horse trader’s tale: the initial appearance that the trader is not 
interested in swapping horses, the admission of a minor fault to draw attention away from the 
major flaw in the animal, the trader’s asking for a “boot” (additional money or merchandise to 
“even out” the trade), the discovery of the major problem, the return of the problem animal, and 
the trader keeping half the “boot”. E.B.H. 


Poetry 


91-92. Piper, William Bowman. The Invulnerability of Poetic Experience, SCR, 4, 1, 1987, 11-23. 
One must look beyond mere verbal communication to the foundation of writing stance found in a 
poet before he can interpret meaning. Guides for interpretation include punctuation, word 
choice, and the coupling of various lines. Much depends on one’s knowledge of the poet being 
read. L.M.M. 


Travel Literature 


91-93. Caesar, Terry. The Book in the Travel: Paul Theroux’s THE OLD PATAGONIAN 
EXPRESS, AzQ, 46, 2, 1990, 101-10. Writers of travel books inevitably consult written texts in 
order to make sense of what they witness in unfamiliar contexts. Conventions of the travel genre, 
however, mandate that they marginalize or ignore anything suggesting that immediate lived 
experience is repeatable or in need of textual sponsorship. Paul Theroux’s The Old Patagonian 
Express is unique in its self-conscious exploration of the manner in which books are internal to the 
experience of traveling. Theroux suggests that books may be a substitute for direct observation, 
but that the converse is not true: travel experience in and of itself lack sufficient authority and, 
thus, must be completed by reading. W.B. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN Va. MEDIAEVAL (to 1485) 


Poetry 


91-94. Hutcheson, B.R. The Scansion of Old English Weak Verbs in "Zon", N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 144- 
6. Historical and metrical evidence suggests that in Class I verbs the i should be consinanted and 
that the i in Class II verbs be syllabic. This requires a revision of the widely used metrical system 
devised by Alan J. Bliss. J.S.P. 


91-95. Stanley, E.G. Stanley B. Greenfield’s Solution of RIDDLE (ASPR) 39: “Dream”, N&Q, 
38, 2, 1991, 148-9. A small emendation improves 11. 10-13a and emphasizes the paradox of the 
dream’s speaking despite lack of a mouth. Greenfield’s solution of this riddle seems to be 
correct. J.S.P. 


Prose 


91-96. Nicholls, Alex. Bede “Awe-Inspiring” Not “Monstrous”: Some Problems with Old English 
“aglaeca”’, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 147-8. In the sole prose use of this work, in Byrhtferth’s Manual, it 
seems to be not a noun but a weak adjective having a wide range of meanings, some pejorative, 
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some approbatory. Here the context refers to Bede, and the word may be translated “the 
formidable/awe-inspiring teacher”. J.S.P. 


General 


91-97. Breeze, Andrew. BEOWULF 875-902 and the Sculptures at Sangüesa, Spain, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 2-13. Sculptures in the church of Santa Maria la Real include scenes from the legend of 
Sigurd, including a dragon killing. In Beowulf this is related as an act of Sigemund, Sigurd’s 
father. These sculptures are related to OE studies. [I)lustrated.] J.S.P. 


91-98. Breeze, Andrew. Cornwall and the Authorship of the Old English Orosius, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 
152-4, The form “Ercol’” for “Hercules” seems to be Cornish. This detail suggests that the 
translator of Orosius can not have been King Alfred. The author of this OE work may have been a 
Cornishman or an Englishman educated by Cornishmen, perhaps by a Cornishman from the 
circle of Asser, appointed Bishop of Cornwall before 893. J.S.P. 


91-99. Breeze, Andrew. Old English “Ealfara”, “Pack-horse”’: A Spanish-Arabic Loanword, 
N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 15-17. This is probably the first Arabic loanword in English and may be the first 
from Spanish. Kenneth Sisam’s rendering of it as “beast of burden” should be emended to “pack- 
horse”. J.S.P. 


91-100. Breeze, Andrew. Old English “Franca”, “Spear”: Welsh “Ffranc”, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 149- 
51. The proposal by Sir for Williams in 1932 to translate this work as Frank, meaning a foreign 
mercenary, though widely accepted, lacks independent support. A better handling of this crux is 
to see “franca” as a loan word from OE, “franca”, meaning “spear”. The Welsh poem in which 
the word appears was written by a 4th-century Spanish priest names Juvencus, but it survives in a 
Ms of ca. 900. J.S.P. 


91-101. Harbus, Antonina, The Use of the Noun ‘‘Olehtung”’ in VERCELLI HOMILY VII, N&Q, 
37, 4, 1990, 389-91. In this text this rare word acquires a new meaning~indulgence or “pampered 
condition”. The homilist is attacking soft living as spiritually harmful. J.S.P. 


91-102. Lester, G.A. “Sindrum begrunden” in EXETER BOOK RIDDLE No 26, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 13-15. The traditional interpretation of this phrase as referring to a knife’s hard edge seems 
wrong. Rather it more probably refers to the use of pumice in making parchment. J.S.P. 


91-103. Mitchell, Bruce. Aelfric's CATHOLIC HOMILIES ii. 440.20: an Example of “Habban” 
with the Accusative and Infinitive?, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 17-18. The answer to this question is no. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., erred in claiming that one example existed of this usage. The word 
“bysegan” must be construed as an adjective used as a noun. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN Vb. MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


91-104. Anderson, J.J. Criseyde’s Assured Manner, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 160-1. Criseyde’s 
combination of modesty and assurance in T&C i.178-89 suggests Guillaume de Machaut, who, 
like Chaucer, regarded assurance as characterizing a courtly woman. Chaucer knew 
Machaut. J.S.P. 


91-105. Dane, Joseph A. The Myth of Chaucerian Irony, PLL, 24, 2, 1988, 115-33. “Irony” in 
contemporary Chaucer criticism draws on various definitions of the word in critical history. 
Traditional rhetorical definitions of irony involved the appeal to an authoritative meaning absent 
from the text. Romantic irony displaced this authority to the poet, and New Critical irony to the 
critic himself. The concept of Chaucerian irony is a response to textual statement whose authority 
is suspect. It makes impossible a purely medieval Chaucer with his concomitant medieval 
irony. N.B.M. 
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91-106. Lucas, Peter J. Chaucer’s Franklin’s “Dorigen”: Her Name, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 390-400. 
This name, perhaps derived from the masculine “Dorguen” or “Dorien”, may be Breton, but 
probably inappropriately so. JSP. 


Guy de Chauliac 


91-107, Wallner, Björn. A Newly Discovered Guy de Chauliac Manuscript, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 159. 
The discovery in 1989 by Linda Voights of a new Chauliac Ms gives us three full versions of 
Chauliac in ME, the Jesus College version being the most instructive of the three. All three have 
earlier antecedents. J.S.P. 


James I of Scotland 


91-108. Easting, Robert. Another Echo of Chaucer’s TROILUS in THE KING’S QUAIR, N&Q, 
38, 2, 1991, 161. No one seems to have noticed that 11.668-9 of the KQ echo T&C 11. 1361-3. 
James is softening Chaucer’s depiction of love’s sinister power and emphasizing the delights of 
love, J.S.P. 


William Langland 


91-109. Fletcher, Alan J. The Hideous Feet of Langland’s Peacock, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 18-20. For 
Langland, the peacock’s repelient feet represent executors who fail to meet the responsibilities 
laid on them by testators. The tradition that peacocks have hideous feet is common. J.S.P. 


William of Waddington 


91-110. Sullivan, Matthew. The Author of MANUEL DES PÉCHÉS, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 155-7. 
William of Waddington, a knight, may have been the archbishop seneschal twenty or more years. 
In 1232-5 he was one of the persons witnessing a rental contract for land in Eastgate, the 
birthplace of his predecessor, to whom this work is attributed in two Mss. It seems unlikely that 
William translated this work. J.S.P. 


Prose 


91-111. Easting, Robert. Double-Meaning in “Atte ston castinges‘, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 160. There is 
a double meaning here, in that “ston” can mean “testicles”. The girl seems to have given her 
boyfriend at least two tries, as the plurals suggest. J.S.P. 


General 


91-112. Dunnan, D.S. A Note on the Three Churches in the LANTERN OF LY3T, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 20-2. The three churches in this work are (1) the persecuted faithful; (2) the material church 
of good and evil; and (3) the “fendis” church. Light and darkness are in combat. J.S.P. 


91-113. Kristensson, Gillis. Middle English “Forthey’’, “Received Land”, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 151-2. 
As there was an OE “thegu” based on the verb “thicgan”, there may have been an OE *“‘forthgu” 
(ME “forthey”) based on *“‘forthican’’. The basic meaning of ‘‘forthey” would seem to be 
something like “received land”, i.e., land received as a result of begging. J.S.P. 


91-114. O’Mara, Veronica M. A Middle English Text Written by a Female Scribe, N&Q, 37, 4, 
1990, 396-8. Lambeth MS 546, called the Lambeth Devotion, contains a colophon written by a 
woman, probably a Brigittine nun. The MS was probably made for Syon monastery. The Sister 
E.W. mentioned in the text may have been Elizabeth Woodford. J.S.P. 


91-115. Schipper, William. A Ghostword in the PETERBOROUGH CHRONICLE (Thyder), 
N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 154. In the entry for 1094, the scribe seems to have begun a t and divided it. 
“Thyder”’ fits the context as well as “in hyder”, which has been proposed. JSP. 


91-116. Stanley, E.G. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 1335: “Thu liest iwis, thu fule 
thing!”, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 152. The MED confirms the reading “lest”, while J.H.G. Grattan and 
G.F.H. Sykes in their edition of this poem prefer “‘licst”, which other editors have adopted.J.S.P. 


24 Renaissance 


91-117. Wilson, John. THE WARS OF ALEXANDER: Line 2434: “Ayndam‘, NEO, 37, 4, 1990, 
398. Modern Icelandic leads to a meaning for this word that makes sense: “outrageous” or 
“unheard-of”. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN Vc. ANGLO-LATIN 
General 


91-118. Hill, Joyce. Missing Leaves from Worcester Cathedral Library Manuscript F.91, N&Q, 38, 
1, 1991, 1-2. A.M. Bishop’s English Caroline Minuscule, a valuable reference work, says nothing 
about the final three leaves of this MS, which have nothing to do with the rest. F.91 is a copy of 
Expositio libri comitis, by Smaradus of S. Mihiel, made, probably, in the mid ninth century.J.S.P. 


BRITAIN Vd. GENERAL 


91-119, Marx, C.W. A Newly Identified Fragment of the Anglo-Norman Prose COMPLAINT OF 
OUR LADY AND GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS in Cambridge University Library MS Dd 4.35, 
N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 157-8. This fragment shows agreements as well as variants between the two 
works. It seems that Dd. witnesses a Ms somewhere between the two. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE (to 1660) 
George Ashby 


91-120. Kekewich, Margaret. George Ashby’s THE ACTIVE POLICY OF A PRINCE: an 
additional source, RES, XLI, 41, 1990, 533-35. Although Ashby appears to have intended The 
Activy Policy of a Prince to be a metrical translation of Liber de dictis philosophorum antiquorum, 
he also quoted from at least two other sources. Seven moral aphorisms nearly identical with a 
stanza from John Lydgate’s The Court of Sapience appear in stanza 99 of Part III of the Active 
Policy. Moreover, four lines listing the virtues required of a prince are virtually identical with the 
third stanza of an anonymous seven-verse poem on the same subject, a work to which Ashby had 
access. E.E. 


John Clerk 


91-121. Wilson, Edward. John Clerk, Author of THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY, N&Q, 37, 4, 
1990, 391-6. .This man seems to have been a cleric in Marshall’s Chantry in the parish of Whalley. 
An acrostic in this poem dated around 1540 identifies the author. Absolute proof that this man 
wrote the poem, however, is not there. J.S.P. 


Richard Corbett 


91-122. Pearl, V.L. and M. L. Pearl. Richard Corbett’s AGAINST THE OPPOSING OF THE 
DUKE IN PARLIAMENT, 1628 and the Anonymous Rejoinder AN ASWERE TO THE SAME, 
LYNE FOR LYNE: the earliest dated manuscript copies, RES, 42, 1991, 32- 
39. A journal kept by the Puritan lawyer Walter Yonge contains the earliest dated version of the 
poem by Richard Corbett and its anonymous rejoinder. What may be an even earlier version of 
“Against the Opposing of the Duke” appears in a commonplace book by William Whiteway, Jr. 
Corbett was a bishop and opportunist who regularly wrote complimentary poems to potential 
patrons, in this instance the much-maligned George Villers, Duke of Buckingham. Both the poem 
and the rejoinder were certainly written before the Duke’s assassination in August 1628. The 
poems were part of the political literature of the time, much of which expressed antipathy to the 
Duke, and approved of his assassination. Corbett’s poem is one of the small number defending 
the Duke, although it ridicules his enemies rather than directly praising him. [Includes transcripts 
of the poems.] E.E. 


Richard Crompton 


91-123. Lawless, Donald S. Richard Crompton (fl. 1553-1599): Lawyer and Author, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 23-4. The account of Crompton in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses contains errors repeated in 
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the DNB. [Corrected details are supplied.] He may have been related to Philip Massinger, whose 
mother was a Crompton. J.S.P. 


Thomas Dekker 


91-124. Gaspar, Julia. The Sources of THE VIRGIN MARTYR, RES, 42, 165, 1991, 17-31. 
Among the possible sources for Dekker and Massinguer’s retelling of the legend of St. Dorothea 
in The Virgin Martyr, the most obvious is Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, a widely-used reference 
book. Like the play, Foxe’s book mentions both St. Dorothea and St. Agnes, the story of St. 
Agnes appearing in Act IV. Other possible sources are Flos Sanctorum, the Lives of the Saints, 
which contains a detailed account of the Dorothea legend and mentions miracles omitted by 
Foxe; the 1503 edition of The Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine, which, like, the play, 
conflates the stories of Dorothea and Agnes. Several proposed sources can be discounted: De 
Probatis Sanctorum Historiis (1570) by Laurentius Surius on the grounds that it does not have 
many points in common with the play; as well as both a Latin play from German, Comedia 
gloriose pathenices et martiris Dorothee agonian passionemque despingens and XXII Virgies et 
Martires (1597) because of their inaccessibility to the authors. E.E. 


John Donne 


91-125. Carlson, Norman E. The Drama of Donne’s THE INDIFFERENT, SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 65- 
69. Like Lycidas the poem contains a specialized structure of song and speaker. The third stanza 
presents a problem, for the reader must puzzle over the speaker’s motive: Is it to justify his 
infidelity? To seduce the woman? To present a frivolous ending to the work? L.M.M. 


91-126. Dees, Jerome W. Logic and Paradox in the Structure of Donne’s SERMONS, SCR, 4, 2, 
1987, 78-92. The sermons have a triune basis but the third point quite often has only two 
subpoints while the first two have three each. The third point becomes an argument to seal the 
sermon. Donne constantly worked to have his congregation realize that he spoke not on his own; 
he was God’s spokesman. Thus, it was most important to present a convincing plea for the Divine 
One he served. LMM. 


91-127. Hester, Thomas M. Donne’s { Re) Annunciation of the Virgin (ia Colony) in ELEGY XIX, 
SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 49-64. He believed the settling of America should be for religious purposes. In 
writing this poem for an audience of elite literates, he plays on the seduction of a virgin, Virginia. 
Ironically, the Virgin Mary was chief patroness of America. L.M.M. 


91-128. Kerrigan, William. What was Donne Doing?, SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 2-15. He has a plotted 
course of love in his love poetry, a course that leads to the perfection of love, for the lady returns 
his love. Thus, much of his love poetry contrasts with other Renaissance love poetry in that he 
does not pine for his lover. Instead, he undresses her and their love is consummated. Despite this 
difference, he used the standard forms of the day. L.M.M. 


91-129. Larson, Deborah Aldrich. John Donne and Biographical Criticism, SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 93- 
102. Though many dates in the poet’s life are not substantiated factually, many more of them are 
factual than are those of earlier English writers. Many of his biographical critics use the same 
letters and works to present opposing views on his relationships within his family and his circle of 
friends. It well may be that he assumed poses not only in his poetry but also in his personal 
letters. L.M.M. 


91-130. Malpezzi, Frances M. The Weight/lessness of Sin: Donne’s THOU HAS MADE ME and 
the Psychostatic Tradition, SCR, ;4, 2, 1987, 71-77. Christians can go backward or forward in 
time due to memory which may run from his creations to his approaching the grave. As Satan 
struggles to regain Christian’s soul, divine love intervenes. Christian’s soul is thus relieved of the 
weight of sin, becoming weightless. L.M.M. 


91-131. Pebworth, Ted-Larry. The Editor, the Critic, and the Multiple Texts of Donne’s A 
HYMNETO GOD THE FATHER, SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 16-34. The problem of which text of multiple 
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texts one should use is true of this work. To obviate problems, a historical-critical edition is 
proposed to enable scholars to view the evolution of the text the author last worked with. 
Determining which text is best is not applicable. L.M.M. 


91-132. Young, R.B. “O My America, my new-found-land”: Pornography and Imperial Politics in 
Donne’s ELEGIES, SCR, 4, 2, 1987, 35-48. Many of the poems include such erotic allusions that 
they can be considered pornographic. In fact, two of the poems were omitted from the pre-1669 
printings for just these allusions. Considered unusual for his time of writing are the erotic 
allusions to America and the exploratory expeditions being carried on at the time. Young argues 
that this erotic love imagery is a masking for the economic history of the time. L.M.M. 


Mildmay Fane 


91-133. Morton, Gerald W. Mildmay Fane's Satiric Poem on John Suckling, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 85- 
6. Not in Fane’s handwriting, this poem, titled Sr John Suckling’s Escape from ye Scots 
nonetheless resembles Fane’s other verse. It suggests that Suckling failed to support the King 
adequately and that his attitude of gallantry lacked substance. J.S.P. 


John Ford 


91-134, Hopkins, Lisa. The Dedication of John Ford’s THE BROKEN HEART, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 
94-5. A cousin of the Popham family, Ford may have dedicated this play to William, Lord 
Craven, because Craven was a near-neighbor of the Pophams. J.S.P. 


Barnabe Googe 


91-135. Alsop, J.D. Barnabe Googe’s Birthdate, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 24. Biographical and 
autobiographical evidence by Googe shows that he was born June 11, 1540. J.S.P. 


William Haughton 


91-136. Schafer, Elizabeth. William Haughton’s ENGLISHMEN FOR MY MONEY: a critical 
note, RES, 41, 164, 1990, 536-538. Englishmen For My Money enthusiastically employs a joke 
common to the late Elizabethan theatre, that of the distorted pronunciation of English by 
foreigners, thus demonstrating an unusual amount of emphasis on language comedy. 
Throughout the play, characters are required to imitate the accents of foreigners who speak 
broken English, a plot development which reflects upon an audience who accepted caricature as 
indicative of national identity. Haughton’s self-consciousness in the deployment of 
mispronunciation as a subject for comedy reveals an ability to use language for joking, and not 
merely as an evocation of “local colour”. E.E. 


Philip Henslowe 


91-137. Frazer, Winifred. Henslowe’s “Ne”, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 34-5. Henslowe seems to have used 
this abbreviation before certain plays listed in his diary not to show them as new but to indicate 
that they were performed at Newington. JS.P. 


George Herbert 


91-138. Hester, M. Thomas. “Broken Letters Scarce Remembred”’: Herbert’s CHILDHOOD in 
Vaughan, C&L, 40,3, 1991, 209-22. Whether or not we read Silex Scintillans as a record of a 
search for conversion, we should accept “the biblical import of the central childhood trope”. 
Nearly equal in significance to this, however, as Vaughan himself said, is the childhood trope in 
Herbert’s Temple. Vaughan converts Herbert s insight so that it reflects his own understanding of 
how God’s grace operates. J.S.P. 


91-139. Otten, Charlotte F. “The Thankfull Glasse,| That Mends the Lookers Eyes” in Herbert’s 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES I, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 83. John Unrav’s gloss on this line, based on 
Cardanus, uses the wrong source, in that Cardanus’s mirror is meant to deceive the viewer. As a 
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mirror improves the sight, the Scriptures restore aching souls. ““Thankfull” is probably a 
transferred epithet rather than a modifier of “‘glasse”, with the meaning of “agreeable”, as Unrau 
thought. JSP. 


Suzanne Horton 


91-140. Smith, Julia J. Suzanna Hopton: A Biographical Account, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 165-72. 
Hopton (1627-1709) is chiefly remembered today for her association with the Mss of Thomas 
Traherne, whom she eclipsed during the 17th and 18th centuries. Some have asserted that 
Traherne wrote the works attributed to her; the nature of the relationship between her writings 
and Traherne’s remains uncertain. [Biographical details are supplied.] J.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


91-141, Hotine, Margaret. Ben Jonson, Volpone, and Charterhouse, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 79-81. The 
Charterhouse Papers include no letters from Jonson but do include some references to one 
Johnson. The playwright’s interest in the London Charterhouse may have resulted from his belief 
that he was responsible for stimulating Thomas Sutton’s interest in creating a charitable 
foundation. Sutton is believed to have been the model for Volpone. J.S.P. 


91-142. Miller, Anthony. Jonson’s Praise of Shakespeare and Cicero’s DE ORATORE, IIL vii., 
N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 82-3. In his commendatory poem to the 1623 Folio, Jonson’s groupings of 
classical poets follows a precedent in classical criticism. Jonson uses Cicero’s triad of tragedians, 
Greek and Roman. J.S.P. 


Thomas Kyd 


91-143. Salkeld, Duncan. Ariosto’s ORLANDO FURIOSO and THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, 
N&Q, 38, [, 1991, 28-9. Kyd may have drawn upon Ariosto’s poem for the names of three 
characters and for the scene in Book 23 when Orlando runs amok after losing Isabella to a rival. 
He seems to have used an Italian edition of Ariosto. JSP. 


Christopher Marlowe 


91-144. Bose, Mishtooni. “On Kai Me On”: a Tension in the Ramist Manuals?, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 
29-31. This Greek phrase (“being and not-being”) from scene 1 of Dr. Faustus highlights the 
tension in Ramist thought between fiction and reality. Three Ramist manuals, all from 
Cambridge, help in understanding the tension. J.S.P. 


91-145. Hotine, Margaret. The Politics of Anti-Semitism: THE JEW OF MALTA and THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 35-8. The staging of Malta at the time that 
Roderigo Lopez, the Queen’s Jewish physician, was tried and executed for treason in 1594 may 
have been part of an attempt to create anti-Semitism. MV, may have been an attempt to 
counterbalance this. J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


91-146. Hammond, Paul. Echoes of Waller in Marvell’s HORATIAN ODE, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 
172-3. In phrasing and thought, Waller’s 1645 poem about the King’s repairing of St. Paul’s 
suggests Marvell’s poem of 1650 about Cromwell’s return from Ireland. Marvell’s poem may be 
read as an ironic rewriting of Waller’s. J.S.P. 


Thomas Middlton 


91-147. Briggs, Julia. Middleton’s FORGOTTEN TRAGEDY: HENGIST, KING OF KENT, 
RES, 41, 164, 1990, 479-495. In this play (written about 1620), Middleton reworks political myth 
(particularly myths about the bird of a nation) and adapts it to his own political views. The 
potentially destructive nature of pretence onstage and off is demonstrated during the play withina ` 
play, in which the king is poisoned by seditious players who deliberately alter the text. State power 
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and sexual power are also equated: just as Vortiger takes possession of the land, he also takes the 
debauched Roxena as his lover, thus completing his invasion and figurative violation of the land. 
John Foxes’ The Birth of Merlin appears to have influenced Middleton’s depiction of the 
fickleness of citizens, with the resultant destabilization of the kingdom and empowerment of 
Saxon invaders. Further demythologizing occurs in the author’s refusal to valorize the Saxons in 
his presentation of them as destructive of Christianity. The Saxons are also associated with sexual 
rapacity, and the True (Protestant) church with chastity, as the Saxons destroy themselves with 
uncontrolled lust. The ancient Britons are aligned with Protestant England by accepting the rule 
of Truth, the chaste queen, and rejecting the principles of “adulterate faith”. E.E. 


91-148. Holdsworth, R.V. MEASURE FOR MEASURE, Middleton, and “Brakes of Ice”, N&Q, 
38, 1, 1991, 64-7. This obscure phrase at II.i.39 makes more sense if read as “breaks of ice”, which 
can contain a sexual meaning. Middleton’s work suggests echoes of Shakespeare’s play. J.S.P. 


John Milton 


91-149. Berkeley, David Shelley. Michael's New Commandment “With Promise”: PARADISE 
LOST II. 530-46, PLL, 24, 2, 1988, 133-41. Michael’s speech shows Milton ignoring medical 
teaching and personal experience, and bending the Bible to insist that man, having free will, is 
responsible for what befalls him in this world and the next. N.B.M. 


91-150. Bradley, J.G.R. Such Lycidas, Thy Loss to Shepherd’s Ear, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 163-5. In 
Lycidas, the expectations of readers are compounded by the absence of what they may anticipate 
and the presence of what they can not. Milton’s tricks with rhyme (e.g., omission of an expected 
thyme) owe much to the fact that Lycidas is an English adaptation of an Italian form. J.S.P. 


91-15]. Sokol, B.J. ‘Tilted Lees’, Dragons, Haemony, Menarche, Spirit and Matter in COMUS, 
RES, 41, 163, 1990, 309-24. Judging by the use of ‘tilted lees’, an expression connotative of both 
sexual pleasure and fermentation, and the association of the Lady with “melancholy blood” in 
the manuscript of Comus, Milton may have intentionally inserted a subtext celebrating menarche. 
This hypothesis is credible given his early interest in amorous themes and later references to 
menstruation in The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, as well as the contemporary attitude to 
the onset of menstruation as a positive event in which females become marriageable virgins. The 
Lady’s later silence can be construed as the difficulties she experiences with the beginning of such 
events as fertility, chastity, and readiness for love. Significantly, she is freed from these problems 
by Sabrina, whose virginity is a state of nurturing power. Therefore, the Lady’s menarche is 
indicative of her new capability for love and creation. E.E. 


Sir Walter Ralegh 


91-152. Brooks-Davies, Douglas and Mary Brooks-Davies. The Numbering of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s OCEAN TO CYNTHIA: a Problem Solved, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 31-5. Ralegh wrote both 
digits (thought to be Arabic 11 or 21) in Roman numerals; the first digit is neither 1 nor 2 but 
Roman v (lower case). J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 


91-153. Bains, Yashdip Singh. The Bad Quarto of Shakespeare’s ROMEO AND JULIET and the 
Theory of Memorial Reconstruction, ShJE, 126, 1990, 164-73. The two quartos of Rom. are 
authentic texts by one and the same author; the ‘bad’ quartos illuminate Shakespeare’s 
professional career. He and other playwrights completed their work in stages; Shakespeare’s 
canon contains sixty-two authentic scripts of thirty-seven plays. MIR 


91-154. Barker, Clive. Character and Discourse in Contemporary British Productions of 
Shakespeare, ShJe, 126, 1990, 149-59. Britain’s tourist-oriented culture has led to a loss of faith in 
the comprehensibility of the text and in the plays’ power to hold an audience. Directors have ideas 
about staging, but not about the plays; productions need star actors to sell tickets. MIR 
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91-155. Blake, N.F. Fume/Fury in 2 HENRY VI, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 49-51. In context the word 
“fume” at Liii., found in the First Folio but not in the Quarto, makes better sense that “furie”, 
which some editors have preferred. The allusion is to being befuddled, as by strong drink. J.S.P. 


91-156. Bruster, Douglas. Russet Mantle, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 63-4. “Russet” suggests “hope and 
steadfastness”, with no suggestion of tragedy as some have claimed. J.S.P. 


91-157. Carroll, William C. ‘When Beggars Die, There Are No Comets Seen”: The Discourse of 
Poverty and the Shakesperean Beggar, ShJE, 126, 1990, 96-104. Shakespeare modifies the 
complex traditions of the ‘sturdy beggar’, fusing counterfeit and genuine expressions of 
dispossession, and rejecting idealization. In the figure of Edgar/Poor Tom, he presents an incisive 
questioning of the beggar’s cultural status. MIR 


91-158. Cohen, Walter. The Subject of Shakespeare and the Subject of History, ShJe, 126, 1990, 60- 
4. The reception of Shakespeare’s characters up to 1660 confirms that their subjectivity is 
relatively coherent. M.J.R. 


91-159, de la Motte, Brunhild. Liberales Subjekt und weibliche Subjektivitat [ Liberal Subject and 
Female Subjectivity], ShJE, 126, 1990, 105-8, Shakespeare’s female characters expose the tension 
between the general human demands of liberal, humanistic ideology, and reality. (In 
German.) MIR 


91-160. DiMatteo, Anthony. “The Figure of This Harpy”: Shakespeare and the Moralized Ovid, 
N&Q, 38, 1, 199], 70-2. In Temp. III.111. Shakespeare reverses the myth of Phineas and the 
Harpies, using one Harpy and three men. The myth teaches a lesson about the dangers of flattery 
to princes blinded by faulty judgement. All three men are sinful. J.S.P. 


91-161. Franson, J. Karl. Numbers in Shakespeare’s Dedications to VENUS AND ADONIS and 
THE RAPE OF LUCRECE, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 51-4. The dedicatory pages to these poems seems 
to have been composed numerically, emphasizing 20, the age of the Earl of Southampton. IS P. 


91-162. Glaser, Horst Albert. Shakespeares SONETT 129 und seine deutschen Ubersetzer 
[Shakespeare’s SONNET 129 and its German Translators], Poetica, 22, 102, 1990, 195-212. Most 
German translations of the Sonnets are incomplete, and they are often renumbered; an 
examination of seven translations of “Sonnet 129”, among them those of Karl Lachmann, Stefan 
George, and Karl Kraus, shows that such translations are merely ‘shadows cast into exile’. (In 
German.) MIR. 


91-163. Goldstein, Leonard. Character and Politics in Some of Shakespeare's Histories, ShJE, 
126, 1990, 113-14. Characters like Jack Cade and Joan of Arc are political constructs. M.J.R. 


91-164. Hamburger, Maik. Das Subjekt auf der Bühne [The Subject on the Stage], ShJE, 126, 
1990, 140-4, Recent German Ham. productions show that the erosion of the traditional concept 
of identity has caused classical stage roles to become inadequate as a means by which actors can 
assert themselves as social subjectivities. (In German.) MIR. 


91-165. Heinemann, Margot. “Drama for Cannibals?” Notes on Brecht and Shakespearean 
Characterization, ShJE, 126, 1990, 135-9. Brecht’s aim in staging Shakespeare was not to reduce 
or exclude feeling, but to rely less on empathy. MIR 


91-166. Höhne, Horst. Subjektivitat und Charakter im Shakespeare-Bild der Romantik 
[Subjectivity and Character in the Romantics’ Image of Shakespeare}, ShJE, 126, 1990, 126-34. 
Through Coleridge, the Schlegels’ image of Shakespeare as a Romantic universal genius had a 
decisive influence on the English Romantics’ image of him. (In German.) MIR 


91-167. Kujawinska-Courtney, Krystyna. Shakespeare’s English History Plays as a Dramatic 
Genre, Zagadnienia Rodzajéw Literackich, 30, 60, 1987, 15-28. Critics devoted to Renaissance 
studies have analyzed Shakespeare’s history plays as a single dramatic genre and from the 
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viewpoint of classical and humanistic philosophy, Reformation theology, and twentieth-century 
political experience. Their support of the Tudor myth, which embraces the nationalistic 
glorification of England and explanations that the rational of human activities are acts of God’s 
providence and wisdom, cannot be entirely accepted, however, because Shakespeare was more of 
an artist and poet than a political propagandist or historian. Having composed these plays at 
various stages of his artistic maturity, he did not write them in chronological order; likewise, 
although using historical events for the framework of his plays, he was more concerned with 
analyzing the psychological and moral stetes of his heroes. The critics’ claim that all of the themes 
deal with power and its consequences, is too simplistic, for artistic differentiations in human 
morals and ethic responsibility exist in each of the plays. Although Shakespeare’s history plays 
possess elements belonging to the pseudo-historical romance and historical novel, they should be 
reclassified into the following multiform genre: dramatic chronicle, tragedies, historical plays, 
and pageantry. ` H.Z. 


91-168. Magister, Karl-Heinz. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1988, mit Nachträgen aus früheren 
Jahren [Shakespeare Bibliography for 1988, with Additional Material from Earlier Years], SIE, 
126, 1990, 239-320. [Annual international bibliography, listing surveys, periodicals, editions, 
biography, criticism, translation problems, and productions in various media; 1,674 
items.] MIR 


91-169. Mitchell, Jack. Nehmen wir zum Beispiel SONETT 130 [Take, for Example, SONNET 
130], ShJE, 126, 1990, 174-9. Contrasting the sonnet with a German translation shows that the 
point of its series of failed comparisons is that the lady is beyond comparison. (In 
German.) MIR 


91-170. Naumann, Anna-Christine. Sprache und Kérperaktion: Subjekterfahrung durch den 
theatralischen Diskurs mit Shakespeare-Texten [ Language and Body Movement: Experiencing the 
Subject through Theatrical Discourse with Shakespeare Texts], ShJE, 126, 1990, 160-3. Theatrical 
de-centring of the subject — with roles being split between several actors, etc. — is a transitional 
phase indicating the subject’s endangerment in today’s society. (In German.) MIR 


91-171. Politi, Jina. The Gibbet-Maker, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 54-5. This phrase, found in Tit. 
IV.iii.79, suggests the account by Henry Barrow of the reprieve from hanging in March, 1592/3, 
of himself and John Greenwood; on April 6, however, the two were hanged. This suggests that Tit. 
was not composed before that date. Shakespeare’s religious beliefs, his attitudes toward the 
Puritans, and his political ideology may nzed re-examination. J.S.P. 


91-172. Procházka, Martin. Subjektivitdt und dramatischer Diskurs im STURM [Subjectivity and 
Dramatic Discourse in TEMPEST], ShJE, 126, 1990, 115-25. Subjectivity in Tmp. is a conscious 
re-evaluation of the essence of dramatic discourse as both an action and a representation of social 
praxis. The play expropriates and simultaneously re-appropriates the conventions of courtly 
masque to give them significance for the individual spectator. (In German.) MIR 


. 91-173. Sams, Eric. Assiays of Bias, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 60-3. The editors of Ham. all err in 
accepting as truth something that is but a hypothesis, relying on “memorial reconstruction”. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge tailor their material to fit their beliefs about this play. JS.P. 


91-174. Sams, Eric. The Painful Misadventures of PERICLES Acts I-II, N&Q, 38 1, 1991, 67-70. 
Interna! and externa] evidence points to Shakespeare as the sole author of this play, which, 
written early, was later revised. It is a mistake to attribute the first two acts to George Wilkins, as 
some have done. JS.P. 


91-175. Schafer, Elizabeth. The Date of THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 57-60. Windsor’s proximity to London and the river (associated with sexual excursions) 
may have helped determine Shakespeare’s choice of it as a setting for this play. Use of the Garter 
convention for dating the play as 1597 seeras strained; there is no good reason for accepting 1597 
as the correct date. JS.P. 
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91-176. Scragg, Leah. "Her C’s, Her U's, and Her Te Why That?” A New Reply for Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, RES, XLII, 165, 1991, 1-16. The scene in Act II, scene v of TN depends for its humour 
largely on Malvolio’s selection of characters from Maria’s letter. The sequence of letters are 
assigned bawdy meanings by the audience, an action which creates comedy because of the 
‘disparity between Malvolio’s proper demeanour and the message he unwittingly forms, and 
because he is unknowingly defeated. The choice of “c”, “u”, “t”, and “p” reminds the audience of 
the pickpockets known to steal in theatres, and which were warned against in other plays. E.E. 


91-177. Seehase, Georg. Bemuuhungen mit Shakespeare [ Efforts with Shakespeare], ShJE, 126, 
1990, 13-23. Changes in the world situation and in subjective awareness constantly expose fresh 
textual levels in Shakespeare’s works [lecture given at Weimar Shakespeare Days, 14 April 1989]. 
(In German.) MIR 


91-178. Shaheen, Naseeb. Biblical References in LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 
55-6. It is important that Bibles available to Shakespeare be used when commenting on Biblical 
references in his plays. In 1.ii.196 of this play the words of Berowne are those of the Authorized 
Version of 1611, but this play was written earlier. Modern editors are too often ignorant of earlier 
Bibles in English than the King James. J.S.P. 


91-179. Shaheen, Naseeb. Shylock’s “Abram” in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, N&Q, 38, 1, 
1991, 56-7. Norman Nathan in 1970 erred in using the King James Bible to argue that 
Shakespeare’s use of “Abram” rather than “Abraham” is significant; he should have used the 
Geneva Bible, where no lack of fruitfulness is indicated. Meter dictated Shakespeare’s use of the 
two-syllable name; ditto Marlowe in The Jew of Malta. J.S.P. 


91-180. Siemon, James R. “Subjected Thus”: Utterance, Character, and RICHARD II, ShJE, 126, 
1990, 65-80. The Bakhtinian concept of ‘utterance’ transcends two extremes of character 
interpretation in Shakespeare — Pope’s view, that each speaker’s idiom is individualized, and 
Tolstoy’s, that characters are merely the playwright’s mouthpieces. Linguistic utterances in R2 
specify the speaker both according to social class and according to economic status. Dialogical 
interplay between Richard and his interlocutors gives his utterances and his character their 
meaning. MIR 


91-181. Smith, M WA. Statistical Inference in A TEXTUAL COMPANION TO THE OXFORD 
SHAKESPEARE, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 73-8. “Fundamental flaws . . . seriously undermine the 
validity of Gary Taylor’s “The Canon and Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays‘II, in William 
Shakespeare: A Textual Companion (Oxford, 1987). [Copious examples are cited.] J.S.P. 


91-182. Sorge, Thomas. Unsere Shakespeares — Nachdenken über einen Wegbegleiter [Our 
Shakespeare: Reflections on a Companion], ShJE, 126, 1990, 24-40. The history of Shakespeare 
interpretation in East Germany, particularly the controversies of the mid-1960s surrounding the 
1964 Ham. production by Maik Hamburger and Adolf Dresen in Griefswald, shows that a variety 
of Shakespeares existed there, reflecting the contemporary context in which the interpreters were 
writing. (In German.) MIR 


91-183. Summers, Ellen. Genre as Ideology and the Characterization of Angelo, ShJE, 126, 1990, 
109-12. The character of Angelo is constructed from the clash between comedy and tragedy as 
generic ideologies. MIR 


91-184. Ullrich, Peter. Das Spiel im Spiele: Beobachtungen eines Zuschauers [The Play within the 
Play: Observations of a Member of the Audience], ShJE, 126, 1990, 145-8. The fate of Pyramus 
and Thisbe can be touching in itself, but in Ham. the ‘Mouse-trap’ has no intrinsic interest and 
only affects its audience in the frame play. (In German.) MIR 


91-185. Walch, Guunter. Das historische Subjekt als “Roman Actor” und geschichtlicher Akteur: 
Zur Interrogativstruktur des JULIUS CÄSAR [The Historical Subject as “Roman Actor” and 
Historical Agent” On the Interrogative Structure of JULIUS CAESAR], ShJE, 126, 1990, 81-95. 
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Shakespeare’s aesthetics of drama has affinities with indefinite interrogative text structures. The 
entire discursive activity of JC aims to create a new form of discourse that can address the 
problem’ of how to represent unprecedented phenomena that are currently in the process of 
historical development. Shakespeare distances himself both from monarchism and 
republicanism. (In German.) MIR 


91-186. Watson, George. Shakespeare and the Norman Conquest: English in the Elizabethan 
Theatre, VQR, 66, 4, 1990, 613-28. Shakespeare, a conscious linguistic who wrote considerable 
passages in French in H5, accepted the arbitrariness of linguistic signs. He exploited the double 
derivation of English from Germanic and Latin roots, a distinction proven by its continuance in 
modern British speech. The Germanic side permitted monosyllabic lines. Shakespeare translates 
himself by moving from complex to simple expression permitting a rhetorical suspension with 
resulting dramatic tension. He is quite deliberate in his clarity. REW. 


91-187. Weimann, Robert. Subjekt und Diskurs in Shakespeares Charakterisierung: 
Menschendarstellung in neuer Sicht [ Subject and Discourse in Shakespeare’s Characterization: The 
Presentation of Persons in a New Light], ShJE, 126, 1990, 41-55. Philosophical criticism of the 
concept of the human subject has transformed the theatrical conception of dramatic character. 
We cannot now see Shakespeare’s characters as organic unities presenting a discursive image of 
universal humanity. Instead, it is becoming possible to see Shakespeare’s dramatic 
characterization as radically discontinuous and ‘un-unifying’, but nevertheless related to the 


activity of historically determined subjects. (In German.) MIR. 
91-188. White, R.S. Shakespearean Source-Material in Spenser, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 60. Spenser 
contains a great deal of unattributed Shakespearean source-material. J.S.P. 


91-189. Zapf, Hubert. “To sing and speak in many sorts of music”: Musik und kommunikatives 
Handeln in Shakespeares TWELFTH NIGHT [ Music and Communicative Action in Shakespeare's 
TWELFTH NIGHT], Poetica, 22, 1-2, 1990, 21-45. Music is an important medium of 
characterization and structure in TN, and represents a dimension of prelinguistic or 
supralinguistic creativity, closely connected to the principle of communicative action. Viola 
actualizes music’s potential for communicative significance; a process of conflict between this 
potential and a world of egoism, deceit and aggression leads to music’s corruption and 
disappearance from the stage before it finally reappears in a changed, disillusioned form. The 
play’s music is not characterized by continuity and harmony, but by extreme contrasts, 
discontinuities, and discords, the progression of the music often contradicting the progression of 
the plot. (In German.) MIR 


John Shirley 


91-190. Lerer, Seth. British Library MS HARLEY 78 and the Manuscripts of John Shirley, N&Q, 
37, 4, 1990, 400-3. The paper and contents of the Sion, Harley, and Trinity College MSS suggest 
that these originally constituted one large book. For them, Shirley used two stacks of paper [here 
described]. J.S.P. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


91-191. Boss, J.A. Sidney’s ARCADIA and Spenser's “Sad Pourtraict” (THE FAERIE QUEENE 
I.i.39-40), N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 26-7. Spenser’s dying Amavia resembles Partheniz in Book III of 
the Arcadia. A considerable number of verbal parallels exist in the two works. J.S.P. 


91-192. Doelman, Jim. A Seventeenth-Century Publication of Three of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
PSALMS, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 162-3. At least one copy has survived of all the French Psalm Tunes 
with English Words, a collection used in the reformed churches of France and Germany (1632). It 
includes amended versions of Sidney’s Psalms 40-2. In 1631 the Stationers gave permission for 
this publication to John Standish. JSP. 
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91-193. Farley-Hills, David. Sidney and Poetic Madness, NEO, 38, 1, 1991, 24-6. Rather than 
opposing the view of poetry that he finds in Plato’s Jon, Sidney is defending the idea of divine 
inspiration. We should not identify Sidney too closely with Astrophil. J.S.P. 


Henry Vaughan 


91-194. Kennedy, Robert F. Another Vaughan Borrowing, RES, 41, 163, 1990, 363-4. In his 
edition of Henry Vaughan’s works, L.C. Martin compares the opening lines of Vaughan’s poem 
“The World‘ with Owen Feltham’s Resolves, a work which strongly echoes Vaughan’s imagery 
and view of Christian platonism. However, the definition of marriage in William Heale’s An 
Apologie for Women more closely parallels Vaughan’s opening lines in its emphasis on the 
marriage ring as “‘the ring of union whose poesie is Pure and endlesse”. E.E. 


John Webster 


91-195. Mulryan, John. The Tortoise and the Lady in Vincenzo Cartari’s IMAGINI and John 
Webster’s THE WHITE DEVIL, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 78-9. Cartari’s opus emphasizes the danger of 
sexual intercourse for female tortoises and applies this to women. In Webster’s play, Vittoria 
would have done well to restrict her sexual activity to that done within matrimony. J.S.P. 


Lady Mary Wroth 


91-196. Pigeon, Renée. Manuscript Notations in an Unrecorded Copy of Lady Mary Wroth's THE 
COUNTESS OF MOUNTGOMERIES URANIA (1621), N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 81-2. To this 
book’s incomplete final paragraph ending with the word “And” an early reader added a 
conclusion, written in ink. The unique copy containing this ending is in the UCLA University 
Research Library. Unrecorded in the Short Title Catalogue, this copy brings the number of 
known copies to 22. The Library of Congress copy ends with three lines of verse, in pencil.J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 
91-197. Lawless, Donald S. MYNE OWNE JOHN POYNTZ and Juvenal, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 22. 
When Wyatt abandons Luigi Alamanni as his source, he turns to Juvenal. J.S.P. 
Drama 
91-198. Eccles, Mark. Elizabethan Actors I: A-D, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 38-49. New facts about 
English actors between 1558 and 1642 can be supplied from Ms records in London. J.S.P. 


91-199. Monitto, Gary. ‘Vnsauorie Worde”: THE PILGRIMAGE TO PARNASSUS (1598-9) 
1.243, N&Q, 38, 1, 1991, 49. The “unsavoury word” is Latin “ars”, a pun on English “arse”. 
Madido says he would have to need something sweet-smelling were he to name the word. The play 
is anonymous. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Joseph Addison 


91-200. Corse, Taylor. An Echo of Dryiden in Addison’s CATO, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 178. Line 108 of 
Cato, at the end, quotes Dryden. Both he and Addison used Roman history to comment on the 
political history of their time. Dryden’s comment in The First Pastoral of Virgil elaborates upon 
the Roman author. J.S.P. 


Aphra Behn 


91-201. Pearson, Jacqueline. Gender and Narrative in the Fiction of Aphra Behn, Part I, RES, 42, 
165, 1991, 40-56. Recent reassessments of Behn’s work have focused on the role of the narrator. 
Although the narrative appears simple, different and often subversive meanings are encoded in 
the paradoxical attitudes of the female narrators: they appear to accept the standards of the male- 
dominated literary establishment while simultaneously criticizing the male world and its 
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inhabitants. This subversion is implied by the emphasis on the inadequacy of male narrative 
authority; the inequalities of the gender of language; and ironic comments by a female narrator 
addressed to a male readership. Female authority, which is non-existent in the real world, has the 
power to convert texts from tragedy to comedy; however, women are often read as texts by men, 
sometimes with tragic consequences. Narrators also frequently alter meanings of texts by 
questioning and therefore undercutting the apparent moral framework, thus encoding “the 
contradictions . . . of human nature”, particularly the roles of women. E.E. 


91-202. Todd, Janet and Virginia Crompton. Rebellions Antidote: or a DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
COFFEE AND TEA, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 175-7. The “A.B.” who signed this poem and preferred 
tea is probably Behn; “J.C.B.”, the other author, is harder to identify but may be Jeffrey Boys, a 
member of the Boys family, or John Bowman, who also knew Behn in the 1670’s. In the poem, tea 
and coffee seem to represent an opposition to intrigue and factionalism. Other poems exist 
contrasting beverages with alcohol. In Behn’s time, alcohol was safer to drink than water and was 
drunk at every meal, including breakfast. J.S.P. 


James Boswell 


91-203. Kullman, Colby H. Boswell Interviews Rousseau, SCR, 21, 2, 1989, 39-45. The record of 
six interviews at Môtiers in the Val de Travers (December, 1764) illustrates Boswell’s 
determination and skill at arranging interviews and, consequentially, the greatly evocative power 
of his prose. Determined to gain Rousseau’s regard, Boswell makes dramatic use of scenery, time, 
humour, and character differences. Success comes as apprehensions give way to growing 
confidence and Boswell, skilfully managing “one potentially explosive subject area after 
another”, eventually gains his object’s “Sage counsel . . . and spiritual kinship”. L.M.D. 


William Dodd 


91-204. Lim, C.S. A Postdating for OED from William Dodd's BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
(1752), N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 188-9. The verb “dilaniate”, cited in OED in 1654 as the latest usage, 
occurs in Dodd’s book. OED thought the word obsolete in 1651, but Johnsen included it in his 
dictionary. J.S.P. 


John Dryden 


91-205. Gillespie, Stuart. Dryden’s Second Poem on the Royal Wedding of 1683?, RES, 41, 163, 
1990, 365-9. Evidence suggests that one of Dryden’s translations of Theocritus, Idyll XVII, 
subtitled “The Epithalamium of Helen and Menelaus” was, like his earlier translation of Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue, intended to celebrate the marriage of Princess Anne and the prospective birth of 
her first child. The main indicators that the poem are its departures from the original, especially 
the emphasis on the offspring of the marriage, who would have solved the problem of succession 
to King James. That the poem was not published until January 1685, eight months after the 
Princess’s pregnancy had resulted in a still birth, calls into question the date of composition: 
however, since this poem was included in a collection of some of Dryden’s earlier works, it is 
possible that he had translated it at some point during the previous year. ER 


91-206. Levasseur, Sherry. John Dryden’s Views of Charles I, Cromwell, and Charles IT, N&Q, 38, 
2, 1991, 173-5. Dryden’s Heroique Stanzas illustrates that his criticism of Charles I arises not from 
the King’s absolutist rule but from his lack of good judgment. This purpose also underlies Astraea 
Redux, in which he urges Charles II to heed the result of his father’s bad judgment. Dryden praises 
Cromwell because he gave the nation the leadership that was lacking under Charles I. J.S.P. 


Abel Evans 


91-207. Chapin, Chester. The Poems of Abel Evans, 1679-1737, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 178-81. D.F. 
Faxon in English Verse 1701-1750 (1975) is mistaken in attributing to Evans the poem Pre- 
Existence: A Poem in Imitation of Milton (1714). Evans had, in fact, attacked Milton and thus 
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would not be likely to write a poem in imitation of him. Moreover, the tone of this poem is unlike 
that of any work known to be Evans’s. The true author of it is unknown. J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


91-208. Goldgar, Bertrand A. Why Was EURYDICE Hissed?, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 186-8. No 
evidence exists that the riot of footmen at Drury Lane Theater on 19 February 1717, disrupted 
Fielding’s play. His second play, Eurydice Hissed, contains a comment explaining the failure of 
the first. This involves a joke attacking Walpole and the unpopular Gin Act. J.S.P. 


91-209. Plank, Jeffrey. The Narrative Forms of JOSEPH ANDREWS, PLL, 24, 2, 1988, 142-58. 
Fielding’s “embedded” tales which (unlike the “interpolated” tales) have been neglected by recent 
critics, also refer to literary conventions and present models of response. The narrative 
conventions they refer to have their origin in Augustan descriptive poetry. Fielding’s adaptation 
of the narrative technique allows him to represent the relation of literature to reality. N.B.M. 


Charles James Fox 


91-210. Schweitzer, David. The Destruction of Some Fox Papers, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 193. Evidence 
exists that the main bedy of the papers of Fox (1749-1806) were not given to the British Library 
intact. A letter of 1907 from Lady Agatha Russell to Sir George Trevelyan strongly suggests that 
some of the Fox papers were destroyed, perhaps with Trevelyan’s approval. Correspondence 
between Francis Rolla Russell, Lady Agatha, and Trevelyan suggests that the Russell’s gave the 
Fox paper to Trevelyan as a gift. Lady Agatha favoured destroying “a good deal” of the 
papers. J.S.P. 


Edward Gibbon 


91-211. Noonkester, Myron C. Gibbon in India, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 192. Ina letter of 1822, William 
Carey, a Baptist missionary in India, wrote unfavourably of Gibbon’s religious views. For Carey 
and others like him, Gibbon’s tolerance was a hindrance in both this world and the next. J.S.P. 


Elizabeth Haywood 


91-212. Firmager, Gabrielle M. Eliza Haywood: Some Further Light on Her Background?, N&Q, 
38, 2, 1991, 181-3. Two undated letters from Haywood to prospective patrons cast some light on 
her background. Letter 1 is a holograph; letter 2 seems to have been dictated. Both seek financial 
help. The play referred to in letter 1 may have been The Fair Captive (1721). J.S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 


91-213. Wheeler, David. Crosscurrents in Literary Criticism, 1750-1790: Samuel Johnson and 
Joseph Warton, SCR, 4, 1, 1987, 23-42. Johnson and Warton were never close friends but were 
companionable. As time passed, Warton, the academician, became a scholar and later a shaper of 
new critical theories. Johnson entrenched himself in the traditional theories. Warton got the last 
word, for he lived longer than Johnson. L.M.M. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


91-214. Horwath, Peter. Name and Location of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘“‘Rascian Town’, 
N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 189. This town seems to have been Raitzenstadt or Ratzenstadt, a settlement 
near the south wall of the castle in Buda. J.S.P. 


Alexander Pope 


91-215. Corse, Taylor. “Another Yet the Same”: Joseph Hall and THE DUNCIAD, N&Q, 38, 2, 
1991, 183-4. In burlesquing Aeneid VI, Pope may be alluding to Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem 
(1905, translated into English by John Healey in 1909), a parody of travel literature, science, and 
politics in the Renaissance. <- JSP. 
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91-216. Corse, Taylor. Pope and Granville: Fictions of Friendship, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 184-6. 
Granville’s Genuine Works in Verse and Prose (1732) contains an invitation to one Harry to meet 
William Wycherley on a visit. It has been assumed that Harry is Henry St. John, Lord 
Bolingbroke. It is hard to believe, however, that Granville was planning a meeting between Pope 
and Bolingbroke while writing a critique on Wycherley “Harry” may not be a Bolingbroke. 
Granville’s “Letter” is probably but “a piece of creative hindsight”. One of Pope’s early mentors, 
Granville admired Pope’s poetry. J.S.P. 


Samuel Richardson 


91-217. Gordon, Robert C. Heroism Demilitariżed: The Grandison Example, San Jose Studies, 
XV 3, 1989, 28-47. Through his antimilitaristic hero, Sir Charles Grandison, Richardson 
attempts to redefine traditional heroic values. J.J.R. 


Tobias Smollett 


91-218. Costopoulos-Almon, Olga. A Note on Smollett’s ATOM, N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 191-2. The 
name Peter Gore is a pun on paregoric, an anodyne, and croton oil, a purgative. In naming the 
character, Smollett intended both a medicinal and philosophical reference. J.S.P. 


William Stephens 


91-219. Yolton, Jean. Authorship of A LADY’S RELIGION (1697), N&Q, 38, 2, 1991, 177. The 
author of this work was probably William Stephens (1647?-1718) rather than Edward Stephens 
(d. 1706). William was known for his strong Whig principles; Edward was a pamphleteer on 
political and religious matters. Pierre Coste, the translator of this work into French, tells us only 
that the author was a “Mr. Stephens”. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 


Jane Austen 
91-220. Kastely, James L. PERSUASION: Jane Austen’s Philosophical Rhetoric, P&L, 15, 1, 
1991, 74-88. To escape withering, Anne Elliot must seek a community of the Others, but 
Wentworth sees the world as a place of autonomous action not a socially-complex universe. The 
ethic problems of having a viable self are rhetorical problems of constituting a community of 
other voices, but we can be unavailable for conversation. Wentworth in choosing not to talk to 
Anne chooses not to know himself. In granting Wentworth authority over her, Anne injures 
herself but exhibits a generous passion. Her task as a rhetor is to invent a community where none 
exists. Using contingency to create an occasion of discourse, Anne creates an opening for 
Wentworth to converse and challenges masculine firmness with feminine tenderness and 
endurance. R.E.W. 


91-221. LeFaye, Deirdre. Jane Austen's Nephew: A Re-identification, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 414-15. A 
letter of 1871 shows that the nephew referred to by Caroline Austen in a memoir of 1867 was not 
Henry Knight, as previously thought (see N&Q for 1984, pp. 471-2) but Henry-Edgar Austen 
(1811-54). JS.P. 


Eaton Stannard Barrett 


91-222. Kelly, Gary. Unbecoming a Heroine: Novel Reading, Romanticism, and Barrett's THE 
HEROINE, NCF, 45, 2, 1990, 220-41. Barrett attacks upper-class decadence and middle class 
emulation of courtly culture in his novel The Heroine, which associates popular novels and novel- 
reading with a range of current (and to Barrett reprehensible) values and practices, thereby 
burlesquing fashionable Gothic and sentimental literature and asserting that women should 
submit to male authority. The Heroine was successful because of its then-timely themes, and 
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because of Barrett’s skillful handling of the picaresque Quixote form, his vivacity of character, 
and his control of language and narrative point of view. J.J.B. 


William Blake 


91-223. Borkowska, Ewa. Iconography and Iconology: A Study of William Blake’s Illuminated 
Poetry, Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 33, 2, 1986, 165-167. The interaction of poetic and pictorial 
elements in Blake’s works can be analyzed by using the three strata that the 20th century art 
historian and critic, Erwin Panofsky, proposed for the interpretation of any picture or design. The 
first or pre-iconographical level is seen in the sharply delineated floral and animal motifs and 
graphic depictions of mythological and hero-like figures in Blake’s poems. In the next step — 
iconographic description — the cognitive perception of objects and an analysis of the presence of 
the sublime connect the artistic motifs with themes and concepts to give a single visualized image. 
Finally, on the iconological level, symbolic interpretations of words implement the discovery of 
the poet’s ultimate intent. H.Z. 


91-224. Heffernab, James A.W. Blake’s Oothoon: The Delemmas of Marginality, SIR, 30, 1, 1991, 
3-18. Oothoon is difficult to understand because she refuses to be polarized. She rejects all binary 
oppositions, particularly traditional gender oppositions. Refusing to tolerate the limits 
empiricism places on the senses, she stressed the vitality of sensual desire and tries to liberate 
it. A.B.F, 


William Lisle Bowles 


91-225. Pedley, Colin. Dating Bowles's Sonnets, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 403. The article in N&Q for 
1989, p. 166, by Duncan Wu, giving probable dates for these poems, can be supplemented by new 
evidence making the dates more precise. Wu said that Fourteen Sonnets was published c. May, 
1789, and that the Sonnets ... on Picturesque Spots (an enlarged version of the other) before July 
of that year. The first work was noticed in March, and the second was advertised as published 
May 28, 1789. J.S.P. 


91-226. Pedley, Colin. Two Uncollected Poems by William Lisle Bowles, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 403-5. 
George Gilfillan’s 1855 edition of Bowles’s poems lacks at least two that appeared in newspapers 
“The Briton’s March to Glory” (1803) and “On a Trumpet for Deafness” (1832). [The texts of 
both poems are reproduced.] ISP. 


91-227. Ruddick, Bill. ‘Genius of the sacred fountain of tears’: A Bicentenary Tribute to the Sonnets 
of William Lisle Bowles, ChLB, 72, 1990, 276-84. Through texturally thin, Bowles’s sonnets are 
worth remembering for their direct emotional statement and lack of verbal artifice, so novel and 
attractive to the first generation Romantics. J.HLA. 


Robert Burns 


91-228. Thornton, Robert D. LADY MARY ANN KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 114-26. Although nothing 
definite is known about the origin of the song “Lady Mary Ann”, it could have been written by 
Robert Burns in 1791 at Ellisland. The process of growth could have been inspired by his three 
sons; in fact, the last stanza could be Burn’s autobiography. This song was probably inspired by 
the fragment “My Love Is Long A-Growing” from David Herd’s manuscript collection of ' 
Scottish songs, which Burns drew on for inspiration during this time period. E.B.H. 


George Gordon Byron 


91-229. Franklin, Caroline. “(Quiet cruising o er the ocean woman”: Byron’s DON JUAN and the 
Woman Question, SIR, 29, 4, 1990, 603-31. In its treatment of sexual mores and the role of women 
in society, DJ shows the influence of Segue, Women: Their Condition and Influence in Society 
(1803) and Meiners, History or the Female Sex (1808). Byron sees an unalterable dynamics of 
human sexuality which militates against changing either the role of women or sexual 
mores. A.BF. 
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91-230. Watkins, John. Byron and the Phenomenology of Negation, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 395-411. 
Byron’s negativity can be seen in the formal fragmentation of his late work and in the narrative 
and rhetorical disintegration found in his poetic. Analogues exist in the encounter of modern 
phenomenology with the nothing. A.B.F. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


91-231. Cole, Steven E. The Logic of Personhood: Coleridge and the Social Production of Agency, 
SIR, 30, 1, 1991, 85-111. If we give Coleridge serious attention as a philosopher, we will find that 
his view of reason and personal identity offers a “defense of agency as a shared construal of 
identity”. A.B.F. 


91-232. Kitson, Peter. Coleridge, Southey, and Richard Brothers: An Incident from Charles Lloyd’s 
EDMUND OLIVER, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 405-7. After Coleridge and Lloyd quarrelled, Lloyd 
satirized the poet in his novel as a follower of Brothers, a religious enthusiast. Both Coleridge and 
Southey were interested in this man. In a letter of 1808, however, Southey said he thought that 
people like Brothers belonged in Bedlam, a judgement concurred in by Oliver. J.S.P. 


91-233. Lawrence, Berta. Kate Ward’s Century, ChLB, 70, 1990, 206-9. The Recollections of Kate 
Ward (1825-1925) provide a vivid picture of Over and Neither Stowey in Coleridge’s time.J.H.A 


91-234. Taylor, Anya. “4 Father's Tale”: Coleridge Foretells the Life of Hartley, SIR, 30, 1, 1991, 
37-56. Coleridge’s poems about his son reveal a strangely critical attitude and show the difficulty 
he had in achieving appropriate feelings. These poems foreshadow much of Hartley’s life, and 
they cast question on Coleridge’s theory of human development. A.B.F. 


91-235. Watters, Reginald. ‘Therefore you love it best’: A Reading of Coleridge’s LINES 
WRITTEN AT SHURTON BARS, ChLB, 69, 1990, 153-64. Taking over from ‘Brockley Coomb’ 
and ‘The Eolian Harp’, ‘Lines Written at Shurton Bars’ concentrates on Sara Coleridge, now 
imagined as an active presence, so as to anticipate (albeit crudely) the later conversation poems. It 
is permeated by delicate parallels between nature and mind, and by a complex set of literary 
allusions (especially to Shakespeare), suggesting Coleridge’s self-doubts and domesticised 
sexuality. J.HLA, 


Thomas De Quincey 


91-236. Groves, David. De Quincey, David Robinson, and the Edinburgh POST, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
420. De Quincey’s authorship of two reviews of Blackwood’s Magazine that appeared in the Post 
for October and December, 1827, previously attributed to him by Stuart Tave on the basis of 
internal evidence, now has complete corroboration in the form of three letters (hitherto 
unknown) from Robinson to William Blackwood. SP. 


91-237. Groves, David. De Quincey, A “Lost” Passage from the EDINBURGH EVENING 
POST, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 419-20. Because the Glasgow Courier reprinted two essays by De 
Quincey from the Post of June 14 and 28, 1828, we are able to restore two sentences incomplete in 
the sole surviving copies of the Post for those dates. The incomplete sentences appear in Stuart 
Tave’s New Essays by De Quincey (Princeton, 1966). [The sentences are reproduced.] J.S.P. 


Mary Diana Dods 


91-238. Bennett, Betty T. Mary Diana Dods’s, Not Mary Shelley’s Poetic Lament: A Correction, 
KSMB, 4, 1989, 27-30. The lament written on the endpaper of Dramas of the Ancient World and 
dated “‘Feby—1822” is by Dods, not Mary Shelley. Many of the corrections and notes in the book 
were written by Dods, probably in preparation for a second edition; Dods evidently gave the 
volume to Mary Shelley sometime after 1825-26. J.J.B. 


Wiliam Hazlitt 


91-239. Garnett, Mark A. The Napoleonist, ChLB, 70, 1990, 185-95. Hazlitt’s favourable view of 
Napoleon suggests that, for all his radicalism, he did not disapprove of arbitrary power if wisely 
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exercised. The consequent ambiguity of his Life of Napoleon has alienated Hazlitt’s friends and 
enemies alike, but it may be seen as a virtue. J.HLA. 


91-240. Mulvihill, James. The Anatomy of Idolatry: Hazlitt’s LIBER AMORIS, ChLB, 70, 1990, 
195-203. Far from being purely personal, Liber Amoris is an exhaustive and erudite analysis of the 
idea of infatuation, Menippean mode. The fall of a sexual idol parallels that of Hazlitt’s political 
idol Napoleon, and idolatry is seen as endemic to the spirit of the age. J.H.A. 


91-241. Mulvihill, James. Character and Culture in Hazlitt’s SPIRIT OF THE AGE, NCF, 45, 3, 
1990, 281-99. Hazlitt’s method is epistemological, not ideological: he views man as a complex and 
varied aggregate of traits, character as constantly changing, and society or culture as similarly 
complex — yet possessing an intercommunity or identity as well. The self-representations of the 
age are filled with disjunctions, but the age achieves identity through an overarching 
consciousness of them. J.J.B. 


James Hogg 


91-242. Groves, David, The Frontispiece to James Hogg’s CONFESSIONS, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
421-2. The facsimile handwritten frontispiece to this work, generally omitted from editions of 
Hogg’s book since the first, is integral to the novel in that it shows Hogg’s interest in historical 
detail and helps us to sympathize with his protagonist, who killed himself ten days later. J.S.P. 


91-243. Groves, David. James Hogg: Alterations to the Bibliography, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 421. Inan 
article of 1935, Edith Batho attributed The Coventer’s Tomb to Hogg; the author is actually 
Thomas Pringle. The three Poetic Mirror satires, however, are probably Hogg’s, as are the Ballad 
of King Gregory, and an essay, Portraits of Living Scottish Poets, signed M.M. Hogg had 
previously used this pseudonym. J.S.P. 


Francis Jeffrey 


91-244. Groves, David. Francis Jeffrey and the “Peterloo” Massacre of 1819, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
418. In 1823 Jeffrey gave a speech, hitherto not noted, in Edinburgh, reporting his conversion to a 
more democratic outlook as a result of the infamous massacre of 1819 in which 11 civilians were 
killed by soldiers and hundreds wounded in a rally for political reform at St. Peter’s Field, near 
Manchester. J.S.P. 


John Keats 


91-245. Bate, Jonathan. Tom Moore and the Making of the ODE TO PSYCHE, RES, 41, 163, 
1990, 325-33. The content and poetic style of the Ode to Psyche suggest that Keats was influenced 
by the poet Thomas Moore, whose Epistles, Odes and Other Poems he is known to have read. 
Aside from the use of Psyche as subject, there are stylistic parallels in terms of vocabulary and the 
experimental use of the epistle and ode. Although Keats inverts Moore’s vision by ending the 
‘Ode’ with non-consummation and formal completion, both his work and that of his 
contemporary are influenced by the philosophy of syncretism (life as the maker of the soul). 
Moreover, both poets dedicate a number of their works to a girl named Fanny. E.E. 


91-246. Bracher, Mark. Ideology and Audience Response to Death in Keats's TO AUTUMN, SIR, 
29, 4, 1990, 633-55. The same qualities of “To Autumn” which lead to an acceptance of the 
human situation lead away from any effort to ameliorate human suffering. The poem encourages 
fantasies of union and merger associated with natural supernaturalism and encourages a quietism 
rather than a desire to respond to human misery and injustice. A.B.F. 


91-247. Davies, H. Neville. Keats, Winchester, and the Marriage Psalm, KSMB, 4, 1989, 31-60. 
Psalm 128 offers a key link between Keats’s composition of “To Autumn” and his decision to 
earn a living through journalism. The psalm connects images of autumn and walking with 
matrimonial satisfactions and the security of earning a living through labour. Keats could have 
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heard Purcell’s setting of the psalm in Winchester Cathedral; he could also have been influenced 
by the work of Joseph Warton, memorialized in Winchester as well. J.J.B. 


91-248. Gleason, John B. A Greek Echo in Keats’ ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, RES, 42, 165, 
1991, 78-80. At the time “Ode on a Grecian Urn” was written, Keats shared in the idealization of 
ancient Greece popular at the time and was known to have read Greek literature in translation. 
There is a close parallel between the first line and a half of the poem and a fragment of Heraclitus’ 
epigram, a similarity which has gone unnoticed by critics. Keats is likely to have read this 
fragment in Plutarch’s Moralia, in which the Heraclitus quotation appears in an essay entitled 
“The Begetting of the Soul”. E.E. 


91-249. Homans, Margaret. Keats Reading Women, Women Reading Keats, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 341- 
70. Keats’s feeling of literary and sexual inadequacy led him to treat women in a way which 
discouraged female readership. Since he found female figures threatening, he converted them into 
abstractions and substituted his own words for theirs. A.B.F. 


91-250. Swann, Charles. A Fitzgerald Debt to Keats? From ISABELLA into TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 437-8. Because Fitzgerald greatly admired Keats, a passage in Tender 
(1982, p. 65) implying social criticism may have been suggested to him by stanzas 15 and 16 of 
Keats’s “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil”. J.S.P. 


91-251. Yamauchi, Shoichi. The Labyrinthian Path — Keats’s Melancholy and His 1820 Volume, S 
in EL, 1989, 3-20. The choice and arrangement of poems in the 1820 volume shows Keats’s will to 
reassess his poetry and define its value. It outlines the poet’s labyrinthian path, revealing the close 
relationship of the poet’s melancholy with his “Negative Capability”. However, the order of the 
poems also tempts the less shrewd reader to follow the straight road of Keats’s “thoughts”, 
concealing thereby the rich ambiguity of Keats’s best poetry. N.B.M. 


Charles Lamb 


91-252. Beer, John. Lamb, Elton and Coleridge’s ‘enigma about Cupid’, ChLB, 71, 1990, 246-8. A 
apparently curious reference to Cupid, in a letter from Lamb to Coleridge about Charles 
Abraham Elton’s reaction to Aids to Reflection, is probably to one of Coleridge’s manuscript 
annotations in a presentation copy of that work, rather than to the text itself. JHA. 


91-253. Coates, John. Bereavement into Art: Lamb's DREAM CHILDREN and Kipling’s THEY, 
ChLB, 71, 1990, 222-35. Dealing with loss and bereavement, Dream Children and They are both 
highly-wrought, complex, carefully-structured works, and also emotionally disciplined. Lamb’s 
peculiar emotional key set the tone for They, as for much [9th-century literature. JH A 


91-254, Fisher IV, Benjamin Franklin. Charles Lamb and Supernaturalism, ChLB, 69, 1990, 145- 
53. Shakespeare’s very adult witches were supreme among the many literary supernatural 
influences on Lamb. He rejected modern Gothic exaggerations: the horrors of “Witches and 
Other Night Fears” are typically subliminal, and in other essays (such as ‘‘Christ’s Hospital Five- 
and-Thirty Years Ago”) the realistic surface has many supernatural undercurrents. Emphasising 
psychology and the child’s point of view, Lamb anticipates Victorian and modern handlings of 
the supernatural. J.HLA. 


91-255. Misenheimer, Carolyn. A Slight Enigma: TIMON OF ATHENS in Lambs’ TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, ChLB, 70, 1990, 203-6. The Lambs included Timon because they had 
promised Godwin six tragedies, and it was obviously preferable to Titus for children. It also has 
the advantage of a simple plot, and lends itself to a conclusion which underscores the sense of 
sadness and waste without overt moralising. JHA. 


91-256. Stevens, John. The Education of Elia, ChLB, 72, 1990, 257-64. An account of Lamb’s 
childhood and boyhood reading, his education at Christ’s Hospital, and his experience of 
music. J.H.A. 
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91-257. Watters, Reginald. Falstaff in Miniature: James White’s ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SIR 
JOHN FALSTAFF ... 1796, ChLB, 72, 1990, 265-76. White’s Original Letters anticipate Lamb’s 
work in their shifting allusions to Shakespeare and to more recent literary and non-literary 
material. Both authors have a sense of the dramatic: the Letters are dramatic monologues rather 
than library musings, such as Maurice Morgann’s. JHA. 


Charles Robert Maturin 


91-258. Swann, Charles. Poe and Maturin — a Possible Debt, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 424-5. Although 
Job has been called Poe’s source for a line at the end of The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym about 
writing graven upon rock, the source may actually be Melmoth the Wanderer, p. 271 (Oxford 
edition of 1972). J.S.P. 


91-259, Watkins, Daniel P. “Tenants of a Blasted World”: Historical Imagination in Charles 
Maturin’s BERTRAM, KSMB, 4, 1989, 61-80. Coleridge condemned Maturin’s popular Gothic 
drama, correctly recognizing its threat to the social order. Bertram reflects the historical crises of 
the Romantic moment, presenting the instability of aristocratic authority, the increasing 
privatization of experience, and the marginalization of female experience by patriarchal 
authority. J.J.B. 


Thomas Paine 


91-260. Thomas, Gordon K. ‘And when America was free’: Thomas Paine and the English 
Romantics, ChLB, 69, 1990, 164-77. Although Wordsworth was not always enthusiastic about 
America, he fundamentally shared Blake’s view of the American Revolution as the harbinger of 
general liberty. Paine was the most influential exponent of this idea, and his attack on the abuse of 
power underlies Wordsworth’s Convention of Cintra. J.H.A. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


91-261. McKay, Margaret. Peacock, Monboddo, and the Swedish Connection, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
422-4. In 1773 Henric Gahn translated for Monboddo, out of Swedish, a chapter about wildmen 
from a book. From Monboddo Peacock got the character of Sir Oran Haut-ton in 
Melincourt. J.S.P. 


Mary Shelly 


91-262. Loveridge, Mark. Another Monster in FRANKENSTEIN?, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 418-19. 
The “other” monster of this work is Shakespeare’s R3. Echoes of the play exist in Mary Shelley’s 
book in characters and action. J.S.P. 


91-263. Paley, Morton D. Mary Shelley's THE LAST MAN: Apocalypse without Millenium, 
KSMB, 4, 1989, 1-25. Sheliey’s 1826 novel, containing interesting autobiographical elements and 
based on a subject that several writers had explored in the previous twenty years, presents a vision 
of apocalypse unrelieved by millennium: her creation repudiates her husband’s romantic ethos, 
and explores the failures of both art and the imagination. J.J.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


91-264. Donnelly, Hugo. Beyond Rational Discourse: The “Mysterious Tongue” of MONT 
BLANC, SIR, 29, 4, 1990, 571-81. The experience of “Mont Blanc” instills a sense of sublimity 
which resides not in nature but in the mind. This power in the mind transcends nature and finds 
customary empirical expression inadequate. The supposed power of the scene is really the 
aesthetic feeling in the perceiver. A.B.F. 


91-265. Haley, Bruce. Shelley, Peacock, and the Reading of History, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 439-61. In A 
Defence of Poetry Shelley tries to show the failure of traditional literary history and proposes 
instead a reader centred history. Rather than evaluating poetry by its effects on future events, we 
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need to perceive its aesthetic impact, and we need to recognize that all cultural phenomena are the 
product of poiein. A.B.F. 


91-266. Herson, Ellen Brown. Oxymoron and Dante's Gates of Hell in Shelley’s PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 371-93. Oxymoron plays a major role in Prometheus Unbound. The 
inscription from Dante is oxymoron since Shelley rewrites the Inferno, into a redemptive poem. 
We see oxymoron in the fact that Prometheus Unbound is a “lyrical drama” , comedy and tragedy, 
Dantean and Miltonic, and reflects a sceptical idealism. A.B.F. 


91-267. Isomaki, Richard. Interpretation and Value in MONT BLANC and HYMN TO 
INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY, SIR, 30, 1, 1991, 57-69. In “Mont Blanc” and “Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty” Shelley replaces his early Necessity with Power, which is seen in sights and 
sounds and must be interpreted. Both poems show a dualism of mind and Power which was to 
yield later to unity. A.B.F. 


91-268. Spence, Gordon. The Maniac’s Soliloquy in JULIAN AND MADDALO, KSMB, 4, 1989, 
81-93. Despite its surface incoherence, the Maniac’s lament is actually well-organized, revealing a 
man suffering from melancholia, not madness. The Maniac wears a “mask of falsehood”, 
attempting both to express and suppress his grief, his vindictive outrage destroys his self-esteem. 
Shelley’s misleading Preface, suggesting that the lament should be understood in general terms, 
may be an attempt to discourage readers from reading the imaginative soliloquy as an 
autobiographical document. J.J.B. 


Betsy Sheriday 


91-269, van Ostage, Ingrid Tieken-Boon. Betsy Sheridan and Fanny Burney in OED, N&Q, 37, 4, 
1990, 412-14. Failure to include in the second edition of this work many words found by scholars 
has left “considerable gaps” in coverage. Many items, had they been included, would have shown 
the linguistic creativity of these two authors. J.S.P. 


Robert Southey 


91-270. Cochran, Peter. Robert Southey, the ‘“‘Atheist‘ Inscription, and the “League of Incest”, 
N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 415-18, Southey himself reported the discovery of the inscriptions that, in 1816, 
Shelley and his travelling companions wrote in visitors’ books in the Alps. Byron believed that 
Southey had disseminated rumours about a League of Incest, involving himself, Shelley, Shelley’s 
wife, and Claire Clairmont. J.S.P. 


William Wordsworth 


91-271. Armstrong, Isobel. Wordsworth’s Complexity: Repetition and Doubled Syntax in THE 
PRELUDE BOOK VI, OLR, 4, 3, 1981, 20-42. Two types of syntax are at work, and interrogate 
and collapse into each other in The Prelude: one proposes an idealist account of experience, 
another proposes a dualistic world. To choose either syntax by itself endangers 
freedom. O.M.B.L. 


91-272. Bloom, Harold. Auras: The Sublime Crossing and the Death of Love, OLR, 4, 3, 1981, 3- 
19. Post-Wordsworthian poetry tends to follow a pattern of three crossings or crisis-points; the 
breading of the middle one, named the Crossing of Solipsism or the Death of Love, and located in 
the disjunctions between experiential loss and rhetorical gain, makes the modern moment of the 
aura, the modern Sublime. O.M.B.L. 


91-273. Haney, David P. Incarnation and the Autobiographical Exit: Wordsworth’s THE 
PRELUDE, BOOKS IX-XII (1805), SUR, 29, 4, 1990, 523-54. Wordsworth’s ideal was to use 
words as the incarnation of thought rather than as clothing for thought. This leads to the 
performative figurality at the end of the poem, and the performative subversion of grammar is a 
negative statement of the rhetoric of incarnation. A.B.F. 
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91-274. Henderson, Andrea. A Tale Told to be Forgotten: Enlightenment, Revolution, and the Poet 
in SALISBURY PLAIN, SIR, 30, 1, 1991, 71-84. Wordsworth’s rewriting of “Salisbury Plain” a 
poem of personal and political disillusionment was an ongoing attempt to alienate painful early 
memories. The poem was abandoned because this alienation was uncongenial and because the 
poet appears to be a questionable authority who can present only a message to be 
forgotten. A.B.F. 


91-275. Stelzig, Eugene L. “The Shield of Human Nature”: Wordsworth’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, NCF, 45, 4, 1991, 415-31. Young Wordsworth’s optimistic belief in man’s 
natural goodness led him to justify the Revolution, but created difficulties for him in his later 
attempt to confront the atrocities of the Terror. Despite his guilt about his vicarious role in a 
political holocaust, Wordsworth clung to his faith in man, attributing the terror not to a flaw in 
nature, but to the degrading results of extended social injustice. J.J.B. 


91-276. Wu, Duncan. The Grande Chartreuse and the Development of Wordsworth's RECLUSE, 
ChLB, 71, 1990, 235-46. During Wordsworth’s major creative phase, the alpine cross had 
symbolised the aspiration to unify and idealise. By 1845 it had become a purely Christian symbol, 
pious and consolatory. J.H.A. 


91-277. Wu, Duncan. The Original Peter Bell, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 411-12. The account book 
known as Ann Tyson’s Ledger, preserved at Hawkshead Grammar School, shows that on August 
3, 1784, one Peter Bell was paid three shillings, twopence; the school’s ledger and parish records, 
however, do not list such a person. He may have been a pedlar. For a while Wordsworth seems to 
have used real names for some of his characters. J.S.P. 


91-278. Wu. Duncan. Tasso, Wordsworth, and the Fragmentary Drafts of 1788, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
409-11. Zera S. Fink, who edited Christopher Wordsworth’s notebook containing a passage in 
William’s handwriting, is probably wrong in saying that William wrote it at about the age of 14; 
18 seems more likely, for the passage echoes Tasso, whom William read at Cambridge. J.S.P. 


91-279. Wu, Duncan. Three Translations of Virgil Read by Wordsworth in 1788, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
407-9. During the Summer of 1788 Wordsworth, at 18 an excellent Latinist, consulted at least 
three translations of Virgil’s Georgics—by John Dryden, Joseph Warton, and John Martyn.J.S.P. 


91-280. Wu, Duncan. Wordsworth’s Reading of Ahmad Ardabili, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 412. A few 
lines in Adventures on Salisbury Plain may echo Ardabili, an exile from Persia. JS.P. 


Poetry 


91-281. Stevenson, James A. Reflections on William Blake and Thomas Paine, San Jose Studies, 
XV, 3, 1989, 62-70. In spite of some fundamental philosophical difference, Blake admired Paine, 


for he saw in him a representative example of sacred humanism. J.J.R. 
General 

91-282. Courtney, Winifred F. Nevis, West Indies, and the English Romantic Writers, ChLB, 71, 

1990, 248-53. A note centering on the Pinney and Tobin families. J.HLA. 


91-283. Hill, Alan G. Three “Visions” of Judgement: Southey, Byron, and Newman, RES, 41, 163, 
1990, 334-50. Robert Southey’s laudatory poem on the death of George III, “Vision of 
Judgement” and Byron’s scornful mock-heroic reply provoked much debate about the progress 
of the soul in the afterlife. Rejecting Southey’s royalism and Byron’s adherence to the man- 
centred European Enlightenment movement, John Henry Newman in such poems as 
“Gerontius” and sermons such as Parochial and Plain Sermons devised an alternative vision 
derived from his Romantic and Catholic beliefs in which the next world is a place of rest, 
isolation, and spiritual growth designed to prepare the individual for the final judgement. E.E. 


91-284. Mugglestone, Linda. The Fallacy of the Cockney Rhyme: From Keats and Earlier to 
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Auden, RES, 42, 165, 1991, 57-66. Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, disparity 
existed between written literary language and actual spoken language. Linguistic acceptability 
was closely linked with both veneration for past literary forms and correctness of rhyming 
conventions. In the early nineteenth century, what became known as “Cockney rhyme” evolved, 
a form which diverged from notions of literary correctness, mainly by the vocalization of the letter 
“r”, It became particularly associated with John Keats. “Cockney” eventually became known as 
a value-judgement, synonymous with linguistic vulgarity, and Keats was often unfairly censured 
for his use of this form. However, this rhyme scheme was utilized by such distinguished authors as 
George Crabbe, Blake, Shelley, Arnold, Swinburne, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Charlotte 
Bronté. Despite widespread use of the Cockney rhyme, it continued to be labelled as vulgar by 
critics as late as the twentieth century. E.E. 


91-285. Perkins, David. The Construction of “The Romantic Movement” as a Literary 
Classification, NCF, 45, 2, 1990, 129-43. “English Romantic Poetry” first became an accepted 
classificatory scheme in the late 19th century. The “Romantics” themselves were the first to 
periodize in a modern way, and viewed their own age as a period largely because of the French 
Revolution; throughout the century, al! critics describing this group of writers had an ideological 
purpose, casting the writers as liberal or revolutionary rebels. Only with the bestowal of the name 
“Romanticism” at the end of the century did the movement begin to be seen as apolitical; various 
forces neutralized the political thrust of the movement from the moment of its construction.J.J.B. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


91-286. Lawson, R. Bland. Swift and Arnold: An Unlikely Partnership?, Nineteenth Century 
Prose, 18, 1, 1990/1991, 26-31. Swift and Arnold both see culture or ancient learning as a moral 
goad and a corrective for the moderns. Through Arnold’s literary methods differ from Swift’s, the 
views and motives of the writers are often parallel. J.J.B. 


Charlotte Brontë 


91-287. Easson, Angus. Jane Eyre’s “Three-Tailed Bashaw” Again, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 425. This 
teasing reference to Rochester, which derives from a songin Blue Beard (1798) by George Colman 
the Younger (see N&Q for 1982, p. 232), also turns up in Elizabeth Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters 
(1987, p. 312). J.S.P. 


91-288. Vrettos, Athena. From Neurosis to Narrative: The Private Life of the Nerves in 
VILLETTE and DANIEL DERONDA, VS, 33, 4, 1990, 551-79. Charlotte Bronté’s Villette and 
George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda suggest the range of Victorian fictions of the nerves. Victorian 
thinking about nervous disease challenged the simple mind-body dichotomy and reflected 
broader crises of class, gender, and religion. Nervous illness became linked to advances in female 
education. Bronté and Eliot were well aware of innovations in medicine and psychology with 
regard to nervous disease. Bronté made such illness a condition of narrative authority rather than 
an expression of sentimental distress. Like Alice James and Lucy Snowe, Eliot’s Gwendolen feels 
that her nervous sensitiveness marks her superiority. At their deeper level, both novels resist 
closure; their endings do not undercut their disruptive implications. LID. 


Robert Browning 


91-289. Desaulniers, Mary. Names and Usury: An Economy of Reading in THE RING AND THE 
BOOK, NCF, 45, 3, 1990, 317-38. Names and usury both literalize figurative signs: coins and 
names move from symbol to commodity, becoming literal through use. The equation of money 
with substance underlies Browning’s use of names in The Ring and The Book. In Browning’s 
poem, the currency of language must renounce usury and repetition for love’s economy of 
renewal, J.J.B. 
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91-290. Hawlin, Stefan. Browning's A TOCCATA OF GALUPPI’S: How Venice Once Was Dear, 
RES, 41, 164, 1990, 496-509. Criticism of “A Toccata of Galuppi’s” has failed to appreciate the 
poem’s subtlety, particularly in regard to Browning’s musical references. In style and. theme, 
Browning somewhat resembles Keats, particularly in “The Grecian Urn”, whilst his view of 
eighteenth-century Venice was perhaps influenced by Byron’s correspondence and Alfred 
Domett’s poem “Venice” (1839), as the Venice of Browning’s poem resembles Byron’s 
description of Venetian Carnival and the lax sexual morality of the citizens. The musical 
references have posed a critical problem, as Browning tries for the effects of musical intervals on 
the characters rather than for technical accuracy. The speaker's situation at the poem’s 
conclusion resembles that of Parcelsus in Browning’s earlier play in that the narrative persona 
becomes aware of his own narrow life and mortality, but unlike Keats, Browning offers no 
consolation, only the sense that “Venice once was dear”. EE 


Christian Bunsen 


91-291. Preyer, Robert O. Rome and a Villa: Christian Bunsen and the Cambridge Network, 
Nineteenth Century Prose, 17, 2, 1990, 31-42. Bunsen, who eventually became the Prussian 
minister to the Court of St. James, maintained a villa in Rome, allowing his to become the focus of 
a powerful network of visiting English educators and clergymen known as the “Germano- 
Coleridgeans”’. J.J.B. 


Fanny Burney 


91-292. Cutting-Gray, Joanne. Writing Innocence; Fanny Burney’s EVELINA, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 
43-57. Fanny Burney’s novel Evelina: The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World is 
treated autobiographically. The heroine “writes out” her innocence through her letters and diary 
entries. But, lacking a surname, i.e., an identity, Evelina/Fanny initiates a continuing disclosure 
of all that woman is and can be, J.L.B. 


Wilkie Collins 
91-293. Zeitz, Lisa M., and Peter Thoms. Collins's Use of the Strasbourg Clock in ARMADALE, 
NCF, 45, 4, 1991, 495-503. The renowned Strasbourg Cathedral clock provides a powerful 
symbol of the ordered cosmos. The poorly functioning model of it in Armadale becomes an 


analogue for confusion and irregularity, and an expression of the unsatisfied desire for order, 
harmony, and meaning in the universe. J.J.B. 


Charles Dickens 


91-294. Alexander, Doris. Dickens and the False True Story, Dick, 86, 2, 1990, 88-92. Dickens 
worked the story of Letitia Elizabeth Landon’s rejection of the suit of his friend John Forster into 
Bleak House, in which Boythorn’s lost love rejects him because of her own sense of honour and 
her refusal to allow his name to be dishonoured. But this was not the reason Landon rejected 
Forster. She thought him insensitive to her feelings. [This article is accompanied by a portrait of 
Landon.] LJ.D. 


91-295. Butterworth, R.D. Hoghton Tower and the Picaresque of GEORGE SILVERMAN'S 
EXPLANATION, Dick, 86, 2, 1990, 93-104. Dickens’s visit to Hoghton Tower in 1867 led to his 
composition of “George Silverman’s Explanation” in which the tower is referred to as the ruined 
house. Silverman’s visit to the ancient tower humanizes him by helping him understand both 
beauty and transience. His cardinal principal becomes an extreme unworldiness which leads him 
to morally over-scrupulous behaviour. The story is an ironic use of the picaresque mode. The 
other settings in the story are also carefully chosen for their appositeness. L.J.D. 


91-296. Cayzer, Elizabeth. Dickens and His Late Illustrators. A Change in Style: “Phiz” and A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, Dick, 86, 3, 1990, 130-41. By the time he was writing A Tale of Two 
Cities, Dickens was fully cognizant of technical developments in the burgeoning field of 
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illustration, but he was not ready to alter his long relationship with “Phiz”. Browne’s illustrations 
for that novel seem self-effacing, but while they lack sparkle they repay scrutiny. “The Stoppage at 
the Fountain”, “The Accomplices”, “Under the Plane Tree”, and “Before the Prison Tribunal”, 
all reproduced here, are among those illustrations which bind together the story and its 
themes. L.J.D. 


91-297. Chaudhkuri, Brahma. Dickens’s Serial Structure in BLEAK HOUSE, Dick, 86, 2, 1990, 
66-84. Victorian serial publication gave raise to reviews of novels while in the process of part issue. 
While writing Bleak House, Dickens responded to such reviews by devising a unique structural 
plan designed to maintain a high level of reader interest and to reinforce the work’s thematic 
unity. Some readers and reviewers were put off by the dual narrative Dickens devised for this 
novel. It was Dickens’s practice to have a key number, somewhere between numbers one and ten, 
which would ensure reader interest. In Bleak House number five was the crucial one. Number nine 
was another crucial stage in this regard. Some reviewers were astute in seeing what lay ahead in 
the story and what thematic metaphors were before them. [This essay is illustrated by the Bleak 
House cover design.] LJ.D. 


91-298. Dvorak, Wilfred P. Dickens and Popular Culture: Silas Wegg’s Ballads in OUR 
MUTUAL FRIEND, Dick, 86, 3, 1990, 142-57. The fifteen popular Victorian ballads from which 
Silas Wegg quotes were very familiar to his readers, and while they add charm and quaintness, 
Dickens also used them to reveal and refine his characterization of Wegg and to reinforce the 
major themes of his Our Mutual Friend. Knowledge of the texts which Wegg quotes, and often 
distorts, makes clear his progressive corruption by avarice. Some of those texts are in ironic 
contract with Wegg’s announced purpose. L.J.D. 


91-299. Edgecombe, Rodney Stenning. Comic Hypothesis in THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 
DickQ, 7, 4, 1990, 359-70. In his attitude toward scientific hypotheses, Dickens is less anti- 
intellectual than humanist although he taps the comic potential of unsound hypotheses in 
Pickwick. In the episode of the Tittlebats, it is the antiquary and historian he is satirizing. 
Elsewhere in this novel, the target is the unempirical, even doltish, nature of the hypotheses of the 
“scientific gentlemen”. Pickwick’s own hypothetical propensities are held in check once Sam 
Weller enters the narrative. In one sense, all metaphor is hypothetical, a framework of provisional 
theory. Dickens’s use of hypothetical strategies often puts the convention of authorial 
omniscience into question. L.J.D. 


91-300. Fields, Darin E. “Two Spheres of Action and Suffering”: Empire and Decadence in 
LITTLE DORRIT, DickQ, 7, 4, 1990, 379-83. While prison metaphors are dominant in Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit, its theme of world travel, involving images of great world empires, is also important. 
The novel begins in an international context. Dickens makes clear that England, despite its 
primacy in international events, is in many ways isolated from the rest of the world and that the 
English disaster, the Circumlocution Office, is being perpetuated all over the world. Little Dorrit 
plays on the parallels between the fall of the Roman empire and England’s dangerous 
infirmities. L.J.D. 


91-301. Greenman, David J. The Alienation of Dickens's Haunted Businessmen, DickQ, 7, 4, 1990, 
384-92. As early as Pickwick, Dickens was concerned with the alienation of middle-class 
professional and businessman. Only later in the century did physicians began to study the 
alienating effects of mental stress and overwork on professionals and businessmen. In several of 
his shorter fictions, Dickens presents businessmen whose sufferings from alienation is the main 
reason for their literary existence. Scrooge resolves his alienation by becoming a philanthropist, 
and in “The Bagman’s Story” in Pickwick, Tom Smart enjoys a similar escape from anomie. But 
in two later stories, “To Be Taken With a Grain of Salt” and “The Signalman”, Dickens presents 
a much less optimistic prognosis. Here the grim hauntings are not simply supernatural but express 
the manifestations of the businessmen’s alienation. L.J.D. 


91-302. Hochberg, Shifra. Onomastics, Topicality, and Dickens’s use of Etymology in BLEAK 
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HOUSE, Dick, 86, 2, 1990, 85-86. Five categories of Dickensian nomenclature can be listed, but 
there are also Dickensian names which make references by way of abstruse and therefore not 
immediately obvious etymological origins. In Bleak House, Miss Flite’s name not only recalls 
birds but alludes to a “Aite” or a quarrel or dispute. L.J.D. 


91-303. Meckier, Jerome. George Dolby to James T. Fields: Two New Letters Concerning 
Dickens's American Reading Tour, Dick, 86, 3, 1990, 171-83. Two unpublished letters from 
George Dolby to James T. Fields in the Huntington Library’s Field Collection cast new light on 
the troubled final planning stage of Dickens’s American reading tour. The first letter, dated 25 
September 1867, reveals the extent of the last-minute difficulty Dickens experienced before 
resolving to make the tour. It was essential to get John Forster to approve of, or at least not veto, 
the trip. The second letter, written five days later, announced three decisions including Dickens’s 
insistence on opening the tour in New York rather than Boston. Dickens and Dolby consistently 
relied on their English experiences rather than soliciting the American publisher’s advice. They 
planned carefully but poorly. L.J.D. 


91-304. Pendleton, Robert W. The Detective’s Languishing Forefinger: Narrative Guides in 
BLEAK HOUSE and LITTLE DORRIT ( Part II), DickQ, 7, 4, 1990, 371-78. In Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit, both the mystery plot and the function of narrative guide are more complex than in Bleak 
House. Arthur Clennam and the even more ineffectual Affery are the principal psychoanalytic 
detectives, but they also repress difficult truths. For much of its length, this novel seems as if it will 
never be worked through. The rhetoric of many of its characters is a form of circumlocutionary 
repression. The vicious circle of circumlocution is necessary both to the story itself and to the 
narrative process. Arthur plays psychoanalyst to Rigaud. The fragmented dénouement of Little 
Dorrit is a strength rather than a weakness. L.J.D. 


91-305. Perera, Suvendrini. Wholesale, Retail and for Exportation: Empire and The Family 
Business in DOMBEY AND SON, VS, 33, 4, 1990, 603-20. Dombey and Son is Dickens’s 
contradictory parable of mercantile capitalism and its basis in the colonial empire. The Narrative 
of the Expedition [to the River Niger in 1841], Dickens’s critique of it and of its reformist impulses, 
Thackeray’s The Newcomes, and Dombey address issues of trade and empire while simultaneously 
referring to issues of home, family, and woman’s influence. The tension between monopolistic 
mercantilism and free trade is reflected in the separation of the linked concepts of capital, 
colonization, and “adventure”. In Dombey, the shadowy and speechless Native embodies 
imperial domination. Dombey’s jealousy of the bond between Florence and Edith is markedly 
sexual. Carker is both Dombey’s trusted business agent and the agent of ruin for both Alice and 
Edith. L.J.D. 


91-306. Pritchard, Allan. The Urban Gothic of BLEAK HOUSE, NCF, 45, 4, 1991, 432-52. Bleak 
House is a supreme adaptation of Gothic conventions. Dickens transfers the realm of Gothic 
horror to an urban environment, drawing on many Gothic themes, techniques, and motifs: 
symbolic buildings, antiquities, dilapidation, sunlessness, ghosts, vampires, death, madness, 
mysterious documents, concealed parentage, housekeepers, locks and keys, and multiple 
narrators. Dickens uses urban Gothic symbolically, indicating the moral and social failure of 
London. J.J.B. 


91-307. Schacht, Paul. Dickens and the Uses of Nature, VS, 34, 1, 1990, 77-102. Dickens 
questioned the premises of political economy, notably its assumption that radical independence is 
the natural condition of mankind. He saw that nurture’s contribution could be decisive. In Hard 
Times, especially, he turns the language of the political economy against its advocates. In Dombey 
and Son, he recurs to the image of the infant at its mother’s breast, a symbol of both nature and 
nurture. At the centre of Hard Times is the law of nature that “all closely imprisoned forces rend 
and destroy”. In Dombey and Son breast imagery often indicts the failure to nurture, literally and 
figuratively, as an appalling violation of nature. Dickens’s adherence to natural theology 
drastically limits the theoretical value of his socia] criticism. L.J.D. 
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91-308. Schaumbuger, Nancy E. The “Gritty Stages” of Life: Psychological Time in THE 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, Dick, 86, 3, 1990, 158-63. Dickens’s Mystery of Edwin Drood 
persistently explores the Shakespearean theme of the misuse of time. A symbolic link between 
clocks and this theme occurs often in this novel. At its onset, only Crisparkle and Helena Landless 
have achieved the integration of personality with derives from “‘a positive relation” to one’s past, 
present, and future”. Rosa and Mr. Grewgious make the greatest progress to this state. Rosa 
endures the “gritty stages” of her life “quite splendidly”. L.J.D. 


91-309. Smith, Grahame. “ʻO reason not the need”: KING LEAR, HARD TIMES and Utilitarian 
Values, Dick, 86, 3, 1990, 164-70. Shakespeare’s Lr. influenced Hard Time at the conceptual, or 
philosophical, level at which Dickens attacked the debased and popularized utilitarianism of his 
day. The title of the first chapter of the Dickens novel, “The one thing needful”, links 
Shakespearean and Biblical themes. Gradgrind needs to energetically accumulate facts; Sissy 
Jupe needs a wise and loving passivity. Zr.’s anti-utilitarian spirit is evident in its style and at its 
conclusion, of which human value is the only appropriate measure, the only “use” of Lr.’s 
suffering. The value of Stephen Blackpool’s.life is absolute and beyond measure although it is 
meaningless in utilitarian terms. His personal inconsequence is exactly Dickens’s point. L.J.D. 


Benjamin Disraeli 


91-310. Selzer, Michael. New Light on Sources for Disraeli’s VIVIAN GREY and CONTARINI 
FLEMING, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 424. These two novels reflect real-life experiences of the author; a 
letter to Disraeli from one William Meredith shows that Meredith recognized this. In Fleming, 
Disraeli drew upon a tour that he and Meredith took in 1831, when Meredith unexpectedly 
died. J.S.P. 


George Eliot 


91-311. Bodenheimer, Rosemarie. Ambition and Its Audiences: George Eliot’s Performing Figures, 
VS, 34, 1, 1990, 7-33. From her teens to her maturity, George Eliot repeatedly defined ambition in 
ways that transformed it into something other than a drive toward artistic creation or 
achievement. By transforming ambition into suffering she could feminize and conceal it, for 
herself and for her audiences. She deeply feared the Victorian stigma of the public or theatrical 
woman. Often, she projected her complex sense of ambition onto portraits of performers, 
typically singers. She came to justify her own performances by a belief that her audience needed 
her ideas. She was ready to teach others to suffer, but not to aspire. Her poems, as well as her 
fictions, were concerned with these themes. L.J.D. 


91-312. Gabrieli, Vittorio. A Quotation in DANIEL DERONDA, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 426. Eliot is 
correct in saying, on p. 420 of the 1967 edition of Deronda, edited by Barbara Hardy, that 
Deronda rightly attributes to Sophocles’s Antigone, showing preference for love over hate. Hardy 
is mistaken in attributing the reference to Goethe. Probably the mistake occurred because Eliot’s 
speaker said she had read the play in German, which, of course, she could have done. J.S.P. 


91-313. Gould, Carol S. Plato, George Eliot, and Moral Narcissi, P&L, 14, 1, 1990, 24-39. Eliot 
deems the ego the great obstacle to happiness and regards its corrective as the viewing of the world 
from another’s perspective. Plato too sees egoism as an impediment since narcissism infects 
values. If art copies subjective impressions then we might sympathize with a morally imperfect 
character. Eliot, while agreeing with Plato about the unique individual perspective, would gain 
moral knowledge through imagination not merely intellect as Plato would. Though the science of 
the appearances of things can exist, the poet comprehends an individual perspective for 
her. R.E.W. 


91-314. Grossman, Anita Susan. William Hale White and the Example of George Eliot, PLL, 24, 2, 
1988, 159-76. White was influenced deeply by George Eliot, the person and the writer. They 
shared similar trajectories in their writing careers. The use of pseudonym signified for both the 
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assumption of a new identity and necessary distance from audience and subject-matter. White 
was indebted to George Eliot for a notion of art as an idealized realism with didactic overtones, 
but the difference in attitude is seen in the uncertainty and despair of White’s fiction. ` N.B.M. 


91-315. Nicholes, Joseph. Vertical Context in MIDDLEMARCH: George Eliot's Civil War of the 
Soul, NCF, 45, 2, 1990, 144-75. Eliot uses the iconography of the English Civil War, as well as 
direct and indirect references to 17th-century persons and events, as an indirect or analogical way 
of exploring her central themes of conflict, reconciliation, and reform. Iconographically, Ladislaw 
isa Royalist Cavlier, and Dorothea Brooke is a Puritan; their final union is an emblem of what the 
nation needs but has not yet achieved. J.J.B. 


Thomas Hardy 


91-316. Elliott, Ralph W.V. Literary Dialect in Chaucer, Hardy, and Alan Garner, S in EL, 1989, 
37-56. Dialect has continued as a literary device in English literature since its use in the Middle 
Ages. Chaucer created for the first time a. literary dialect, a model for later writers to follow. 
Hardy’s use of dialect is a more complex device than Chaucer’s creating a fictional world in all its 
completeness. Garner, like Hardy, had forged out of his native speech a literary dialect which 
makes his narrative art compelling. N.B.M. 


91-317. Shires, Linda M. Narrative, Gender, and Power in FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD, Novel, 24, 2, 1991, 162-77. Far from the Madding Crowd does not reassert male power 
and female passive dependence. Instead it redefines masculinity and feminity by re-aligning 
gender and power. The position of Oak and Bathsheba at the end contributes to the period’s 
growing uncertainty about gender roles. A.B.F. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


91-318. Brittain, Clark M. God's Better Beauty: Hopkins, Pusey, and Tractarian Aesthetics, C&L, 
40, 1, 1990, 7-22. The relationship of Hopkins with E.B. Pusey, H.P. Liddon, and other leaders of 
the Tractarian movement at Oxford gave him a theological basis for his version of Victorian 
aesthetics; after his entrance into the Roman Catholic Church this theology continued in his 
poetic imagination. Like Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, he transformed the relationship 
between the good and beautiful into a vision of Christ. J.S.P. 


1-319. Cotter, James Finn. “Look at if loom there”: the Image of the Wave in the WRECK OF 
THE DEUTSCHLAND, HopQ, 13, 3-4, 1986-7, 115-20. Exploiting resonances of “loom” and 
“break”, Hopkins brings his recurrent image of waves to a climax in stanza 28 of the “Wreck”, 
where the Nun embraces her death and salvation. L.A. 


91-320. Cowles, James. The Ethical Dilemma in the WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, HopQ, 
13, 3-4, 1986-7, 67-98. In his essay "On Personality, Grace and Free Will” Hopkins resolved the 
problem of how God can attract humans to Himself while leaving them free to choose. God offers 
three kinds of grace: prevenient, corresponding and elevating. In accepting grace and submitting 
to a deity at once lightning and love, the convert chooses to become a new person, as the elements 
n the Eucharist become Christ. The “Wreck” is about this transformation, both in Hopkins’ 
conversion to Catholicism and in the Nun’s call upon Christ in the shipwreck. Both acts 
nystically repeat in the soul Christ’s submission to the divine will in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. L.A. 


1-321. Feeny, Joseph J. (S.J). Hopkins’ “Failure” in Theology: Some New Archival Data and a 
Reevaluation, HopQ, 13, 3-4, 1986-7, 99-114. New evidence confirms that Hopkins was not 
selected for the fourth-year course in theology at St. Beuno’s because he failed to achieve a 
sufficient grade in the oral examination. He substituted his own ideas on Duns Scotus for the 
naterial of the course.. L.A. 


1-322. Goldblatt, Eli. Looking at Hopkins’ “Wreck” through LANGUAGE, HopQ, 13, 1-2, 1986, 
5-20. It has become traditional to see poems by Hopkins in contemporary terms. The “Wreck of 
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the Deutschland is comparable with American Language poems in the centrality of language and 
verbal texture, of sound patterns an intended ideological influence upon the reader. Especially 
comparable are stanzas 8, 25 and 27-8. The “Wreck” differs in its determinate meaning, a 
consequence of the poet’s Catholicism. L.A. 


91-323. Hampsey, John G. Trapped in Sibyl’s Jar: Hopkin's Dialectic of Self in “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves’, CQ, 26, 4, 1990, 226-30. Hopkins’ poem uses a dialectical pattern of time and moves from 
temporality to eternity. The existential truth affirmed at the close is the heart of the poem.L.M.S. 


91-324, Lichtmann, Maria R. “The Ecstasy of Interest”: Contemplation as Parallelism’s Praxis, 
HopQ, 13, 1-2, 1986, 21-45. The poems of Hopkins’ middle period exemplify not Ignatian 
meditation but selfless contemplation of natural and human objects. Nor do they illustrate 
Romanticism or the Tractarian principles of analogy and reserve. His only verse meditations were 
some early poems and the Dublin sonnets. To comprehend the structure of parallels and 
antitheses in his middle poems, the reader must practise equally open-eyed contemplation. L.A. 


91-325. Martin, Robert Bernard. Oxford Revisited: Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1878-79, AmSch., 
59, 4, 1990, 579-590. In 1878, Hopkins was assigned as curate to an Oxford church, a decade after 
receiving his degree from the university. It was an alienating ten-month stay. St. Aloysius’s was 
hoping to attract more educated middle-class converts, through Catholics were little welcome at 
Oxford. Lonely and cut off from his roots, Hopkins, who romanticized his poor congregants, was 
not successful as a parish priest. 8.G.K. 


91-326. Miller, Clarence H. A Note on the Angelus Prayer in THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
COMPARED TO THE AIR WE BREATHE, HopQ, 13, 1-2, 1986, 74-50. Boyle and others 
overlook the poem’s allusion to the Angelus devotion. Its realization deepens our understanding 
of the “Wreck”, 25-8. L.A. 


91-327. Molloy, Shaun. The Ardour of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 33, 
2, 1986, 149-153. From Hopkins’ letters one may discern that the priest and poet possessed 
spiritual intransigence and a sensitivity to the needs of the congregations he served in the 
industrial cities and slums in northern England. His poems express his deep belief in the 
Incarnation of Christ and his perception of the manifold beauty in creation. His strenuousness of 
spirit, which is seen especially in his selection of verbs, displays his scrupulousness to find the exact 


“pitch” (like timbre in music) for each of his images and metaphors. H.Z. 

91-328. White, Norman. Hopkins the Athlete, HopQ, 13, 1 & 2, 1986, 3-4. Hopkins was not only a 

swimmer but an exceptional walker and climber. L.A. 

91-329. White, Norman. Hopkins Errata and Failures, HopQ, 13, 1-2, 1986, 51-3. Hopkins was a 

less distinguished student and less accurate reader and observed than is believed. L.A. 
John Stuart Mill 


91-330. Machann, Clinton. Narrative Structure in Victorian Autobiography, Nineteenth Century 
Prose, 17, 2, 1990, 1-14. Several Victorian autobiographies follow the same narrative plot as 
Mill’s involving both “inner and outer events”, a single crucial turning point, and a history of 
publications; this suggests some kind of structural unity within the genre. J.J.B. 


Wiliam Morris 


91-331. Attwood, Philip. The Stillmans and the Morrises, ]WmMS, 9, 1, 1990,23-8. The friendship 
between the Morrises and the family of William James Stillman is explored. Philip Attwood 
quotes-often at length-the letters of Janey Morris and correspondence of various members of the 
Stillman family. An interview of Lisa Stillman by an American magazine (1897) is quoted and the 
artist’s sketches of her cat together with a caricature of herself are reproduced. T.E.M. 
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91-332. Bacon, Alan. ‘Deliver us from Two (or more) Professors of Criticism, JWmMS, 9, 1, 1990, 
29-34. A review of Morris’s response to the 1886 proposal that Oxford University should provide 
instruction ir English literature, apart from already established instruction in philology. Alan 
Bacon’s article considers the standing of English as an academic discipline in the late nineteenth 
century. i i T.E.M. 


91-333. Baker, Lesley. An Old House amongst New Folk, JWmMS, 8, 4, 1990, 24-7. Kelmscott 
Manor performed an essential role within Morris’s thought, its centrality expressed particularly 
in News from Nowhere, in which it is extolled through the persona of Ellen. T.E.M. 


91-334. Carley, James P. “Heaven’s Colour, the Blue”: Morris's Guenevere and the Choosing 
Cloths Reread, JWmMS, 9, 1, 1990, 20-2. In Morris’s “The Defence of Guenevere”, the scene of 
the choosing cloths exposes in its very iconography the bad faith which the queen is attempting to 
belie, the centrality of colour symbolism stressing Morris’s artistic synthesis of poetry/ 
painting. i T.E.M. 


91-335. Fellman, Michael. Bloody Sunday and NEWS FROM NOWHERE, JWmMS, 8, 4, 1990, 
9-18. Not only does News from Nowhere express Morris’s longing for a communist Utopia, but 
also his conviction that this might only be achieved through violent class-revolution. Although 
dream-transition takes the reader forward in time to 1952 in its presentation of such upheaval, 
Chapter XVII, entitled “How the Change Came”, is based on Morris’s reiteration and 
extrapolation of the events of 13th November, 1887. Known as “Bloody Sunday”, it witnessed 
police action against the unemployed demonstrating in Trafalgar Square. Governing the 
narrative method of Morris’s work, such dream-transition is simultaneously the key to Morris’s 
political vision with its emphasis on movement from present corruption to a future ideal, Morris 
synthesizing Romance and Revolution. T.E.M. 


91-336. Harvey, Charles. The City and Mining Enterprise: The Making of the Morris Family 
Fortune, JWmMS, 9, 1, 1990, 3-14. An account of Morris’s family background, focusing on his 
father’s financial career in the City of London and the family’s acquisition of a considerable 
interest in highly profitable Devon copper mining. T.E.M. 


91-337. Litton, Alfred G. “A Great Resource to Us”: America and William Morris’s Vision in 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE, Nineteenth Century Prose, 17, 2, 1990, 15-25. Morris’s interest in 
America (particularly the Haymarket Affair of 1887) profoundly influenced his socialist vision in 
News from Nowhere. Morris often dwelt on the “judicial murder” of the Chicago anarchists, 
feeling that the United States offered a prime example of a corrupt and violent society failing to 
achieve reform democratically. J.J.B. 


91-338. Lutchmansingh, Larry D. Ananda Coomaraswamy and William Morris, J'WmMS, 9, 1, 
1990, 35-42. A study of Morris’s artistic and political infiuence on the Singhalese orientalist and 
art historian, Ananda Coomaraswamy. T.E.M. 


91-339. Marsh, Jan. NEWS FROM NOWHERE as Erotic Dream, JWmMS, 8, 4, 1990, 19-23. 
News from Nowhere is suffused with erotic language as the narrator, William Guest, responds 
sexually to each woman he encounters throughout this dream-journey. The sexuality of Morris's 
book grows ever more insistent, presenting a vision of paradise imbued with male desire. Through 
the often crude eroticism of the narrative, the reader’s response is stimulated and sustained. 
Sharing the dream, the reader, like Guest, is aware that the paradise in which passion and politics 
are synthesized is impossible. However, the validity of Morris’s text is precisely this immediate 
challenge to the imagination; to desire in order to change. T.E.M. 


91-340. O'Sullivan, Paddy. The Struggle for the Vision Fair: Morris and Ecology, JWmMS, 8, 4, 
1990, 5-9. Morris defines the principles and sketches out the details of what would today te 
termed an “ecological society”. An inspiration to the Green movement, he synthesizes Marxism 
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and Romanticism to provide a coherent account of the role of the artist/scientist within society 
and demonstrates how the elimination of social oppression via the removal of the work/leisure 
distinction leads both to justice and the reduction of Man’s impact on Nature. T.E.M. 


91-341. Penning-Rowsell, Edmund. Charles Gere and William Morris, IWmMW, 8, 4, 1990, 28- 
31. Edmund Penning-Rowsell describes his 1953 meeting with Charles M. Gere, illustrator of the 
Kelmscott editions of Chaucer and News from Nowhere, etc. Gere’s recollections of staying with 
the Morrises at Kelmscott are recorded and quoted at length, revealing the relationship of author 
and illustrator. Gere’s woodcut of Kelmscott Manor for News from Nowhere is 
reproduced. > TEM. 


91-342. Richardson, Linda Anne. William Morris’s Childhood and Schooling, JWmMS, 9, 1, 1990, 
15-19. Focusing on her subject’s relationships with women, Linda Anne Richardson presents a 
biographical study of Morris from infancy to his education of Oxford and meeting with Burne- 
Jones. T.E.M. 


91-343. Timo, Helen. News from Somewhere: The Relevance of Morris’s Thought in 1990, 
JWmMS, 8, 4, 1990, 3-5. Reading Morris’s lecture, “Art and Beauty”, one is struck both by the 
honesty and the contemporaneity of its ethos. In contrast to Dickens, for example, Morris admits 
that the social prejudice he condemns has marked him also. This paradox is evident in all aspects 
of his career. While the artifacts of Morris and Company were affordable only by the rich, they are 
juxtaposed with Morris’s mediaeval worlds of romance with their emphasis on a society morally 
and aesthetically superior to that of late Victorian Britain. This is not to consider Morris an 
escapist. News from Nowhere envisions a better social system which would be possible if people 
had the courage to believe in its possibility, Morris confronting the assumptions of his world and 
presenting a message as relevant to the 1990s as to the 1880s. T.E.M. 


John Henry Newman 


91-344, Francis Newman. Francis Newman and the Capacities of Women, Nineteenth Century 
Prose, 18, 1, 1990/1991, 1-8. John Henry Newman’s brother wrote the anonymous article 
“Capacities of Women” for The Westminster Review in 1865. This valuable social document 
champions women’s rights, reminding us that not all male reviewers of the day were 
antifeminist. J.J.B. 


91-345. Block, Jr., Ed. Venture and Response: The Dialogue Strategy of John Henry Newman’s 
Loss and Gain, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 45-60. Critics usually see Newman’s Loss and Gain 
(1847) as either a satiric Catholic polemic or “a somewhat unfeeling portrayal” of his reasons for 
converting from Anglicanism to Catholicism two years earlier. The novel deserves to be studied 
for its “peculiarly modern dialogism”, but it is also necessary to examine and understand some of 
the multiple purposes the work serves. G.A.C, 


91-346. Crowley, Alan J. The Performing of the GRAMMAR: Reading and Writing Newman's 
Narrative of Assent, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 137-158. Newman’s “An Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent” invites the union of the disciplines of philosophy and literary criticism as the 
necessary means of interpreting the text. It is well to propose that a reading of the Grammar 
emphasize its method of creating a self-conscious process of assent in the reader that involves a re- 
writing ‘of the text’s meaning, a re-writing that imitates a process of extending ideas into a 
linguistic exploration of their implications. G.A.C, 


91-347. Delaura, David J. “O Unforgotten Voice”: The Memory of Newman in the Nineteenth 
Century, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 81-104. If the TRACTS FOR THE TIMES were the 
intellectual vertebrae of the Oxford Movement, Newman’s hundreds of sermons were its spiritual 
and emotional heart. Between 1828 and 1843 when he preached his famous five o’clock sermons, 
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Newman packed St. Mary’s. Today, scholars wonder what it must have been like to attend 
Newman’s preaching, but they can read recorded views of those who did. Indeed, that voice “is 
not quite unheard, or forgotten, even now”. G.A.C. 


91-348. Ker, Ian. Newman's Conversion to the Catholic Church: Another Perspective, Renascence, 
43, 1-2, 1991, 17-27. In the second chapter of his Apologia pro Vita Sua, Newman touches on 
aspects of a Mediterranean cruise he took in 1832-33. Not much attention has been focused on 
that tour, but it was of considerable significance in his eventual conversion. His travel letters show 
that the seeds of his turning to Rome were sown during his visits to countries of Southern Europe, 
where he learned first hand of two forms of the Faith that had not been “reformed”. G.A.C. 


91-349. O’Connell, Marvin R. The Beginning of the End, The End of the Beginning: Newman and 
TRACT XC, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 3-15. To understand the Oxford Movement an attempt 
must be made to deal with the Tractarian program and its repudiation of complex matters of 
concern to the Church of England in 1833. The background is complex, concerned as it is with 
politics and the Thirty-nine Articles. Though its leaders never expected a threat from the Roman 
right, things changed dramatically with Newman’s Tract XC of 1841, which brought the 
Movement to a halt. It is important to keep in mind that Newman later insisted that the final 
Tract did not lead him into apostasy but conversion. G.A.C. 


91-350. Prickett, Stephen. The Physiognomy of Development, C&L, 40, 3, 1991, 267-76. Much of 
Newman’s writing represents an attempt to find a satisfactory account of the phenomenon that he 
called “development”, something present in all his thought. For him, “development” was much 
more than a description of the workings of the human psyche. The seven tests by which we may 
recognize “genuine development” constitute a way to distinguish “between the changes inherent 
in contemporary Catholicism and those visible in Protestantism”. J.S.P. 


91-351. Stasny, John and Byron Nelson. From Dream to Drama: THE DREAM OF 
GERONTIUS by John Henry Newman and Edward Elgar, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 121-135. 
Elgar eliminated many passages of philosophical and theological musing when he set 
“Gerontius” to music. He retained only a little more than half of Newman’s text and produced a 
work that lacks the subtlety and profundity of the theological vision within the poem itself. What 
he produced was a musica] work that is more dramatic and retains the solemnity, beauty, and 
grandeur of the beatific vision, while perhaps sentimentalizing and obscuring Newman's 
theological statement. Elgar dreamed his own masterpiece. G.A.C. 


91-352. Tennyson, G.B. Removing the Veil: Newman as a Literary Artist, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 
1991, 29-44. All during his own time, Newman was highly regarded as a great literary artist. 
Modern critics of Victorian literature are equally enthusiastic about Newman the writer. What 
made him such an artist is more than his knowledge of prosody and rhetorical techniques but 
certain “qualities” that should be isolated. G.A.C. 


91-353. Ward. Bernadette. Newman’s GRAMMAR OF ASSENT and the Poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 105-120. In early 1867, during the first months of his 
acquaintance with Hopkins, Newman had begun his draft of The Grammar of Assent. When 
Hopkins became familiar with the work, he looked upon Newman as his mentor in the Faith. 
Hopkins freely admitted that his “very highly wrought” theory of poetic expression was, to a 
large extent, an application of Newman’s philosophy of perception and language. G.A.C. 


91-354. Woodfield, Malcolm. Knowing Without Telling: Newman and the Resistance to Narrative, 
Renascence, 43, 1-2, 1991, 61-80. In his work Newman tried to hold the categories of “is” and 
“ought” together without interposing himself as the narrator of their connection, which makes 
him appear a conservative or even elitist defender of the status quo. But Newman really sought 
the ideal in the “real” rather than the materialist reverse. In contrast to the secularizing 
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demystification of the spiritual, he imagined the everyday as mystical and the only way to engage 
with life in his time was to withdraw from it and to eschew narrative modes. G.A.C. 


Walter Pater 


91-355. Barolsky, Paul. Walter Pater Among the Yuppies, Nineteenth Century Prose, 17, 2, 1990, 
27-29. Pater’s influence extends to figures as diverse as Willa Cather, T.E. Lawrence, Somerset 
Maugham, and Louis Auchincloss. J.J.B. 


Gabriele Rossetti 


91-356. Cervo, Nathan. Gabriele Rossetti’s RIGORS OF ROME: A Translation, Nineteenth 
Century Prose, 18, 1, 1990/1991, 9-25. The father of Dante Gabriel and Christina published 
“Rigors of Rome” as a chapter of The Mystery of Platonic Love in the Middle Ages (1840). The 
chapter identifies Roman Catholicism as “the spirit of abuse”, and assets that the members of a 
reform movement necessarily spoke in a kind of code language. J.J.B. 


William Rothenstein 


91-357. Lasner, Mark Samuels. “Where There’s A Will There’s A Way”: Identifying the Authors of 
the Biographical Notices in William Rothenstein’s ENGLISH PORTRAITS (1897-8), N&Q, 37, 
4, 1990, 428-32. The artist’s memoirs, letters, and the original MSS at Harvard reveal most of the 
writers. [Twenty-four subjects are named.] Shaw contributed the material on William Archer and 
Ellen Terry. J.S.P. 


John Ruskin 


91-358. Austin, Linda M. Reading and the Romantics: Ruskin’s FICTION FAIR AND FOUL, 
SIR, 29, 4, 1990, 581-601. In Fiction Fair and Foul Ruskin is extremely critical of Wordsworth, 
though his earlier comments were very admiring. He finds that Wordsworth is passive and 
isolationist, failing to make clear the conditions of the peasants and workers and showing no 
concern with improving their conditions. Ruskin prefers Byron, the aristocratic critic of the social 
order. A.B.F. 


Lady Jane Shelley 


91-359. White, Stephen. The Call-Shelley Agreement about Shelley's and Trelawny’s Graves, 
KSMB, 4, 1989, 95-100. In 1891, Lady Shelley and Edward Trelawny’s daughter Laetitia Call 
agreed not to alter or add to the two adjoining graves in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome. 
{Reprints a copy of the agreement deposited at the British Embassy.] J.J.B. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


91-360. Menikoff, Barry. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS: Stevenson’s Experiment in Fiction, NCF, 
45, 3, 1990, 339-62. Even in his first book-length collection of fiction, Stevenson was an innovator, 
experimenting with form, theme, and narrative technique. Stevenson considers death, wealth, 
power, sexuality, and love, and anticipates modernism in his complexity, his subtle subversions, 
and his dark vision of the arbitrariness of life. J.J.B. 


Bram Stoker 


91-361. Arata, Stephen D. The Occidental Tourist: DRACULA and the Anxiety of Reverse 
Colonization, VS, 33, 4, 1990, 621-45. Dracula’s context includes perceptions of the decline of 
Britain as a world power and unease about the morality of imperialism. The novel expresses fear 
that the civilized world will be colonized by primitive forces and guilt over British-colonization. It 
is one of many such reverse colonization narratives of the period. Stoker combines late-century 
Gothic with travel narrative. He situates his take in a region known for political turbulence, racial 
strife, and fierce competition between the Western powers, of which America was felt to be 
particularly threatening to British interests. The formidable vampire has the British colonists’ 
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knowledge of the land he would invade. He is a mirror image of the British colonist except that he 
has the Roumanian vigour and the sexual potency the British lack. L.J.D. 


Lord Alfred Tennyson 


‘91-362. McMullen, Buck and James R. Kincaid. Tennyson, Hallam’s Corpse, Milton’s Murder, 
and Poetic Exhibitionism, NCF, 45, 2, 1990, 176-205. In In Memoriam, Tennyson struggles 
against the influence of Milton’s “Lycidas”. Freudian/Lacanian psychology offers the concept of 
poetic exhibitionism, through with Tennyson replaces Hallam’s corpse with his poem and 
ultimately himself as poetic subject and object. J.J.B. 


91-363. Roberta, Adam. A Tennyson Letter, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 425-6. In a previously unreprinted 
letter to the Spectator published January 22, 1853, Tennyson denied authorship ofa poem in reply 
to a letter from another reader and attributed the poem to Poe. J.S.P. 


91-364, Watson, Jeanie. Tennyson's THE PRINCESS: The Ideal of "Like in Difference‘, SCR, 4, 
1, 1987, 63-81. The concept of androgyny used in the “theme, character, style, structure, and 
tone” support Tennyson's theory that androgyny is the ideal. As a result, one ought to strive for 
androgyny despite obstacles which impede society’s becoming androgynous. To move toward 
androgyny each sex much move toward the mid-point as characteristics peculiar to each sex 
diminish. L.M.M. 


Mary Ward 


91-365. Sutton-Ramspeck, Beth. The Personal is Poetical: Feminist Criticism and Mary Wara’s 
Readings of the Brontés, VS, 34, 1, 1990, 55-75. Mary Ward’s writing about the Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté are feminist in that she defends her female literary precursors against trivializing 
and devaluing by such powerful male critics as Henry James, James Stephen, and Matthew 
Arnold. The biographical and reader-response critical approaches implicitly reject the essentially 
androcentric paradigms of those critics. Both her resistance to male literary authority and her 
own critical practice adumbrate contemporary feminist critical approaches. She insisted on the 
primacy of biography, of the person behind the text, and of the reader’s emotional involvement in 
both. Her earliest extended response to the Bronté novels, in her own novel, The History of David 
Grieve (1890), forcefully reveals the personal impact those works had on their readers. L.J.D. 


Oscar Wilde 


91-366. Schork, R.J. Severed Heads in Wilde’s Commonplace Book, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 426-8. 
Wilde exotically juxtaposes Crassus, Pentheus, and the Christus Patiens, seeing “Orientalism” as 
touching materially by the East to Rome and spiritually by Christianity. His source for this entry 
in his notebook was probably the study of Euripides published by Wilde’s tutor in Greek at 
Trinity College, Dublin, J.P. Mahaffy, in 1879. In the Bacchae of Euripides, the severed head of 
Crassus is substituted for that of Pentheus. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN X. 20TH CENTURY 
W.H. Auden 


91-367. Jenkins, Nicholas. Auden’s THE DOUBLE MAN, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 441-2. The received 
opinion that Auden drew this title from Montaigne, is supported by a letter [not reproduced here] 
of his written in 1940 that identifies the source explicitly. One might note, however, that in 1H4 
Falstaff also used the phrase "double man”. J.S.P. 


91-368. Poger, Sidney. Auden’s First Poetic Sequence, SCR, 20, 1, 1987, 58-63. Untitled and 
sporadically composed, the fragments comprising the first section of poemsFF (1928) reveal an 
“ability to unify discordant stylistic elements”, and they anticipate the mature poet’s ironic view 
that lust outlasts individual love yet “leads to the universal feeling of love as a series of drilled 
wells may lead to the same pool of water”. L.M.D. 
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91-369. Smith, Stan. The Dating of Auden’s WHO WILL ENDURE and the Politics of 1931, RES, 
41, 163, 1990, 351-62, The style and content of “Who Will Endure” indicates that it was written 
during Auden’s Helensburgh residence in August 1931. Aside from its stylistic similarities to 
several other Auden poems written at that time, the poem makes topographical references to 
derelict boats and piers commonly found in Helensburgh and employs rhetoric which bears 4 
marked resemblance to articles in the local newspaper. Moreover, the topical references to the 
political turmoil of August 1931, at which time the Labour government fell and England 
underwent a period of crisis and conversion, makes the 1931 date a virtual certainty. E.E. 


Elizabeth Baker 


91-370. Weiss, Rudolf. Elizabeth Baker, Dramatist: Two New Manuscripts and a Printed Text, 
N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 434-5. The archives of the British Theatre Association contains typescript 
copies of two plays by Baker (1876-1962), The Gunter Silver Wedding and Lois. Neither has been 
published or performed. Another play, Cupid in Clapham, performed at the Court Theatre in 
1910, was published in an anthology, One-Act Plays for Stage and Study (1927). This publication 
is not mentioned in Allardyce Nicoll’s English Drama 1990-1930 0373) or in the New Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature. J.S.P. 


Howard Brenton 


91-371. Bennett, Susan. At the End of the Great Radical Tradition? Recent Plays by Howard 
Brenton, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 409-18. Recently, plays in the radical tradition such as Caryl 
Churchill’s Serious Money and Howard Brenton and David Hare’s Pravda have been 
commercially successful. Although these factors are perhaps indicative of the assimilation of the 
radical tradition into mainstream theatre, Brenton’s recent plays indicate a repositioning of 
oppositional drama. Plays staged in 1980-1, A Short Sharp Shock, Thirteenth Night, and The 
Roman in Britain represent the radical tradition of the early eighties and the first responses to the 
election of Margaret Thatcher. These plays tested the limits of acceptance of oppositional drama 
by dominant political structures, and ultimately, satire by the politically marginalized was found 
acceptable. Brenton’s more recent plays expand this tradition by reaching toward new audiences 
and types of venues, for example, mainstream theatre (The Genius and Pravda); touring 
productions (The Sleeping Policeman); and television (Dead Hand and Iranian Nights), thus 
working beyond the traditional loci of theatre performances and bringing a new radical tradition 
to the contemporary English political situation. E.E. 


Caryl Churchill 


91-372. Muller, Klaus Peter. A Serious City Comedy: Fe-/Male History and Value Judgements in 
Caryl Churchill’s SERIOUS MONEY, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 347-362. The links between Serious 
Money and seventeenth-century City Comedy are obvious from the introductory scene, in which 
stockjobbers make use of everything to “turn a penny”, and language is used for the sole purpose 
of turning a profit. However, unlike traditional City Comedy, people in this play are treated as 
objects; there are no acts of humanity; and the world is in a state of regression. Although women 
in City Comedy were often depicted as licentious, in Serious Money, adultery is not considered a 
sin; everyone prostitutes him or herself to become successful; and sexual relationships are reduced 
to an animalistic level. No hope of improvement is offered by the playwright, although the 
spectator is left to find ways of improving society, and with a need for historical perspective, 
moral! standards, and human action. E.E. 


Joseph Conrad 


91-373. Knowles, Owen. Fishy Business in Conrad's THE SECRET AGENT, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 
433-4. Two kinds of fishy business—criminal and nautical, comically incongruous,—converge in 
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this novel upon the Home Secretary. The book exploits historical fact for ironic intent. In 1907 
knowledgeable readers recognized a running topical joke that readers today miss. J.S.P. 


Donald Davie 


91-374, Jacobs, Alan. The Social Life of Lyric Poetry, C&L, 40, 3, 1991, 277-98. Defining the lyric 
is difficult. If it indeed possesses the qualities attributed to it, “serious problems” result for the 
writing of Christian poetry, as Dr. Johnson found. As poetry moved from the public sphere to 
that of feelings, many Christians saw a connection between devotion and lyric poetry. Czeslaw 
Milosz, Donald Davie, and W.H. Auden are among the important modern poets and critics who 
have expressed the same concern that Johnson did about these two matters. J.S.P. 


E.M. Forster 


91-375. Pinkerton, Mary. E.M. Forester, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 286-93. (rev.-art.: E.M. Forster, 
Commonplace Book, ed. Philip Gardner, Stanford UP, 1985; Alan Wilde, ed., Critical Essays on 
E.M. Forster, G.K. Hall, 1985). The Commonplace Book reveals Forster as an active, evolving 
consciousness commenting on literature and life, often seeking in literature analogues for events 
of contemporary history; it is both a public and a private record. Wilde’s collection provides an 
introduction to recent critical thinking on Forster; the essays are arranged topically, including 
section on “The Man and the Figure”, “Realism and Romance”, and “Critical Positions: 
Questions of Morality and Sexuality”, with a concluding section on Howards End and A Passage 
to India. The editor’s introduction surveys Forster scholarship in the light of the oppositions 
between romance and realism, symbolism and realism. W.S.G. 


John Fowles 


91-376. Aubrey, James R. The Pre-Raphaelite “pack of satyrs” in John Fowles's THE FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT’S WOMAN, Nineteenth Century Prose, 18, 1, 1990/1991, 32-36. Fowles creates 
composites of various Pre-Raphaelite writers, thereby testing the boundaries between fiction and 
reality and drawing readers into an enigmatic intellectual labyrinth. J.J.B. 


Brian Friel 


91-377. McGrath, F.C. Brian Friel and the Politics of the Anglo-Irish Language, CQ, 26, 4, 1990, 
241-48. Friel organized the Field Day Theatre Group to alleviate the discomfort Irish writers feel 
with the English language, seen in his play, Translations, which focuses on the cultural and 
linguistic consequences of Ireland’s historical colonization. L.M.S. 


John Galsworthy 


91-378. Noonkester, Myron C. Galsworth on Adaptation, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 434. An undated 
letter postmarked January 31, 1915, and sent by Galsworthy to a man in New York City, repeats 
the author’s belief that plays can not be successfully transformed into novels or novels into plays. 
[The letter is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


William Golding 


91-379. Sugimora, Yasunori. Hallucination and Plotmaking Principle in PINCHER MARTIN by 
William Golding, S in EL, 1989, 21-36. Pincher Martin is a novel of endless struggle between ‘law’ 
and ‘self’. Symbols and fantasies replace repressed facts which sometimes threaten to burst up. 
The dynamic interaction of two contradictory impulses in Martin’s hallucination develops the 
plot which ramifies into a network of stories, but without the masterplot which Martin tries hard 
to build to confirm his identity destroyed by the ambivalent state of his mind. N.B.M. 


91-380. Tiger, Virginia. Canonical Evasions and William Golding, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 300-304. 
(rev.-art.: John Carey, William Golding: The Man and his Books. A tribute on his 75th Birthday, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1987; Don Crompton, A View from the Spire: William Golding’s Later 
Novels, ed. & completed by Julia Briggs, Blackwell, 1986.) Neither book considers the problem of 
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why Golding, in the eighties, suffered canonical banishment; each assumes that he is “the Merlin- 
like megascope” of contemporary fiction. Carey organizes his essays into three groups: five 
personal memoirs; five critica] essays; and, after five offerings by well-know writers, an interview 
by the editor. A landmark article by Charles Monteith refutes the hypothesis that Golding’s 
fictions are carefully crafted artifacts. Crompton emphasizes traditional moral criticism, implying 
that great books duplicate in the reader’s soul the spiritual state of the author. WS.G. 


Robert Graves 


91-381. Hibberd, Dominic. THE PATCHWORK FLAG (1918): An Unrecorded Book by Robert 
Graves, RES, 41, 164, 1990, 521-532. Despite the critical attention Graves has received, a 
typescript of a book, The Patchwork Flag, assembled in 1981, has been overlooked. It consists of 
various songs, ballads, lyrics, war poems, and fantasies. Because of negative reactions from 
Siegfried Sassoon and others, as well as the dwindling demand for war poems as World War I 
drew to a close, Graves suppressed the book. However, three of the poems, “The Survivor Comes 
Home”, “Night March”, and “Letter to S.S. from Bryn-y-pin” remain impressive statements of 
Graves’ war experience. [A table of contents of ‘The Patchwork Flag’ is included, as are copies of 
the above-mentioned poems]. E.E. 


David Hare 


91-382. Golomb, Liorah Anne. Saint Isobel: David Hare’s THE SECRET RAPTURE as 
Christian Allegory, MD, 33, 4, 1990, 563-74. Isobel, the heroine of The Secret Rapture, is a saintly 
figure of goodness whose life parallels that of Christ. Her one deliberate choice during the play is 
to'take upon herself a cross to bear in the form of saving a Lost Soul, her stepmother Katherine, 
whom she loves unconditionally despite Katherine’s unresponsiveness and destructive behaviour 
toward her. She also takes on this responsibility in order to follow the wishes of her dead father, 
who assumes the role of God the Father while she becomes his emissary on earth. That she is 
destroyed by Katherine whilst Katherine escapes unscathed indicates that in trying to save her 
stepmother, Isobel practices true Christian love, and that spiritual goodness is incongruent with 
the material world. Isobel’s lover Irwin plays the part of Judas, seemingly her ally, but in reality 
conspiring with the other characters to persuade her to sign over her business in exchange for 
money. Finally, after a sacrificial death in which Isobel is killed by Irwin, the other characters 
experience peace and spiritual cleansing. E.E. 


George Orwell 


91-383. Blair, William T. George Orwells KING CHARLES H: An Early Criticism of 
Revolutionary Government, RES, 41, 163, 1990, 370-3. Orwell’s mistrust of revolutionary 
governments was evident as early as 1932, in a two-act play entitled CHARLES H, which he wrote 
as a Christmas entertainment for the school at which he taught. In it, the characters express 
nostalgia for the old monarchy and dislike for the Puritan government in references to product 
degeneration, dissatisfaction with constant civil war and rebellion, and three generations of 
characters who criticize the Puritans. E.E. 


91-384. Pearce, Robert. Orwell and the Harrow History Prize, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 442-3. 
Biographers of Orwell are mistaken in saying that Orwell (Eric Blair) won this prize in 1916; 
actually he thought the competition nonsensical in that it favoured the accumulation of 
disconnected facts. [A sample set of questions for 1926 is shown.] J.S.P. 


Wilfred Owen 


91-385. Machinek, Anna. Smile, Smile, Smile — The study of Laughter in Wilfred Owen’s Poetry, 
Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 33, 2, 1986, 525-537. Qwen’s First World War poetry is concerned 
with the truth of war and finds its impulse in an active form of pity that mourns the losses the 
world has and will suffer because of the war. Following Keats’ rule of “negative capability” in 
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creating his ideas, Owen combined negative and positive emotions to express his care for both the 
entangled soldiers and the world. Since tragic experiences of war cannot find their own 
expression, the emotion of laughter, which must first be evoked by smiling, serves as a substitute. 
Various considerations about the smile as a bridge between life and death can be found in his 
poetry. H.Z. 


91-386. Wormleighton, Simon. Wilfred Owen and A.C. Benson, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 435-7. 
Although Owen suffered fears, his reading of Benson’s Where No Fear Was (1914) in 1918 helped 
support his psychologically during the final months of his life. Some of his poems, e.g., “Soldier’s 
Dreams”, may be connected with his reading of Benson’s book. Through Benson he found a kind 
of serenity. SSP. 


Terence Rattigan 


91-387. Gross, Robert F. “Coming Down in the World”: Motifs of Benign Descent in Three Plays 
by Terence Rattigan, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 394-408. It was not until 1952 that Rattigan depicted life in 
postwar Britain in The Deep Blue Sea. In it, he portrays the social descent of the heroine, Hesther 
Collyer, as a positive event, as she renounces conventionality and useless gentility in order to gain 
independence and self-understanding. Separate Tables focuses on society in transition rather than 
a single individual, portraying the transfer of power from the old hierarchical order to a new 
tolerant egalitarian order. In Ross, Rattigan explores the loss of the British empire. In depicting 
the protagonist’s realization of the homosexuality which brings about his downfall, the 
playwright simultaneously portrays the diminished statute of Britain as an imperialist power. In 
all three plays, the protagonists are consoled for their descent with greater self-awareness. E.E. 


Edith Sitwell 


91-388. Schaffner, Perdita. A Day at the St. Regis with Dame Edith, AmSch, 60, 1, 1991, 113-117. 
The author, a daughter of H.D., recalls one October day when, during her first visit to the United 
States, Edith Sitwell, a family friend, recruited her as a chaperone in New York. They went to the 
bank, to buy shoes, to lunch, and to the Museum of Modern Art to gaze at “Hide and Seek‘ by 
Sitwell’s beloved Pavel Tchelitchew, who was offended over Sitwell’s lack of enthusiasm for the 
painting. The author also remembers teas and poetry readings that Sitwell arranged during World 
War II. S.G.K. 


Tom Stoppard 


91-389. Kelly, Katherine E. Tom Stoppard Journalist: Through the Stage Door, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 
380-93. Tom Stoppard’s early career as a journalist often influences his plays; for example, he 
often finds material for his work in news stories, and relied on his experiences as a drama critic to 
write Hound. He first wrote about acting and the creation of comedy as a journalist, and also 
began to detect the bogus in art. His early theatre and film reviews display his admiration for the 
deft use of comic plots and characters, the blending of entertainment and education desirable in 
art, and his support of new and inventive forms of theatre. At the same time, he often condemns 
formulaic writing as a means of simplifying plays, and reveals a maturing sense of craft in his 
reviews of playwrights he admires such as Brecht, Ibsen, Shakespeare, and Beckett. His 
experience in journalism is most evident in his parodies of conventions of journalistic language in 
a number of his plays, including Professional Foul. As a mature artist, he views journalism as a 
means of accomplishing short-range goals for social change, as in Night and Day. E.E. 


91-390. Thomson, Leslie. ‘The Curve Itself” in JUMPERS, MD, 33, 4, 1990, 470-85. In Jumpers, 
the central image pattern is of curves and arches, imagery which emphasizes the play’s circular 
structure and complements the characters’ actions. Aside from using images related to the arch, 
Stoppard also uses the word as an adjective, meaning “cleaver or cunning” or, in a descriptive 
way, as in “arch-fiend”, a reference to the play’s villain, appropriately named Archie. Arches also 
refer to rainbows, emblematizing the desire of several of the characters for something to believe 
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in, and to the Ten Commandments (significantly placed by Moses in the Ark of the Covenant), 
symbolizing fixed laws of order. The world of Jumpers is one of curves with edges that will never 
make circles, conveying the idea that humanity, already at the height of its curve, is sloping 
downwards toward a primitive state. E.E. 


Evelyn Waugh 


91-391. Gorra, Michael. Through Comedy toward Catholicism: A Reading of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Early Novels, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 201-20. Waugh’s work is built around a conflict between his sense 
of morality and his sense of style, but the early Waugh does not resolve the conflict. Decline and 
Fall presents two kinds of morality, one for static and another for dynamic people; but he is too 
attracted to comic dynamism to prefer the static. The problem for Waugh is to relate his early 
comic nihilism to his later Catholicism and conservatism. His work transcends the dandy-aesthete 
tradition of such a novel as Decline and Fall. WS.G. 


Virginia Woolf 


91-392. Moser, Christian. Der Blick der Künstler: Zur Revision dstgetuscger 
Wahrnehmungsformen in Virginia Woolf's TO THE LIGHTHOUSE [The Eye of the Female 
Artist: The Revision of the Forms of Aesthetic Perception in Virginia Woolfs TO THE 
LIGHTHOUSE], Poetica, 22, 3-4, 1990, 384-412. Woolfs concept of ‘androgynous mind’ 
requires a revision of the concept of mimesis, a synthesis between the subjective ‘male’ creation of 
signs and the ‘female’ fantasy of an open space flooded with light in which objects can unfold their 
own semiotic potential. To the Lighthouse shows four modes of perception; Mr. Ramsay’s is 
rational and abstract; his son James is partly patriarchal, partly narcissistic and regressive; Mrs. 
Ramsay’s ‘female’ viewpoint is a one-sided mimetic approach to what is perceived. Lily Briscoe 
unites ‘female’ and ‘male’ perspectives into an ideal, androgynous epistemological relation that 
transcends the subject-object distinction, offering a mimetic openness towards the protosemiotic 
character of objects. (In German.) MIR. 


91-393. McCracken, LuAnn. “The synthesis of my being”: Autobiography and the Reproduction of 
Identity in Virginia Woolf, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 59-78. Woolfs early autobiographical 
Reminiscences and its later versions, A Sketch of the Past, reflect her attempts to re-present and 
represent her separation from her mother and, ultimately, her rediscovery of a maternal world. 
Both works contribute to her final discovery of her identity as a woman. J.L.B. 


Literary Theory 


91-394. Ziomek, Henryk. A New View in Renaissance and Baroque Drama, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 137- 
147. When Lionel Abel examined the comic and tragic import in the philosophic plays of 
Shakespeare end Calderón de le Barca to form his metatheatrical theory, he generated 
considerable discussion among the critics and a reexamination of Spanish Golden Age drama. 
Adding metatheater as a fifth dramatic genre, he claimed that Shakespeare initiated it in Ham. but 
that Calderón surpassed him because of his theological knowledge and acquaintance with 
Cervantes and Tirso de Molina, whose works contain metafictional elements. In contrast to 
authentic tragedy which draws on a stronger sense of reality and belief in fate, metatheater reflects 
a sense of the world as a projection of the playwright’s imagination and presents characters who 
improvise while rising above their situations. Thus, when a protagonist in a metaplay is guided by 
his imagination, assumes his consciousness, and sets in action another set of circumstances to 
avert an expected outcome, he usurps the role of the playwright and becomes a “metagonist”. 
While some critics reject Abel’s notion of role-playing in the comedia, his dramatic concept has 
been applied especially to many of the Spanish dramas of honour. H.Z. 


Poetry 


91-395. Wisniewski, Jacek. Components of the Scene: English Literature and the Coming of the 
Second World War, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 175-88. The change of attitude in poets and novelists of 
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World War II can be explained by literary development in the 1930’s when a reaction against 
prevailing social and political poetry took place, writers returned to the ideals of integrity and 
individualism, and new trends in poetry emerged. While writers during World War I were more 
classically educated and concentrated on the evil nature of war, the technically trained Second 
World War writers, many of whom were servicemen on the fronts, argued that the war was 
morally justified in order to eradicate the evils and antihumanitarian crimes of the Fascists and 
Nazis. In contrast to the highly charged literary atmosphere of the Great War, the writers in the 
later war broke a two-year silence after they gained commitment and abandoned attempts to 
imitate the earlier war writers. H.Z. 


UNITED STATES V. 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
Charles Brockden Brown 


91-396. O’shaughnessy, Toni. ‘An Imperfect Tale”: Interpretive Accountability in WEILAND, 
SAmF, 18, i, 1990, 41-54. Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690) emphasizes the 
author’s blamelessness for the interpretations that readers make of his texts, and, similarly, 
Brown in Wieland (1798) denies accountability for authorial impersonation in narrative.E.E.W. 


J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 


91-397. Arch, Stephen Carl. The “Progressive Steps” of the Narrator in Crévecoeur’s LETTERS 
FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER, SAmF, 18, 2, 1990, 145-58. Progressing from oppossion to 
freedom and from indigence to ease, narrator James also progresses through autobiography, 
biography, and history as he moves toward self knowledge. Conservative in politics and morals, 
Crèvecoeur criticizes the psychological, social, and imaginary dangers of revolution. E.E.W. 


Benjamin Franklin 


91-398. Looby, Christopher. Franklin’s Purloined Letters, AzQ, 46, 2, 1990, 1-12. In 1772 - 
Franklin clandestinely obtained and made public to British authorities letters from 
Massachusetts Governor Thomas Hutchinson, urging repressive measures against the colonies. 
Stripped of his position as deputy postmaster, Franklin attempted to justify his actions; but the 
loyalist rhetoric of his letters to his British superiors is in conflict with the revolutionary message 
of his journalistic satire, “An Edict by the King of Prussia”. In the past, Franklin had been injured 
by promised letters withheld, letters delayed, stolen, or inappropriately divulged. Such failures in 
written communication became for him a metaphor for the problems inherent in the British 
Empire’s long-distance rule of her colonies. W.B. 


Phillis Wheatley 


91-399. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. AN ELEG Y ON LEAVING——. A Poem by Phillis Wheatley, AL, 58, 
4, 1986, 609-13. Wheatley’s “An Elegy on Leaving—”, written after Poems on Various Subjects, 
Religious and Moral and previously unnoted, was published in the London Arminian Magazine, 
July, 1784. [The poem is included.] DHC 


UNITED STATES VI. 19TH CENTURY (1800-1870) 





Louisa May Alcott 


91-400. Lant, Kathleen Margaret and Angela M. Estes. The Feminist Redeemer: Louisa Alcott’s 
Creation of the Female Christ in WORK, C&L, 40, 3, 1991, 223-53, In the 19th century, Christ 
became increasingly feminine and Christianity became associated with several reform movements 
that women championed. Alcott’s thoughts paralleled those of Theodore Parker, a contemporary 
who felt that the world would be better if women had a greater voice in the conduct of life.J.S.P. 


91-401. Rosenfeld, Natania. Artists and Daughters in Louisa May Alcott’s DIANA AND 
PERSIS, NEQ, 64, 1, 1991, 3-21. In Diana and Persis (1879; 1978) the painter Percy is May Alcott 
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and Diana is Harriet Hosmer/Louisa May Alcott. Diana the hard worker and May the free spirit 
repeat the conflict between the two sisters in the Alcott household, centering around Bronson 
Alcott. Although she loved her, Louisa resented May’s European experiences and protrayed her 
as a fallen Eve, sacrificing art to motherhood and materialism. May Alcott died in December, 
1879; Louisa May broke off the novel and cared for May’s young child. R.LS. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


91-402. See, Fred G. American Literature in AMERICAN LITERATURE, AzQ, 46, 2, 1990, 111- 
28. Most of the essays on Emerson in a recent collection drawn from sixty years of American 
Literature, Cady, Edwin H. and Louis J. Budd, On Emerson: The Best from American Literature, 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1988, are typical of that journal’s historical approach. In 
“Writing Degree Zero”, Barthes questions any criticism that assumes a historical canon, 
believing that Western art is so constrained by signs that the reader no longer has the possibility of 
a personal perspective. The relationship between history and subjectivity interested Emerson. In 
“Experience”, he maintained that what initially seems alien or fragmented in the past becomes 
part of a larger unity through examinaiton of one’s individual history. Although Emerson and 
Barthes differ in their attitude toward historical tradition, the best essays in this collection are 
informed by Barthes’ approach to reading, challenging the patriarcal assumption that Emerson’s 
meaning may be fixed. W.B. 


91-403. Goodman, Russell B. East-West Philosophy in Nineteenth-Century America: Emerson 
and Hinduism, JHI, 4, 1990, 625-45. The essence of Emerson’s thought does not lie in Hinduism; 
nor should it be maintained that his central ideas of unity came from Hindu sources. Nonetheless, 
his philosophy, from college days onward, grew up together with his knowledge of and interest in 
Hindu philosophical writings. To study this co-development is an excellent way to approach 
Emersonian thought. A philosophical original, Emerson transformed everything he touched. The 
majesty of Hinduism — “alienated, recovered, and recreated” — Emerson sought in his scholarly 
forays among the texts of India. G.A.C. 


91-404, Jacobson, David. Vision’s Imperative: SELF-RELIANCE and the Command to See 
Things As They Are, SIR, 29, 4, 1990, 555-70. Emerson’s self-reliance does not imply randomness 
of will but rather a skeptical attitude that makes possible seeing truly. Radical freedom can 
establish the universal sense because the conjunction of self-reliance and skepticism give the 
human will the power to determine the appearance of the world and to establish the centrality of 
man in the world. A.B.F. 


Margaret Fuller 


91-405, Zwarg, Christina. Feminism in Translation: Margaret Fuller’s TASSO, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 
463-90. Margaret Fuller used translation to secure a role in a democratic culture, to achieve a 
productive relationship with Emerson, and to insinuate conversation in the place of mastery. She 
saw translation as a pedagogical model and an instrument of change. A.B.F. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


91-406. Chappell, Charles. Pietro Baglioni’s Motives for Murder in RAPPACCINI’S 
DAUGHTER, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 55-63. Despite critics’ disagreement over the identity of 
Beatrice’s murderer in Hawthorne’s short story, evidence in the narrative indicts Baglioni, who 
kills from jealousy of Rappaccini’s ascendant status and from a desire for revenge on Rappaccini 
who had thwarted Baglioni’s scheme to destroy Rappaccini’s experiments through exploitation 
of Giovanni. E.E.W. 


91-407. Doherty, Gerald. Uncovering Plots: Secret Agents in THE SCARLET LETTER, AzQ, 
46, 2, 1990, 13-32. The Scarlet Letter epitomizes the “plots” operating in metaphor, as defined by 
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Derrida, Ricoeur, and Patricia Parker. According to Parker, metaphor embodies the plots of 
transgression and impropriety, doublings and couplings, exile and return. As a charismatic rebel 
against the social order, Hester enacts the role of metaphorical predicate, which, through the 
shock of displacement, transgresses conventional usage. In metaphor, the coupling of two terms 
produces a convergence among connotations that transforms both. Much of Hawthorne’s 
imagery involves objects reduplicated and distorted in reflecting surfaces. Losing its element of 
surprise after familiar usage, a trope becomes a conventional sign. Similarly, after years of 
wandering, Hester returns to the cottage and resumes wearing the letter, which by then has lost 
any connotations of shame. W.B. 


91-408. Millington, Richard H. American Anxiousness: Selfhood and Culture in Hawthorne's THE 
BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, NEQ, 63, 4, 1990, 558-583. In The Blithedale Romance Hawthorne 
examined “the middle-class existence . . . reduced to the self’s absorbing effort to disguise its own 
emptiness”. Fantasies of dominance and power express this anxiousness as a cultural diagnosis of 
the new emotions created by new materialism. Blithedale is a counter-novel to The House of the 
Seven Gables; the middle-class virtues extolled in Gables are subverted in Blithedale. Coverdale 
has no “self”; Zenobia insists Hollingworth is “nothing but self, self, self’. Anger and agression 
dominate the characters, but it is Coverdale who delineates the empty new man: “But what, after 
all, have I to tell? Nothing, nothing, nothing.” R.L.S. 


91-409. Wutz, Michael. Hawthorne's Drowne: Felix Culpa Exculpated, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 99-109. 
“Drowne’s Wooden Image” (1844) centers on the positive aspects of felix culpa, man’s fall from 
innocence to carnality, and implies that art is created under the stimulus of the passions, without 
which there is no real art. EE.W. 


Washington Irving 


91-410. Rubin-Dorsky, Jeffrey. Washington Irving: Sketches in Anxiety, AL, 58, 4, 1986, 499-522. 
Irving’s personal anxieties — economic, artistic, and cultural — inform The Sketch Book. Tone and 
order of presentation derive from characters, places, and stories associated with Irving’s 
emotional history. Geoffrey Crayon’s emotions determine his perceptions. D.H.C. 


Harriet A. Jacobs 


91-411. Levy, Andrew. Dialect and Convention: Harriet A. Jacobs's INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF A SLAVE GIRL, NCF, 45, 2, 1990, 206-19. In using what appears to be a timid, conservative 
version of Slave Dialect, Jacobs actually mediates between defiance and self-assertion: she 
manipulates the conventions of Slave Dialect so as to avoid arousing the hostility of her white 
audience and also to avoid condescending to her own race. J.J.B. 


Henry James, Senior 


91-412. Habegger, Alfred. Henry James, Senior, in the Late 1830s, NEQ, 64, 1, 1991, 46-61. New 
research shows that Henry James, Senior, between 1837-1840: resided in Albany, went the 
Washington, D.C., and took a 6-months transatlantic trip. He wrote “The Gospel Good News to 
Sinners” and became a disciple of John Walker, a fervent Calvinist. As he courted Mary Walsh, 
Senior was in the grip of rabid religiosity. At his 1844 conversion to Swedenborgianism, Senior 
was denying he had been so Calvinistic and anti-Presbyterian in 1840. R.L.S. 


James Russell Lowell 


91-413. Tate, Thomas K. James Russell Lowell’s Nephews, NEQ, 64, 1, 1991, 127-129. Horace E. 
Scudder in The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell (1925), attributes “I write of 
one/while with dim eyes/I think of three” in “Memoriae Positum” to Lowell’s 3 nephews, but it 
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was written in August, 1863, a year before Lowell’s third nephew died. He refers to his 2 nephews, 
and to Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, killed July 18, 1863, a family friend. R.LS. 


Herman Melville 


91-414. Berryman, Charles. BENITO CERENO and the Black Friars, SAmF, 18, 2, 1990, 159-70. 
Adding religious imagery to the story of an actual slave revolt gives a double perspective to 
Melville’s narrative by implying similarity between religious asceticism and slavery, between faith 
and fear. E.E.W. 


91-415. Horsley-Meacham, Gloria. Bull of the Nile: Symbol, History, and Racial Myth in 
BENITO CERENO, NEQ, 64, 2, 1991, 225-242. In Benito Cereno, Melville used sterotypes of 
Africans to subvert the developing myths and fears of the White Southern slavocracy. He uses the 
“bull of the Nile” metaphor to covertly debunk racial myths and remind White readers of Africa’s 
true cultural importance, as in C.F. Volney’s Travels Through Egypt and Syria (1798). Works like 
this, which made clear the cultural triumphs of the “Africans”, profoundly influenced Melville’s 
continuing attitude toward, and covert depiction of, racial matters. R.L.S. 


91-416. Gallagher, Susan VanZanten. Jack Blunt and His Dream Book, AL, 58, 4, 1986, 614-19. 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate is probably the inspiration for Blunt’s Dream Book in Redburn.D.H.C. 


91-417. Post-Lauria, Sheila. “Philosophy in Whales ... Poetry in Blubber”: Mixed Form in 
MOBY-DICK, NCF, 45, 3, 1990, 300-16. The heterogeneity of Moby Dick is characteristic of the 
popular genre of the mixed form novel, which links materialist and idealist perspectives. 
Melville’s generic mixing and planned subversion of facts represent allegiance to the conventions 
of mixed form, rather than innovation or improvisaiton, as many contemporary reviewers 
recognized. J.J.B. 


John Neal 


91-418. Halfmann, Ulrich. In Search of the “Real North American Story”: John Neal's Short 
Stories OTTER BAG and DAVID WHICHER, NEQ, 63, 3, 1990, 429-445. John Neal (1793- 
1876), a progressive reformer, influenced Hawthorne and Whitman. Poe ranked him “‘first, or at 
all events second, among men of genius”. Despite efforts at revival by Mencken (1925), Pattee 
(1937), and H.E. Dickson (1943), Neal remained unstudied until Hans-Joachim Lang published 
Critical Essays and Stories of John Neal (1962). Only Rachel Dyer (1828) of his 14 novels has been 
thoroughly examined. To foster study, more stories need to be published and critically examined. 
[A detailed explication of "Otter Bag" (1828) and “David Wicher” (1831) is given.] R.LS. 


Mary Grove Nichols 


91-419, Myerson, Joel. Mary Grove Nichols’ MARY LYNDON. A Forgotten Reform Novel, AL, 
58, 4, 1986, 523-39. Attached by 19th century reviewers, Nichols’s autobiographical novel 
challenged social and medical conservatism. Rebelling against the confinement of her unhappy, 
first marriage and inspired by the reform writings of Sylvester Graham and of her second 
husband, Thomas Low Nichols, she sought personal control rather than acceptance of the 
domestic sphere addressed by other women writers. Written for a public forum, the novel also 
includes descriptions of Bronson Alcott, Charles Lane, Henry G. Wright, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
the reform movements of Nichols’s time. DHC 


Edgar A. Poe 


91-420, Dayan, Joan. From Romance to Modernity: Poe and the Work of Poetry, SIR, 29, 3, 1990, 
413-37. Poe was ambivalent about the language of romance, and he tried to evolve a modernist 
poetic. As found in “Eureka”, this is based on an excessive attention to objects and to the 
corporeality of words, though he tried to make the words allusive rather than direct. A.B.F. 


91-421. Irwin, John T. The Journey to the South: Poe, Borges and Faulkner, VQR, 67, 3, 1991, 416- 
32. During the centennial of the detective story in 1941 Borges produced three stories doubling 
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three Poe stories. He used Poe for literary self-definition seeing himself and Poe and Southerners 
with heroic military and literary ancestry. Pierre Menard in Borges’ story invisibly recreates Don 
Quixote whose author was both writer and soldier but also doubles the achievement of Poe. 
Mediated by Faulkner, the American South is assimilated by Borges to Argentina. Ancestors 
determine one’s life as in Faulkner’s Light in August. Faulkner’s predilection for the detective 
stroy as in Absalom, Absalom! reinforces Borges’ “Iban Hakkan al-Bokhari, Dead in His 
Labyrinth”. “The South”, Borges’ figurative account of his career in writing, equates a trip to the 
South with a new kind of writing. So also Poe represents the act of writing as an exploratory 
journey in “The MS Found in a Bottle” and “The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym”. A common 
source is The Thousand and One Nights. R.E.W. 


Mark Twain 


91-422. Busskohl, James L. THE STORY OF THE OLD RAM and the Tenderfoot Writer, 
SAmF, 18, 2, 1990, 183-92. Twain uses the frame technique in “The Old Ram” to dramatize the 
neophyte writer’s struggle with his craft and to burlesque romantic storytelling. Under the guise 
of artlessness, he mercilessly exposes credulity. E.E.W. 


91-423. Childress, William. The Prophetic Storms in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, MTJ, 25, 2, 1987, 
28-32. Twain used the five storms in Huckleberry Finn as a device for changing scenes, for 
emphasizing the violent moral changes being experienced by Huck, and for showing the savagery 
of nature/human nature. M.E.B. 


91-424. Ensor, Allison R. The Favorite Hymns of Sam and Livy Clemens, MTJ, 25, 2, 1987, 21-2. It 
cannot be precisely determined what tunes and words Twain meant when in 1869 he referred to 
“Geer” and “Even Me” as his wife’s and his respective favorite hymns. MER 


91-425, Karanovich, Nick. Sixty Books from Mark Twain's Library, MTJ, 25, 2, 1987, 9-20. [A list 
with appraisals, notes, and sale prices of 60 books from Twain’s library.] Twain read more, and 
more widely, than his carefully-cultivated reputation indicated. M.E.B. 


91-426. Nolan, Junior, Charles J. and David O. Tomlinson. Mark Twain's Visit to Annapolis, 
MTJ, 25, 2, 1987, 2-8. Twain visited Annapolis in 1907. He gave a successful performance and 
then cut short his visit. M.E.B. 


91-427. Roche, John. Making a Reputation: Mark Twain in Newport, MII 25, 2, 1987, 23-7. 
Twain’s visit to and acceptance by Newport’s (R.I.) cultural elite helped his reputation and 
cemented his friendship with Howells. MER 


91-428. Zlatic, Thomas D. Language Technologies in A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, NCF, 45, 4, 
1991, 453-77. In A Connecticut Yankee, Twain explores the confrontation of oral and literate 
cultures, and the way these differing communications technologies affect consciousness. The novel 
is an ambivalent critizue of the oral mind-set-communal, superstitious, situational, and 
interpersonal—from the perspective of a literate mentality—realistic, pragmatic, and analytic.J.J.B. 
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Henry Adams 


91-429. Manheim, Daniel L. Motives of His Own: Henry Adams and the Genealogy of the Virgin, 
NEQ, 63, 4, 1990, 601-623. Henry Adams’ Mariolatry, bounded by his agnosticism and 
idiosyncracies, is central to an understanding of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. Adams’ 
fertility-goddess Virgin in the Education is replaced by an autonomous Virgin whose personal 
integrity is based on free choice. This Virgin’s development extends in Adams’ work from “The 
Primitive Rights of Women” (lecture, Dec., 1876), Madeline Lee in Democracy, and Esther 
Dudley in Esther, through 20 years of his pondering the liberating power of renunciation, and 
culminates in the Virgin of Chartres. R.LS. 
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91-430. Sommer, Robert F. The Feminine Perspectives in Henry Adams’ ESTHER, SAmF, 18, 2, 
1990, 134-44. Published under the female pseudonym Frances Snow Compton for a market 
dominated by women writers and readers, and intended to measure the reading public and its 
tastes, Adams’ Esther (1884) has as its theme the artistic problem of a man writing about women. 
Adams explores the possibilities of feminine creativity in the world of masculine affairs, and 
suggests that the gender-based conflict represents the historical tension between anarchy and 
determinism, an opposition apparent in a comparison of his feminine novel and his masculine 
History. E.E.W. 


91-431. Stowe, William W. Henry Adams, Traveler, NEQ, 64, 2, 1991, 179-205. 19th century 
American male travelers were marginalized by their non-money-making careers as aesthetes. 
Travel writers escaped marginalizaiton, like Adams, by making travel pay. His career as a traveler 
began at 20 (1858) in Germany and Italy and progressed in his writing as Adams developed 2 
roles: 1. modest guide; and, 2. ironic, reliable critic. This narrative voice, using synecdoche, 
metaphor, and irony, reached its peak in Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, where he explored 
unity and multiplicity. Regarding money, Adams felt: “The world grew cheap, as worlds must” 
(Chartres, p. 6). R.LS, 


Ambrose Bierce 


91-432. Couser, G. Thomas. Writing the Civil War: Ambrose Bierce’s JUNIPER DOKE, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 87-98. The eighteen fictitious documents in the 
short story chronicle the military career of the incompetent Doke, satirize his conduct of the Civil 
War, and lampoon the complex process by which war is verbally administered and reconstructed. 
Evidence within the work indicates that Doke caricatures Ulysses S. Grant. E.E.W. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


91-433. Cutter, Martha J. Mary E Wilkins Freeman's Two New England Nuns, CQ, 26, 4, 1990, 
213-25. Using feminist psychological and historical theories about women’s self-definition yields 
new ways of reading Freeman’s fictions. In this context, Freeman is seen as theorizing a way that 
women of the period could achieve self-definition. L.M.S. 


William Dean Howells 


91-434. Cady, Edwin H. Howells in the Modern Tradition: BLACK CROSS FARM, NCF, 45, 4, 
1991, 478-94. Many of Howells’s post 1890s works qualify him as a modernist. His hitherto- 
neglected poetry, arising out of pain, hate, and guilt, is often in the modern tradition; the 
synechdoche, indeterminacy, alienation, and paradox of “Black Cross Farm” make it exemplary 
of Howells’s thematic and technical modernism. J.J.B. 


Henry James 


91-435. Blair, Sara. Henry James and the Paradox of Literary Mastery, P&L, 15, 1, 1991, 89-102. 
James posing as Master of meaning, naming and signs alerts readers of his fiction to the modes of 
legitimation concealed in the rhetoric of Mastery yet his writing about authorship stresses 
representation as true to life. James’ self-portraits as an author legitimate his representing his 
culture at large, but his textual self-consciousness undermines this representation. Deep 
epistemological structures inscribed with metaphors of recollection of self-knowledge account for 
this paradox. His insistence on the partiality of character vision stresses the observational 
construction of language and institutions, but if vision is also an essence, then Mastery 
underwrites the ethical value of the fictive images. This implies a legitimizing neutrality for 
cultural institutions which the fiction itself makes illegitimate. The House of Fiction depends 
upon containment of the female in the locus of domesticity. Home as a morally-privileged space 
provides the foundation for Mastery. R.E.W. 


91-436. Goldfarb, Clare R. Female Friendship: An Alternative to Marriage and the Family in 
Henry James’s Fiction?, CQ, 2, 4, 1990, 205-12. In his work, James considered female friendship as 
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an alternative to married life and presented both positive and negative models of social 
interaction before rejecting the notion of female bonding. L.M.S. 


91-437. McCormack, Peggy. The Semiotics of Economic Language in James’s Fiction, AL, 58, 4, 
1986, 540-56. James depicts capitalistic societies in which human assets and social communication 
become cultural commodities. Protagonists who discover the exchange system earlier than Isabel 
in The Portrait of a Lady are less vulnerable to its victimization. Maggie’s recognition of society’s 
financial language enables her mediation in The Golden Bowl. James’s use of economic language 
intensifies in his later fiction. D.H.C. 


91-438. Yoder, Edwin M. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA Revisited, VOR, 66, 3, 479-87. 
The Princess Casamassima is not documentary narrative but studies human responses through 
emancipation. Hyacinth Robinson exists in the tension between those valuing society statically 
and those wanting revolution. Victims are not down-trodden but self-deluded through warping 
obsession or indifference to others. R.E.W. 


91-439. Zacharias, Greg W. Henry James’ Style in WASHINGTON SQUARE, SAmfF, 18, 2, 
1990, 207-24. Combining social commentary and individual characterization, James turns from 
the novel of manners to the novel of consciousness and personal responsibility in human conduct. 
He dramatizes the problem of how to gain control of one’s life without harming others, and he 
represents the dilemma through his handling of the central power relationship. E.E.W. 


William James 


91-440. Bosha, Francis J. William James’s Unpublished Correspondence with Bernard Shaw, N&Q, 
37, 4, 1990, 432-3. In a letter and a postcard of 1907 [here reproduced] to Shaw, James expresses 
his pleasure in Shaw’s friendship. J.S.P. 


91-441. Grosskopf, Bernie. "71 be a Farmer”: Boyhood Letters of William James, VOR, 66, 4, 
1990, 585-600. Ten letters (1856-59) to Edgar Beach VanWinkle from William James, ignored by 
scholars, exhibit the tone of a serious young man at 14 questing for direction. His descriptions of 
European cities during extended familial stays abroad for educational purposes conflict with his 
hopes for attendance at Union College with VanWinkle which were destroyed by his father’s 
wanderings. Despite his father’s uneasiness, he was optimistic about his own education. R.E.W. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


91-442, Pennell, Melissa McFarland. A New Spiritual Biography: Domesticity and Sorority in the 
Fiction of Sarah Orne Jewett, SAmF, 18, 2, 1990, 193-206. Creating a biography of the spirit, 
Jewett uses domestic elements to develop a code for identifying grace in the lives of older women, 
models for others as interpreted by their sisterly peers. Order, industry, stability, and sorority 
become rituals of salvation, a refuge from loneliness in the women’s community. E.E.W. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


91-443. MacFarlane, Lisa Watt. The New England Kitchen Goes Uptown: Domestic Displacements 
in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s New York, NEQ, 64, 2, 1991, 272-291. Stowe’s novels, from 1852-1875, 
reflect the debate over the ‘woman question’, which moved her novels from a depiction of 
approved domesticity to a profound domestic dissatisfaction with traditional roles by 1880. 
Stowe’s early utopian homes center in the kitchen as a paradigm of social/domestic community 
order. Her later novels, My Wife and I (1871) and We and Our Neighbors (1873), set in New York, 
show a servere split between kitchen/parlor, between men’s productivity and women’s mere 
consumption. Except for Ida Van Arsdel the woman physician, Stowe’s later female characters 
lack command of valued skills in the new middle-class household, a social decline Stowe saw and 
recorded, but could not resolve. R.LS. 
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Sherwood Anderson 


91-444. Enniss, Stephen. Sherwood Anderson and Paul Gauguin: A Forgotten Review, SAmF, 18, 
1, 1990, 118-21. Anderson’s forgotten book review (1931) of Beckers biography of Gauguin 
reveals that Anderson found in the story of Gauguin and Van Gogh a pattern which gave 
meaning to his own experience as an artist. E.E.W. 


John Ashbery 


91-445. Schultz, Susan M. House of Poetry After Ashbery: The Poetry of Ann Lauterbach and 
Donald Revell, VQR, 67, 2, 1991, 294-309. Whereas Ashbery uses the metaphor of a house for 
poetic creation, Revell sees creativity more openly as confinement vs. freedom and form vs. the 
drive for transcendence. Though Ashbery expresses freedom and solitude in his metaphor, Revell 
and Lauterbach regard the social fabric. Revell, reflecting the Auden tradition in Ashbery, uses 
ordinary speech in poetry and makes form both recapture tradition and represent disorder. 
Lauterbach radicalizes the Stevens heritage of passing time and perishing world. Revell’s poems 
show the dramatic conflict between language-as-the-self and the self as user of words. For 
Lauterbach, home is both a feminine line of creation and a closing, but unlike Ashbery, 
Lauterbach refuses a dualism of reality and imagination. Grounded more in the social and 
political world than Ashbery, Revell and Lauterbach show how Ashbery’s project can be 
remodeled. R.E.W. 


Willa Cather 


91-446. Ryan, Maureen. No Woman's Land: Gender in Willa Cather’s ONE OF OURS, SAmF, 
18, 1, 1990, 65-75. Although critics fault the novel as the weakest of Cather’s works because of its 
questionable presentation of World War I, the novel nevertheless deserves attention for its 
exploration of the romantic notions and social conventions regarding gender, and for its 
presentation of war as a human phenomenon with significant implications for both sexes.E.E.W. 


91-447. Schwartz, Nina. History and the Invention of Innocence in A LOST LADY, AzQ, 46, 2, 
1990, 33-54. In Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady, Marian Forrester is seen through the eyes of Niel 
Herbert, a young man who initially idealizes her, then, when she responds pragmatically to 
reduced wealth, regards her as a fallen woman. While feminists have noted the limitations of 
Niel’s assessment of Marian, critics of the novel have not recognized that its treatment of 
westward expansion is equally ambivalent. Juxtaposing the myth of the pure woman with that of 
the virgin West, Cather suggests that Marian’s allure is rooted in affluence and that economic 
interests underlie colonialization of land already inhabited by Indians. The novel’s romanticized 
depiction of woman and frontier are so compelling, however, that readers fail to recognize that 
the imagery and understated realist accounts of events undercut the mythic versions. W.B. 


Fred Chappell 


91-448, Stuart, Dabney. Spiritual Matter in Fred Chappell’s Poetry: A Prologue, SoR, 27, 1, 1991, 
200-220. In his Midquest (1975-80), Chappell’s interest in the essence embedded in matter is 
Lucretian but ultimately Christian. “Firewood”, for example, described many atomistic 
transformations, but both the terror of nothingness and the temptations of Nirvana are rejected 
for a sacramental vision. This choice is enacted as well at the close of Source (1985). In both 
works, prayer, both explicit and otherwise, is taken, variously, beyond mere petition. Fire is often 
the agent of transforming prayer. Institutional Christian orthodoxies occupy a substantial place 
in the spiritual experience of Midquest. In that work, individual poems radiate from a hub, so that 
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“Cleaning the Well”, for instance, embodies the larger work’s Dantesque descent into hell and 
rising toward redemption. LJ.D. 


Alan Cheuse 


91-449. Seshachari, Neila. The Light on Alan Cheuse: A Dialogue, We S, 7, 2, 1990, 20-45. 
[Interview, taped December 29, 1989, Sheraton-Washington hotel, Washington D.C.] Medi- 
tation, regular writing habits, experimentation with techniques, and avid reading characterize 
Cheuse’s work methods. In his fiction, mothers and sons have closer relationships than do 
husbands and wives. He finds short stories physically easier to write but is more confident writing 
novels, E.E.W. 


Robert Coover 


91-450. Wilczynski, Marek. The Game of Response in Robert Coover’s Fictions, KN, 33, 4, 1986, 
513-523. Regarding postmodernism as a transitional period that has produced a sterility of 
traditional genres, Coover, much like Cervantes in another era, has attempted to experiment with 
innovative modes of perception and fictional forms. As a contemporary fictionist he had adapted 
an independent attitude toward society’s common background of tradition in order to form a 
partnership with his reader in a game of response and choices. In each of his “Seven Exemplary 
Fictions” in Pricksongs and Descants, the ultimate function of his strategies in using familiar 
myths, cliché patterns, and stereotypes to build aesthetic response is to defamiliarize the familiar 
and undermine fictional coherence. His common allusions function as convenient pretexts for 
metafictional stratagems and playful revisions that cause inevitable bewilderment, shock, and 
surprise for the participating reader. -H.Z. 


e.e. cummings 


91-451. Gerber, Philip L. e.e. cummings’s Season of the Censor, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 177-200. 
Confronted by the treat of censorship by John Sumner and the Vice Society and by official 
Cummings censors after World War I, Cummings resorted to various strategies — elliptical 
writing, euphemisms and puns, ambiguity, forbidden words introduced through subterfuge — to 
maintain his right to free expression. None of his books was ever censored. W.S.G. 


Joan Didion 


91-452. Mosley, Merritt. Joan Didion’s Symbolic Landscapes, SCR, 21, 2, 1989, 55-64. Didion’s 
essays share with her fiction a powerful sense of surroundings, symbolic places within her 
persona’s dramatized sensibility. Her critique of modern existence relies less on examples than 
symbolic imagery of the wasteland, especially snakes and hot wind (the Santa Anna). Thus 
avoiding didacticism, she nonetheless “communicates a clearly moral system of reactions to 
life”. L.M.D. 


W.D. Ehrhart 


91-453. Ehrhart, W.D. A Common Language, VQR, 67, 3, 1991, 377-396. As an attendee at the 
June 1990 conference in Vietnam of U.S. and Vietnamese Veteran writers, Ehrhart found himself 
once more identified as a Vietnamese war writer. He understood the concern of Vietnamese 
writers to arouse the world’s conscience to the need for peace. The American presence is fading in 
Vietnam, After two weeks of exhausting meetings with writers Ehrhart felt less odd than he does 
at home. He became aware when General Giap, the winning commander, asked for the English 
version of his "Making the Children Behave” that poetry has much more significance in Vietnam 
than in the U.S. R.E.W. 


T.S. Eliot 


91-454. Gruszewska-Wojtas, Ludmila. Funkcjonowanie Struktur Przestrzennych w PIESNI 
MILOSNEJ J. ALFREDA PRUFROCKA T. S. Eliota (The Function of Spacial Structures in T. 
AS. Eliot's THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK), KN, 33, 2, 1986, 227-239. The 
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world as presented in “The Love Song”, which is found in Prufrock and Other Observations, 
consists of three microcosms set along a vertical axis that represent at the top a drawing room, a 
street in the middle, and the sea below. The upper world of artificial feminine beauty possesses the 
characteristics of nobility and silence; whereas, the street represents reality, branded with 
ugliness, pride, and solitude. Metaphorically suggesting the arts, the sea space contains a world of 
beauty; created in an imagination, it is dynamic and limitless but at the same time fragile. Unable 
to establish contact with the women in the upper world, Prufrock escapes into. the world of 
imagination and creates his own images of idealized sirens. (In Polish.) ; H.Z. 


91-455. Jordan, Heather Bryant. Annotating the Lines: “Ara Vos Prec”, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 438-9. 
A copy of these lines in the Houghton Library at Harvard contains pencilled notes by Eliot about 
his sources for them. [These are reproduced.] Some have been erased, but those remaining 
emphasize Eliot’s self-conscious concern with his work. Eliot saw his poems “as an organic 
whole”, part of the English poetic tradition. J.S.P. 


William Faulkner 


91-456. Nielsen, Paul S. Secrets: Ritual and Inheritance in LIGHT IN AUGUST, SoR, 26, 4, 1990, 
801-13. The determining moments for personality in Faulkner’s Light in August are those in which 
heritage and identity is conferred. Dissimilar as they are in much, Joe Christmas, Joanna Burden, 
and Gail Hightower are alike in their deprivation of heritage and involvement in ritual, “ruined 
rituals — ruining rituals”. The unity of conception is unmistakable. The three characters’ problems 
of personal identity are most apparent in their inability to manage sexual impulse and in their 
pursuit of punishment. Each carry a Calvinist-like burden. Joe Christmas’s case is particularly full 
and elaborately documented. A crucial shaping experience is at the center of the early life of each 
of the three. L.J.D. 


91-457. Palliser, Charles. Predestination and Freedom in AS I LAY DYING, AL, 58, 4, 1986, 557- 
73. Unlike other characters in Ae 7 Lay Dying, Addie and Darl recognize events as preordained 
and expect no intervention from a diety. Each is obsessed by death. Their belief in predestination 
challenges their identities because free choice determines individuality. Faulkner repeatedly uses 
the word shape to suggest Addie’s need for self-definition. In light of Olga Vickery’s distinction of 
“word” and “deed” (ch. 4 of The Novels of William Faulkner: A Critical Interpretation), Addie’s 
adultery is her action against “the Word”; Darl expresses the pointlessness of action, yet commits - 
arson to stop the events begun by Addie. ; DHC 


91-458. Pinsker, Sanford. William Faulkner and My Middle East Problem, VOR, 67, 3, 1991, 397- 
415. Our collective guilt, as Faulkner shows, was sown long ago, and readers recognize their guilt 
through his mythic kingdom. He juxtaposed the mythic past against the crumbling present, but 
his real theme is not a Christian fall from grace but a fundamentalism which creates social codes 
that end in alienation. That is Israel’s problem, and what Israel was supposed to be and what it is 
describes the theme of Absalom, Absalom! History’s cunning counts for less than the morality of 
the heart. Faulkner may function for writers about the Near East as a reminder of good set 
against good, the heart divided. ! R.E.W. 


91-459. Radloff, Bernhard. The Fate of Demonism in William Faulkner, AzQ, 46, 1, 1990, 27-50. 
Sutpin (Absalom, Absalom’), Addie Bundren (As I Lay Dying), and Flem Snopes (The Hamlet) 
are, in of Faulkner’s moral universe, demonic. In their vengefulness, willful moral blindness and 
attempts to manipulate the future, they lose their free will and are forced to repeat predetermined 
designs. In his Nobel Prize acceptance speech, Faulkner calls upon humanity not to calculate the 
future in terms of any preconceived design, but to risk the unexpected, to grieve for the past 
without trying to cling to it. W.B. 


John Fowles 


91-460. Booker, M. Keith. What We Have Instead of God: Sexuality, Textuality and Infinity in 
THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S WOMAN, Novel, 24, 2, 1991, 178-98. In The French 
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Lieutenant's Woman Fowles reaches outward to a never-ending group of other texts and thus 
makes it impossible to contain his own meaning within his novel. His aim is not to suggest that 
interpretation is pointless but to present the irresolvable conflict between clear opposing forces. 
He wants to subvert the basis of dogma, not create a new dogma. A.B.F. 


Robert Frost 


91-461. Bieganowski, Ronald. Robert Poste A BOY'S WILL and Henri Bergson’s CREATIVE 
EVOLUTION, SCR, 21, 1, 1988, 9-16. Frost’s collection suggests that the soul enjoys a heavenly 
state prior to mundane existence. Thus life consists in spirit’s adventurous daring through 
incarnation and duration to sustain faith (buttressed merely by recollection, intimation, and 
“restlessness with earthly dwelling”) that meaning and value derive only from “a single 
transcendent source”. : L.M.D. 


91-462. Fleissner, Robert F. Frost as Ironist! AFTER APPLE-PICKING and the Preautumnal 
Fall, SCR, 21, 1, 1988, 50-57. The poem indicates belief in original sin, though not as literal as the 
puritans’. With autumnal setting and references to heaven, a ladder, and apples, it resonates with 
imagery suggesting Adam’s fall. Still, for Frost man’s curse remains not so much labor as his 
constant striving (“laboring”) against the senses, against desires which place will above intellect 
and selfishness above love. L.M.D. 


91-463. Monteiro, George. The Brazilian Academy’s Tribute to Frost, SCR, 21, 1, 1988, 3-4. Poet 
Manuel Bandeira welcomed Frost, the State Department’s envoy to the 1954 International 
Writers’ Conference, praising his poetry for its “inexhaustible emotional virtue”. L.M.D. 


91-464. Peters, Joan D. Education by Poetry: Robert Frost's Departure from the Modern Critical 
Tradition, SCR, 21, 1, 1988, 27-37. Uniquely, Frost emphasizes thought, eschewing didacticism 
nonetheless. Postulating thought’s inherence in metaphor, he links thought to poetic texture. 
Thus poetry itself consists in metaphorical discourse “to connect something concrete to 
something spiritual ... ‘to say matter in terms of spirit, spirit in terms of matter, to make the final 
unity’”’. Frost’s speakers, human voices rather than disembodied ironists, express yet unwittingly 
complicate ideas, as in “The Road Not Taken”. Poetic texture enriches rather than obscures 
thought. L.M.D. 


George Garrett 


91-465. Spears, Monroe K. A Trilogy Complete, A Past Recaptured, VOR, 67, 1, 1991, 146-51. 
(rev.-art.: George Garrett, Entered from the Sun, New York: Doubleday, 1990.) Garrett's 
continued mastery of historical details of the Elizabethan age and the variety of styles and 
perspectives forms the last of his trilogy giving a portrait of an age. His use of fictional and real 
personages presenting varied viewpoints provides a collective reality. Sun has fewer characters 
than the other novels but uses, as they do, multiple narrators. The rendering of the Elizabethan 
sense of time is impressive in all the volumes. By implication this real masterpiece and the two 
preceding interpret our world also. R.E.W. 


Mary Gordon 


91-466. Seabury, Marcia Bundy. Belief and Unbelief: The Novels of Mary Gordon, C&L, 40, 1, 
1990, 37-55. Considering herself a feminist writer, Gordon offers a rich quality by the use of a 
religious dimension. One can argue that her novels move away from religion toward feminist 
concerns, however. But these “deepen her religious vision”. The novels offer no easy resolution to 
these problems. J.S.P. 


H.D. 


91-467. Chisholm, Dianne. H Dr Autoheterography, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 79-106. The rediscovery 
of the twentieth-century American woman writer H.D. in 1975 by feminist literary critics leads to 
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an understanding of her autoheterography. Autoheterography is defined as a form of therapy, 
consisting of self-knowledge and its automatic articulation. Its goal is to deliver woman’s writing 
from the debilitative structures of phallogocentrism and to recover the specifically feminine 
symbolic. J.L.B. 


Percy Hammond 


91-468. Beauregard, Erving. King of the Golden Aisles, OQ, 34, 2, 1991, 76-82; 142-5. For some 15 
years in the early part of this century, Hammond dominated dramatic criticism in America, 
beginning with the Chicago Evening Post and later moving to the Tribune. In 1937, a year after 
Hammond died, Burton Roscoe, with whom he had worked, in Before J Forget spent over a dozen 
pages discussing him, mingling praise with ridicule. In the early 1920’s Hammond left Chicago for 
New York and the Tribune there. J.S.P. 


John Hawkes 


91-469. Ferrari, Rita. The Innocent Imagination in John Hawkes’ WHISTLEJACKET and 
VIRGINIE: HER TWO LIVES, AzQ, 1, 1990, 105-29. Claiming that his fiction creates, rather 
than reproduces memetically, a world, John Hawkes calls himself a visionary artist. In both 
Whistlejacket (1988) and Virginie (1982), comparisons between eighteenth and twentieth century 
artists suggest that artistic vision has the power, at one and the same time, to reinforce a cultural 
hierarchy that objectifies women and to render sordid images innocent through language. W.B. 


Ernest Hemingway 


91-470. Apseloff, Lynn Susan. Another Inconsistency in OMS, The Hemingway Newsletter, 22, 
1991, 4. The cut under Santiago’s eye later changes to a cut over his eye in all published editions of 
The Old Man and the Sea. D.H.C. 


91-471. Beegel, Susan F. A LACK OF PASSION: Its Background, Sources, and Composition 
History, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 50-4. After seeing his first bullfight in 1923, Hemingway gathered 
materials leading to “The Undefeated” and “A Lack of Passion”, written during September, 
October, and November, 1924, and possibly conceived as companion pieces. “The Undefeated” 
was published in 1925, but Hemingway sporadically worked on “A Lack of Passion”, producing 
three manuscripts between 1924 and 1926. Hoping to include the story in Men Without Women, 
he returned to the text; but the difficulties with the Inés passage caused him to abandon it in 
1927. D.H.C. 


91-472. Beegel, Susan F. The LACK OF PASSION Papers, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 69-93. 
Descriptions and transcriptions of the ms. versions of “A Lack of Passion”, housed at John F. 
Kennedy Library, Boston, are presented. The story, edited by Beegel and published for the first 
time, precedes the study. D.H.C. 


91-473. Bennett, Warren. The Characterization and the Dialogue Problem in Hemingway’s A 
CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 94-123. The confusion over unassigned 
dialogue in “A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” has resulted in two texts, one, the 1933 original text, in 
which the younger waiter knows about the old man’s attempted suicide and another, the 1965 
emended text, in which the older waiter knows. Examination of textual, historical, biographical, 
extratextual, and holograph/typescript evidence supports assigning the knowledge to the older 
waiter, who shares authorial understanding and philosophy. The emended text should be the 
accepted text. D.H.C. 


91-474, Cackett, Kathy. THE GARDEN OF EDEN: Challenging Faulkner’s Family Romances, 
HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 155-68. “The Garden of Eden” is Hemingway’s attempt to surpass what he 
considered Faulkner’s best work — “The Bear”. Both involve a young man’s and the destruction 
of nature. The theme of epic hunt is overshadowed in each by the protagonist’s probing of his past 
and its consequences. While Faulkner “explored the family romance” throughout his career, 
Hemingway attempted it only in “The Garden of Eden”. D.H.C. 
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91-475, Elbaz, Robert. The Mechanics of Repetition in the Discourse of Ernest Hemingway, 
Zagadnienia Rodzajow Literackich, 27, Lino, 53, 1984, 77-90. The basic mechanism in 
Hemingway’s fiction consists of the phenomenon of repetition as a means of catalyzing the sense- 
making process. While repetitive patterns throughout his texts act as agents in the creative 
process, they also threaten their own existence, since, in Hemingway’s thin-lined discourses that 
border between sense and non-sense, his extreme repetition breed delirium. H.Z. 


91-476. Fleming, Robert E. and Warren Wheelock. Hemingway's Last Word on Stein: A Joke in 
the Ms. of ISLANDS, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 174-5. “Pigeons on their ass alas”, a note in the Ms. of 
Islands in the Stream, housed in J.F. Kennedy Library, Boston, shows the reference to writing an 
opera in ch. XI is a joke about Gertrude Stein. She and Vergil Thomson wrote Four Saints in 
Three Acts, which includes the aria “Pigeons on the grass alas”. ` D.H.C. 


91-477. Hemingway, Ernest, and ed. Susan F. Beegel. A LACK OF PASSION, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 
57-68. Beegel’s edited version of Hemingway’s unfinished "A Lack of Passion” appears for the 
first time. Her method of arriving at at text procedes the story (pp. 55-6). D.H.C. 


91-478. Hemingway, Ernest, and ed. Donald Junkins. / Philip Haines Was a Writer... ], HemR, 
9, 2, 1990, 2-9. An untitled holograph, text from manuscript 648a, John F. Kennedy Library, 
Boston, is edited and published for the first time. The story draws from Hemingway’s life in Paris 
after his break with Hadley. D.H.C. 


91-479. Junkins, Donald. Hemingway's Paris Short Story: A Study in Revising, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 
10-48. Junkins compares the texts: of Mss. 648b and 648a, John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, to 
discover Hemingway’s transformation of a novel-fragment into a short story with “deeper tonal 
and implicative structures”. The resultant short story precedes Junkin’s study. Transcriptions of 
both mss. are included. D.H.C. 


91-480. Lambadaridou, E.A. Ernest Hemingway's Message to Contemporary Man, HemR, 9, 2, 
1990, 146-54. “Old Man at the Bridge” is Hemingway’s call for modern man to rediscover the 
values of love, peace, and creativity. The old peasant’s animals represent the feminine and 
masculine components of life, and he passes his legacy to the young soldier on Easter Sunday ata 
bridge spanning fertilizing water to join barren banks. DHC 


91-481. Monteiro, George. Hemiugwaue Notion of “Grace”, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 111-12. 
Hemingway once defined his use of the word “guts” in its metaphorical sense as “grace under 
pressure” and “courage”. His idea of what constituted “grace” seems likely to come from his avid 
reading of Chekhov who earlier had defined “‘grace” as spending the fewest possible movements 
over a definite action. E.E.W. 


91-482. Moss, Rick. Hemingway and the Thing Left In GOD REST YOU MERRY, 
GENTLEMEN, HemkR, 9, 2, 1990, 169-73. The narrator of “God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen” 
is a much older Horace recalling the boy’s self-mutilation. The opening paragraph established the 
change in Horace’s attitude toward the boy, the doctors, and his own responsibility.  D.H.C. 


91-483. Reynolds, Michael. Ringing the Changes: Hemingway's BELL Tolls Fifty, VOR, 67, 1, 
1991, 1-18. Robert Jordon loses his innocent idealism as have generations following him, but 
idealism makes For Who the Bell Tolls marginal today. Hemingway contains post-modernist 
elements including appropriations of other writers notably Owen Wister’s The Virginian and T.E. 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom as well as Lawrence’s owm life. Hemingway, like the post- 
moderns, is self-referential in the Bell, uses various styles, realizes the androgynous aspects of 
gender, complicates narration with stories within stories using layered voices, and writes 
fundamentally about the writer writing. R.E.W. 


91-484. Schmidt, Susan. Ecological Renewal Images in BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER: Jack 
Pines and Fisher King, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 142-4. The burned landscape of Seney expresses Nick’s 
emotional state. The jackpines, the first species to reclaim burned land, and the kingfisher, which 
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represents calm and recalls the Fisher King in Eliot's The Waste Land, signal his impending 
recovery. DHC 


91-485, Smith, Paul. Hemingway’s Apprentice Fiction: 1919-1921, AL, 58, 4, 1986, 574-88. Smith 
reviews 13 sketches and stories written between 1919 and 1921, seven in what he terms “Chicago” 
style, four in “Italian”, and two in “Michigan”. D.H.C. 


91-486. Wagner-Martin, Linda. Ellis Another Hemingway Mentor, The Hemingway Newsletter, 
21, 1991, 8. Hemingway’s aesthetic owes much to Havelock Ellis’s “The Art of Writing”, ch. IV of 
The Dance of Life. DHC 


91-487. Wagner-Martin, Linda. Kiki of Montparnasse and Hemingway's A MOVEABLE FEAST, 
HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 176-7. In 1929, Hemmingway wrote the introduction to Alice Prin’s 
autobiography Kiki's Memoirs and translated the chapter about her grandmother from French to 
English. Impressed by her style, Hemingway probably wrote some of his memoir in 1929 and 
1930. His structure in A Moveable Feast echoes her ability to discuss her earlier life within 
vignettes about others. D.H.C. 


91-488. Wilson, G.R., Jr. Saints and Sinners in the Caribbean: The Case of ISLANDS IN THE 
STREAM, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 27-40. The structure and theme of Hemingway’s posthumous 
Islands (1970) are inversions of his earlier The Old Man and the Sea (1952), and the novel’s 
despairing Thomas Hudson is the antithesis of the novella’s saintly Santiago. In spite of criticism 
to the contrary, the novel is a carefully crafted work, consistent and balanced, with emphasis on 
the symbolic rather more than on the realistic. It is a significant part of the Hemingway 
canon. E.E.W. 


91-489, Winn, Harbour. Hemingway’s IN OUR TIME: “Pretty Good Unity‘, HemR, 9, 2, 1990, 
124-41. Examination of the text and composition of Jn Our Time shows more than the “pretty 
good unity” cited by Hemingway. Ordering of the short story cycle centers on his experience with 
war, bull-fighting, and newspaper reporting and the themes of disillusion and marital discord. 
The linear Nick stories and the associational non-Nick stories and sketches present a world full of 
chaos and cruelty with no recourse, save ritual. D.H.C. 


Tony Hillerman 


91-490. Parfit, Michael. Weaving Mysteries That Tell of Life Among the Navajos, Smithsonian, 21, 
9, 1990, 92-6, 98, 100, 102, 104-5. Hillerman, who has had 16 books published, 11 of them mystery 
novels, has received the Poe Award from the Mystery Writers of America, been president of that 
body, and been on the New York Times bestseller list thrice in the past four years. He describes the 
Navajo landscape and religion as Agatha Christie might describe England and its Church. Aftera 
career as a journalist he retired in 1986 as a Professor of Journalism at the University of New 
Mexico: Albuquerque. He came to fictional writing relatively late, in 1970, with The Blessing 
Way; his agent wanted him to remove “the Indian stuff’. At the end of 1990, Robert Redford was 
preparing a film version of The Dark Wind. J.S.P. 


Randall Jarrell 


91-491. Preis-Smith, Agata. Randall Jarrell — Modern Romantic, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 155-164. 
Belonging to the “1918 Generation” of modern Romantic poets, Randall Jarrell retained 
typically Modernist concern for social and cultural problems but readopted elements in the 
Romantic tradition. Like those of Romantics like Wordsworth and Blake, his central motifs can 
be reduced to certain key words that deal with innocence and experience in childhood and 
knowledge that brings corruption. In Jarrell’s obsession with war, concentration camps, pain, 
and chaos, however, he presents the fragile child and the helpless adult facing situations with 
diminutive pathos, finally crushed by the inhumanity of fate. His interpretation that change in life 
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is inescapable and avoidance of Nature as a retreat from reality because of imminent disaster also 
reflect a departure from the earlier Romantics. H.Z. 


Jonathan Kaplan 


91-492, Graves, Ralph. The “Pope” Who Is Revising Our Bible of Sayings, Smithsonian, 22, 5, 
1991, 68-77. As editor of the 16th edition of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, Kaplan “deleted some 
300 authors and sources” and cut others severely. The Romantic poets, he thought, “were badly 
misrepresented” in the last edition. He added many contemporary authors. About 15% of the 
new edition is expected to be new material. Kaplan hopes that this edition will be more amusing 
than its predecessors. Bartlett’s use of “familiar” in the title was kind of a mistake but one that we 
can live with. J.S.P. 


William Kennedy 


91-493. Reilly, Edward C. On an Averill Park Afternoon with William Kennedy, SCR, 21, 2, 1989, 
11-24. [Reilly interviewed Kennedy at his home in Albany on March 14, 1988.] Kennedy explains 
Albany’s historical significance and his own increasing concern to convey a sense of history and 
place, one that nonetheless evokes the mystical and surreal. He also discusses ethnic heritage and 
the Church’s irrevocable role in Irish identity. His plans include numerous and various activities 
(including screen-plays and film production, travel, and promotion), but “the principle of 
literature” remains his ultimate interest, the means to reestablish equilibrium. L.M.D. 


Jerome Loving 


91-494, Loving, Jerome. Whitman Incountry: Our Civil War in Vietnam, SCR, 4, 1, 1987, 4-10. 
Using the term “incountry” which the U.S. soldiers used to mean they were serving in Vietnam, 
Loving compares the letters he wrote to George Washington Whitman’s letters written to his 
mother and brothers during the American Civil War. In both sets of letters responses to home 
news parallel. Walt Whitman’s post Civil War lecture series on the “Death of Abraham Lincoln” 
Loving parallels to the various Vietnam memorials and novels. He concludes that the Vietnam 
War must become a part of the American myth as has the Civil War. L.M.M. 


Robert Lowell 


91-495, Meyers, Jeffrey. Robert Lowell: Wild-Genteel, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 294-99, (rev.-art.: Steven 
Gould Axelrod and Helen Deese, eds., Robert Lowell: Essays on the Poetry, Cambridge UP, 
1986.) Three previously published essays, by Jay Martin, Sandra Gilbert, and Marjorie Perloff, 
are very perceptive, as are two by Albert Gelpi and Calvin Bedient; but the four last essays 
emphasize the nagative aspects of Day by Day, a relatively weak book. Axelrod unfairly attacks 
Ian Hamilton’s biography and praises Elizabeth Hardwick’s novel Sleepless Nights as the best 
biography of Lowell. The two best essays are biographical: Martin traces the central theme of 
how “death” in separation, loss, and mourning affected his efforts to face his own death, and 
Perloff defines the ‘“‘Wild-Genteel or Bad Boy-Professor‘ tradition that was characterized by 
broken marriages and mental breakdowns, alcoholism and suicide among postwar American 
poets. W.S.G. 


Mary McCarthy 


91-496. Rose, Barbara. I'll Tell You No Lies: Mary McCarthy’s MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC 
GIRLHOOD and the Fictions of Authority, TSWL, 9, 1, 1990, 107-26. McCarthy’s Memories is 
read as the unfolding of the “paternal”? and the “maternal” narratives simultaneously. The 
various displacements in the autobiography, from one self to another, from paternal to maternal, 
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from autobiography to biography, preclude the metaphysics of phallogocentricity: “truth” as 
opposed to “‘fiction”’. J.L.B. 


Carson McCullers 


91-497, Chamlee, Kenneth D. Cafés and Community in Three Carson McCullers Novels, SAmF, 
18, 2, 1990, 233-40. McCullers’ cafés depict the ambivalent struggle to live and search for self 
realization. She populates them with grotesques seeking to belong somewhere, but the society of 
the cafés is one of collective isolation. Nevertheless, they are symbols not of despair but of hope in 
her three major novels The Heart Is A Lonely Hunter, The Member of the Wedding, and The Ballad 
of the Sad Café. E.E.W. 


Norman Mailer 


91-498. Mallory, Carole (int.). Mailer and Vidal: The Big Schmooze, Esquire, 115, 5, 1991, 105-12. 
When, at 50, Vidal read Paradise Lost, he felt “ravished”. He wrote his early books to pay bills, 
Both authors read few of their contemporaries. Mailer denies that he was.a hard drinker; Vidal 
claims that he never blacked out after drinking. Authors today, says Mailer, are free to write 
anything they want. J.S.P. 


David Mamet 


91-499. Bruster, Douglas. David Mamet and Ben Jonson: City Comedy Past and Present, MD, 33, 
3, 1990, 333-346. Mamet’s preoccupation with urban venality connects him to the style of the city 
comedy of Ben Jonson, who, like Mamet, explored the relationship between money and sin. Both 
playwrights also tend to use as central figures the charlatan and his victim, the gull. In Jonson, 
moral order is restored because of the charlatan’s expulsion; in Mamet, capitalism reaches such 
proportions that the business ethics of the charlatan prevail. Whilst Jonson allows his characters 
the moral choice to fall prey to the charlatan, Mamet’s characters lack free will. Other similarities 
between the two playwrights are their use of dramatic language, elements of which include an 
“abrupt, staccato, sharp” linguistic style; the repetition of swear words, denoting the characters’ 
frustration at their inability to change reality through language; and use of slang and 
contemporary diction, especially the characters’ emulation of upper-class speech to advance 
themselves socially. E.E. 


Peter Matthiessen 


91-500. Brown, Chip. At Play in the Fields of Hollywood, Esquire, 116, 1, 1991, 110-18. Published 
in 1965, Matthiessen’s At Play in the Fields of the Lord won him fame in Hollywood, but filming 
of it began only in the spring of 1990, after “years of intrigue, machination, and neglect”. 
Mettiessen belonged to “the last prestige generation in American letters”. At Play is a splendid 
book. J.S.P. 


R.M. Meluch 


91-501. Gleisser, Benjamin. Spaced Out in Westlake, Cleveland Magazine, 20, 2, 1991, 26. 
Although this Cleveland-area novelist has received fan mail from abroad and her books are to be 
translated into German, she is not well known around Cleveland. She dropped her first name, 
Rebecca, in favor of an initial because the name sounded too romantic for a writer of science 
fiction. She recommends that aspiring young writers major in anything than English or creative 
writing. J.S.P. 


Henry L. Mencken 


91-502. Fitzpatrick, Vincent. After Such Knowledge, What Foregiveness?, VQR, 66, 3, 1990, 514- 
24. (rev.-art.: The Diary of H.L. Mencken, ed. Charles A. Fecher, New York: Knopf, 1990.) The 
Diary, a shocker when published, reflects Mencken’s years of waning influence. His prejudices, a 
small part of the work, were not exhibited in his public life. His own mental activity was declining, 
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and his remarks were akin to the public sentiment of his time. In fact, he published black authors 
in The American Mercury, assisted black authors, discussed black authors, studied black English 
for The American Language and denounced racism. The Diary shows an emotional depth 
otherwise hidden, especially his fortitude. i R.E.W. 


Toni Morrison 


91-503. House, Elizabeth B. Toni Morrison’s Ghost: The Beloved Who Is Not Beloved, SAmF, 18, 
1, 1990, 17-26. Although critics question the efficacy of Morrison’s ghost in her Pulitzer Prize- 
winning novel Beloved, the work shows slavery’s destruction of family ties, its atrocities, and its 
emotional ghosts that distort life but ought not to consume it. E.E.W. 


Marsha Norman 


91-504. Wattenberg, Richard. Feminizing the Frontier Myth: Marsha Norman’s The Holdup, MD, 
33, 4, 1990, 507-17. In The Holdup, Marsha Norman effects a transformation of a male-centered 
mythology, the frontier myth. Unlike plays like Sam Shepard’s True West, which restructure this 
myth into one of cynicism and despair, Norman regards the violent masculine aspects of the myth 
as a delusion which must be eliminated. Male characters who adhere to violence either die 
violently, like Henry, or, like the Outlaw, lead unproductive lives. Contrastingly, Lily, a 
successful businesswoman, contributes to the socio-economic development of the West and its 
process of civilization. The play also focusses on the initiation rite of Henry’s brother Archie, 
whose maturation is parallel with the growth of the historical destiny of the United States, 
including the uncertainty of World War I. The initiator, rather than being the traditional male, is 
Lily, an inversion which suggests a feminized version of the frontier myth. E.E. 


Flannery O’Connor 


91-505. Brown, Hugh R. Savannah Landmark: Flannery O’Connor’s Childhood Home, FOB, 18, 
1989, 43-45. The item tells how the author and another English professor formed a foundation, 
raised money, and purchased the O’Connor home. A description and four photographs of the 
home are provided. J.H.Ro. 


91-506. Burkle, Howard R. The Child in Flannery O’Connor, FOB, 18, 1989, 59-69. O’Connor’s 
child characters reveal the conflict between God and humanity. The child in “A Temple of the 
Holy Ghost” is the most traditionally religious of her children: she is more an observer than a 
participant, and she is perceptive, morally earnest, spiritually inward, and offended by false 
religiosity. In almost every O’Connor story, children play spiritually important roles. They tead 
to be strange, laconic, wise, sensitive to God, and victimized (but not made martyrs). The child 
represents O’Connor’s God-conscious mind, her way of resisting the world’s insensitivity to 
God. J.H.Ro. 


91-507. Cash, Jean W. Milledgeville 1957-1960: O’Connor’s “‘Pseudoliterary and Theological 
Gatherings’, FOB, 18, 1989, 13-27. The item describes the gatherings at O’Connor’s home, 
providing information about the participants and the role each played in the discussions. 
Suggested by an Episcopalian minister, the discussion at first focused on theological works, but 
eventually criticism and fiction took over. The meetings which provided intellectual stimulation 
for O’Connor came to an abrupt end with a tasteless joke by one of the members who had another 
member read an obscene play written by the perpetrator himself. O’Connor was, according to one 
attendant, completely outraged. J.H.Ro. 


91-508. Desmond, John F. Signs of the Times: Lancelot and the Misfit, FOB, 18, 1989, 91-8. 
Walker Percy’s character Lancelot in Lancelot and O’Connor’s Misfit in A Good Man is Hard to 
Find share the “either/or” philosophy. Both reject the modern world’s combination of nominal 
Christianity, secular humanism, and technological progress. But they both fail to save themselves 
by constructing autonomous codes of ethics which are really attempts to recover their own 
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version of innocence. Although their sentimental escapism leads them into despair, para- 
doxically, their despair is ground for hope, for, according to Kierkegaard, being conscious of 
one’s despair is one step toward being cured. J.H.Ro. 


91-509. Emerick, Ronald. Hawthorne and O’Connor: A Literary Kinship, FOB, 18, 1989, 46-54. 
Hawthorne had, perhaps, the greatest influence on O’Connor’s writing. O’Connor’s familiarity 
with his writing gave her a feeling of kinship in genre and technique. She resembles Hawthorne in 
that her romances lie on the borderline between the natural and the supernatural. They are both 
labeled symbolists and allegorists. Both concern themselves with sinners although O’Connor has 
a stronger element of religion. Like Hawthorne, O’Connor is a nay-sayer and presents a 
disturbing vision that her readers would like to ignore or reject. J.H.Ro. 


91-510. Kennelly, L.B. Exhortation in WISE BLOOD: Rhetorical Theory as an Approach to 
Flannery O’Connor, SCR, 4, 1, 1987, 92-105. Following Edwin Black’s classical rhetorical ideas, 
O’Connor uses the alien in attempting to make the novel read as though it were Old Testament 
literature being written in modernity. In addition, she uses emotional appeal in both situations 
and descriptions. Thirdly, she uses the copula in Motes’ sermons and in numerous 
metaphors. . L.M.M. 


91-511. Kirkland, William M. Baron von Hugel and Flannery O'Connor, FOB, 18, 1989, 28-42. 
When the author first visited O’Connor, he was greatly surprised to discover that she, too, was an 
enthusiastic reader of Baron von Hugel. In her review of the Baron’s book Essays and Addresses, 
she deplored the fact that he was little known in the United States, for he had given impetus to the 
openness to reality of the Modernist cause in religion. O’Connor believed with Hugel that mystery 
came to man through the senses and that God expressed Himself through nature. Like O’Connor, 
Hugel suffered ill health throughout his life and felt that it was harder for a healthy person to be 
really religious. LH Ro, 


91-512. Ochshorn, Kathleen G. A Clock of Grace: Contradictions in A GOOD MAN IS HARD 
TO FIND, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 113-17. O’Connor’s claim that in her short story the Grandmother 
represents religious grace is disputed by readers and critics who see the narrative as a powerful 
indictment of the Grandmother and her pathetic unrealistic view of life. E.E.W. 


91-513. Powers, Douglas. Ruller McFarney’s Cutting Loose, FOB, 18, 1989, 70-8. O’Connor’s 
early story “The Turkey” differs from her later work because it lacks any real violence and the 
grotesque. Eleven-year-old Ruller lives in an intact, stable family and in a community that he 
knows and that knows him. The God appears more like a big brother than a vengeful enforcer. 
O’Connor demonstrates her understanding of the ordinary development; her later grotesques 
seem more bizarre when contrasted with the placid environment of the story. J.H.Ro. 


91-514. Sexton, Mark. Flannery O’Connor’s Presentation of Vernacular Religion in THE RIVER, 
FOB, 18, 1989, 1-12. O’Connor’s portrayal of vernacular religion simultaneously attracts and 
repels the reader. Mrs. Connin and Summers, the boy minister, win sympathy but do not 
represent ultimate values. The baptism of Harry fails, and Harry’s attempted self-baptism the 
next day also fails until fear of Mr. Paradise forces Harry out into the current of the river to his 
death and to his feeling of finally “getting somewhere”. For O’Connor, vernacular religion 
provides only a means toward ultimate religious meaning. J.H.Ro. 


91-515. Shackelford, D. Dean. The Black Outsider in O’Connor’s Fiction, FOB, 18, 1989, 79-90. 
O’Connor is not a racist; she uses black characters as outsiders in her stories to precipitate an 
epiphany in her white protagonists. “The Artificial Nigger”, “Everything That Rises Must 
Converge”, and “Judgement Day” all show identification with the oppression of blacks. But this 
oppression proves secondary to the issue of the individual’s surrender to the grace of God. In 
“Revelation”, O’Connor expresses most explicitly her theological position in regard to prejudice. 
She is concerned with the salvation of all races; all other issues are of lesser importance. JH Ro 
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91-516. Smith, Marcus A. J. Another Desert: Hazel Mote’s Missing Years, FOB, 18, 1989, 55-58. 
In Wise Blood, O’Connor tells very briefly that Hazel Mote served in the army, was wounded, and 
was sent to another desert. The tantalizing question concerns the location of the two deserts. If the 
war were World War II, the first could have been North Africa and the second, Palestine, where 
some wounded soldiers were treated. One clue occurs when at the end of the story his landlady 
imagines him “going backwards to Bethlehem”. J.H.Ro. 


George Oppen 


91-517. Golding, Alan. George Oppen’s Serial Poems, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 221-40. Although 
Oppen often seems a miniaturist, he had done distinguished work in nonmythopoeic and 
nonheroic poetic sequences. He uses loose or open structure, and the author is not usually the 
focus; nor is a sense of locality central to his sequences. He values the lyric poem or the lyric 
moment; yet employs the serial poem for its dialectical quality: he constructs meaning from 
imagist technique. He therefore emphasizes connection: of word to word, of word to sentence, of 
image to image, of person to group; his central subject concerns various kinds of relation—verbal, 
political, and human. W.S.G. 


Sylvia Plath 


91-518. Greene, Sally. Fathers and Daughters in Sylvia Plath’s “Blossom Street”, SAmF, 18, 2, 
1990, 225-31. Although infiuenced by Eliot, Plath developed her own symbolism. Hers is a self- 
contained universe within which a gender-based division of power complicates the possibility of 
salvation. She cannot pay allegiance to a patriarchal religion, even though “Blossom Street” 
contains the elements of the Christian story. E.E.W. 


Ezra Pound 


91-519. Surette, Leon. Ezra Pound’s Fascism: Aberrration or Essence? The Correspondence with 
William Bird, QQ, 96, 3, 1989, 601-24. Although he held elitist and anti-democratic views before 
the rise of Mussolini, Pound was not Fascist. He came to accept fascism, racism, anti-communism 
and state violence as part of his loyalty to the dictator. His poetry and correspondence from the 
1930’s show that this development was not the result of madness or moral depravity, but poor 
political judgement. M.A.B.M. 


Ishmael Reed 


91-520. Martin, Richard. Ishmael Reed: Re-writing America, KN, 33, 4, 1986, 499-511. In his five 
novels Ishmael Reed systematically exposes and develops his philosophy about the changes that 
must take place before a truly black aesthetic culture can emerge. The answer to his requirement 
is that American history must be dismantled and rewritten under the focus of Afro-Americanism 
and that American white myths be replaced by a Black ideology complete with a powerful Black 
mythological force found in the Neo-Hoo Doo cult. Before espousing his theory that the pivotal 
axis of Black America’s destiny is based on its heritage of slavery in his last novel, Flight to 
Canada, Reed found it necessary to destroy and rebuild the myth of American politics in The 
Free-Lance Pallbearers, recreate American history in a novel set in the old West entitled Yellow 
Back Radio Brake Down, examine the present plight of Blacks in reference to the past in Mumbo 
Jumbo, and castigate the activism of the 60’s in Louisiana Red. He achieves his goals through the 
assortment of language he uses and the satirical allusions he draws. H.Z. 


Charles Reznikoff 


91-521. Franciosi, Robert. “Detailing the Facts”: Charles Reznikoff’s Response to the Holocaust, 
ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 241-64, Because Reznikoff’s long poem Holocaust is based on court testimony, 
critics have charged it with a deficiency of emotional and moral content. In fact, Reznikoff 
embellishes the historical facts with a “rhetoric of factuality” that imparts to them a rhetorical 
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and emotional power; he selects significant incidents to evoke the magnitude of Nazi crimes 
without lessening their emotional and imaginative effects. W.S.G. 


Philip Roth 


91-522. Goodheart, Eugene. Writing and the Unmaking of the Self, ConL, 29, 3, 1988, 438-53. 
Roth’s The Counterlife suggests two attitudes toward fiction and reality: either there is no life 
beyond writing, or fiction is not all of life; it is not an autonomous act of the imagination. When 
fiction becomes self-reflexive and theoretical, it involves a disintegration of the self through the 
medium of writing. Modernist writing directs violence toward the writer’s self, since it regards the 
unified self as inauthentic. The self-reflexiveness of modern fiction is what Dostoevsky called 
desire, which becomes a disintegrator of the self. Where the premodern writer often failed to 
appropriate the outer world to his own consciousness, the modernist takes his own artistic activity 
as his subject, so that his anarchic self opposes its own impulse toward order. W.S.G. 


Michael Ryan 


91-523. Harris, Peter. Hunger, Hope and Nurture: Poetry from Michael Ryan, The Chinese 
Democracy Movement, and Maxine Kumin, VQR, 67, 3, 1991, 455-77. Michael Ryan’s God 
Hunger with its grim themes provides insight into spiritual darkness as he explores daimonic 
origins, the unburied voices from repressed memories. The poems gain strength through the 
authority of poetic tradition especially in re-making the pastoral tradition through the Romantics 
and Yeats, Frost, Auden, and Larkin. In Nurture Kumin, claiming the role of nurturer, craves 
atonement as a solace for the depredations of time. She inherited from her own mother and from 
Marianne Moore both grace and an element of reserve. REW. 


Sam Shepard 


91-524, Whiting, Charles D. Images of Women in Shepard’s Theatre, MD, 33, 4, 1990, 494-506. 
Although Sam Shepard has sometimes been attacked for negativity in his characterization of 
women, the young women in his recent work are characterized in a favorable light. Shepard’s ten 
earliest plays, 1964-67, contain a number of remarkable younger female characters, and even with 
his less strong women in plays written in 1972-6, he avoids being derogatory. In his most recent 
period, 1977-85, he presents memorable women who attempt to escape imprisoning situations 
and find renewal in such plays as Fool for Love and A Lie of the Mind. He tends to portray his older 
female characters less positively, as many of them have suffered the loss of married love, and react 
by rejecting reality and the world. Shepard’s negativity toward them stems from his fear of non- 
renewal and surrender to stagnation and fatality; conversely, he is positive about his younger 
female characters because they fight to escape these conditions. E.E. 


Lee Smith 
91-525, Smith, Virginia A. On Regionalism, Woman's Writing, and Writing as a Woman: A 


Conversation with Lee Smith, SoR, 26, 4, 1990, 784-95. This is an interview concerned primarily 
with Lee Smith’s novel, Fair and Tender Ladies (1988). L.J.D. 


Wallace Stegner 


91-526. Willrich, Patricia Rose. A Perspective on Wallace Stegner, VQR, 67, 2, 1991, 240-59. In 
Big Rock Candy Mountain, Stegner exorcised his abusive father. He was influenced by his 
mother’s cultural yearnings. Founding the Stanford Creative Writing Program for veterans, he 
has produced major talents but left Stanford in disillusionment over student unrest. He depicts a 
marriage seeking equipoise in Angle of Repose, and Crossing to Safety with two marriages 
thematizes friendship and death. R.E.W. 


John Steinbeck 


91-527. “Working Days and Hours”: Steinbeck’s Writing of THE GRAPES OF WRATH, SAmF, 
18, 1, 1990, 3-15. During the hundred days during which he wrote his monumental novel, 
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Steinbeck recorded the struggle in a journal later published as Working Days. The novel not only 
changed the literary landscape of American fiction and altered the public’s socio-economic 
awareness but also, through its unprecedented success, changed Steinbeck himself from the social 
realist of the 1930s to the experimentalist of the 1940s. : E.E.W. 


Wallace Stevens 


91-528. Galef, David. Resemblance and Change in Wallace Stevens’ THREE ACADEMIC 
PIECES, AL, 58, 4, 1986, 589-608. In the essay “The Realm of Resemblance”, Stevens theorizes 
that poetry, the “product of reality and imagination, represents the creation of a new world”. The 
poems “Someone Puts a Pineapple Together‘ and “Of Ideal Time and Choice” are attempts to 
prove the theory; in the first, Stevens sees relations between objects, and in the second, 
resemblances across the fabric of time. His poetry approaches, but cannot achieve the 
ideal. D.H.C. 


91-529, Ziarek, Krzysztof. Poetics of Disclosure in Stevens’ Late Poetry, AzQ, 46, 1, 1990, 51-75. 
Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction is a key to understanding Wallace Steven’s concept of the origin 
and function of poetic language. Notes proposed a “poetics of disclosure” based on three axioms: 
the “supreme fiction” must be abstract, change, and give pleasure. Poetry is abstract because its 
essential dimension lies beyond the verbal content. Change alludes to the inevitable slipping away 
form poetic vision, as that which lies beyond language is transferred into metaphor, the 
continuous displacement of referents. Pleasure results from reader’s discovery of the poem 
suggested by the text. Notes makes clear that Stevens is not, as some critics have suggested, a 
Romantic: since the “supreme fiction” lies outside the human mind, Stevens’ poetics is not 
compatible with Romantic subjectivity. W.B. 


Peter Taylor 


91-530. Lynn, David H. Telling Irony: Peter Taylor’s Later Stories, VQR, 67, 3, 1991, 510-20. In 
the later stories Taylor employs rich narrative irony which mediates the relation between teller 
and tale and which makes the reader’s role parallel to the narrator’s in discovering not how but 
why events happened. The interplay of chronological history and re-ordered events of discourse 
reflects the narrator’s imagination at work. A comparison of the earlier “The Dean of Men” and 
the later “In the Miro District” shows the difference between stable dramatic irony and the 
uncertain narrator’s stance at the heart of narrative irony. R.E.W. 


Jean Toomer 


91-531. Jones, Robert B. Jean Toomer’s LOST AND DOMINANT: Landscape of the Modern 
Waste Land, SAmF, 18, 1, 1990, 77-86. The unpublished volume of short stories presents 
symbolic portraits of modern man in a postwar decade, laments the sterility and loss of faith of the 
1920s, and amplifies the waste-land theme. Toomer’s originality lies in his artful correlatives for 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy, and in his call for love, asceticism, and spirituality to awaken a 
lost generation. E.E.W. 


Lionel Trilling 
91-532. Tanenhaus. “A Lonely Passion for the LIBERAL IMAGINATION‘, AmSch, 59, 4, 1990, 
587-90. Reading Lionel Trilling at seventeen, the author learned that criticism is a form of love 
founded, in part, on anger. In college, Trilling’s writings sustained him in his discomfort over the 


prevailing cry for “relevance”. In graduate school, Trilling was treated as passé, but, ten years 
preparing to write a primer to a reissue of classics, he had absorbed Trilling’s lesson. S.G.K. 


Alice Walker 


91-533. Scholl, Diane Gabrielsen. With Ears to Hear and Eyes to See: Alice Walker's Parable 
THE COLOR PURPLE, C&L, 40, 3, 1991, 255-66. This novel is, perhaps, surprisingly 
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Christian, its Christianity residing in its parable, its improbable movement toward “a conclusion 
that defies realistic expectations”. Alterations in Celie’s fortunes give the story a “distinctly 
biblical” energy. Her letters to God reveal the changing nature of events in her life. Walker’s sense 
of story derives both from black folklore and the Bible, especially the Gospels. J.S.P. 


Mary Webb 


91-534. Siegel, Carol. Male Masochism and the Colonial Impulse: Mary Webb’s Return of the 
Native Tess, Novel, 24, 2, 1991, 131-46. Mary Webb’s Gone to Earth (1917) clearly influenced by 
Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles, deserves more attention than it has received. It sheds light on the 
ways that feminist texts connect male masochism and colonialism as impulses to control and 
destroy. A.B.F, 


James Welch 


91-535. Tatum, Stephen. “Distance,” Desire, and the Ideological Matrix of WINTER IN THE 
BLOOD, AzQ, 46, 2, 1990, 73-100. The alienated narrator of Welch’s The Winter in the Blood 
seeks to construct a version of the past that will unify the isolated events of his life. By the end, he 
comes to terms with his brother’s violent death and opens himslef to the possibility of marriage to 
a woman with whom he has hitherto had a brutal, exploitative relationship. One can, however, 
read Welch’s novel as an upbeat realist narrative only by ignoring gaps, unresolved enigmas, and 
uncertainties of tone. These signal the social context of alcoholism, unemployment, violence, 
prejudice and materialism that caused the narrator’s alienation and may overwhelm the promise 
of his regeneration. W.B. 


Eudora Welty 


91-536. Caldwell, Price. Sexual Politics in Welty'’s MOON LAKE and PETRIFIED MAN, 
SAmF, 18, 2, 1990, 170-81. The stories suggest not only that women do not accept nature 
realistically but also that nature is beyond human sexo-political impositions. Welty’s caricatures 
of the phallic symbol and women’s efforts at mastery produce therapeutic comedy that exorcises 
hypocrisy and paranoia by exhibiting it. E.E.W. 


91-537. Carson, Barbara Harrell. Eudora Welty’s Heart of Darkness, Heart of Light, SCR, 4, |, 
1987, 106-122. In The Optimist’s Daughter, the novelist shows that a dead loved one can best be 
remembered through the memories of others who knew the loved one, those who can tell one the 
impact that person had on him/her. Possessions left are not the key; memories are. L.M.M. 


Timberlake Wertenbaker 


91-538. Rabey, David Ian. Defining Difference: Timberlake Wertenbaker’s Drama of Language, 
Dispossession, and Discovery, MD, 33, 4, 1990, 518-28. Wertenbaker’s drama portrays individuals 
who are challenged to look beyond patriarchal restrictions such as the dispossession of speech to 
discover personal idealism in enquiry. In Case to Answer, the heroine Sylvia reacts to her 
husband’s imposition of his language and mode of thought on her first by shooting him, and then 
by wounding herself, thus ending the play in an atmosphere of uncertainty. Abel's Sister focusses 
on self-righteous leftists who fail to extend their abstract ideals into reality in their treatment of 
individuals. In New Anatomies the heroine Isabelle shocks her society but discovers a new identity 
and mobility by adopting male clothing. The heroine of The Grace of Mary Traverse becomes 
educated to please her father by speaking brilliantly in company, and in the process learns of the 
restrictions patriarchal institutions place on existence and understanding. Our Country’s Good 
describes the marginalization of eighteen-century convicts deported to Australia who discover the 
possibilities of language through their production of a play. In Wertenbaker’s version of the 
Philomel myth, The Love of the Nightingale, the dehumanization of automonous individuals is 
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represented by the rape of Philomele by Tereus and the symbolic dispossession of her speech when 
he cuts out her tongue. However, the play ends on a note of enquiry and discovery of meaning as 
Philomele prompts the child Itys to question. E.E. 


Edith Wharton 


91-539, Hochman, Barbara. The Rewards of Representation: Edith Wharton, Lily Bart and the 
Writer] Reader Interchange, Novel, 24, 2, 1991, 147-61. Wharton thought of novel writing and 
reading as a creative interchange, with the novelist continuing to live and grow in the reader’s 
mind. This faith was difficult to maintain in the face of market forces and an increasing distrust of 
most readers. A.B.F. 


91-540. Miller, Carol. “Natural Magic”: Irony as Unifying Strategy in THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, 
SCR, 4, 1, 1987, 82-91. The alienation of man within society pervades Wharton’s writing, making 
it as contemporary today and as viable as it was then written. Irony, the chief vehicle, directs the 
protagonist, the scenes, the imagery. From the marrying of naturalism with romanticism through 
the skillful use of irony, Lily emerges a thoroughly contemporary heroine. L.M.M. 


Richard Wilbur 


91-541. Harris, Peter. Forty Years of Richard Wilbur: The Loving Work of an Equilibrist, VQR, 66, 
3, 1990, 412-25. Steadfastly committed to formalism with a liking for spiritualized consciousness, 
Wilbur celebrates nature and spirit. New Poems explores knowledge, the particulars of nature, 
and the likeness of metaphor. His more private and reticent poems appear in The Mind Reader 
(1976) where “The Writer” is uniquely moving with its artful equation of writing and 
loving. R.E.W. 


Thornton Wilder 


91-542. Horgan, Paul. “Captain Wilder, TN", AmSch, 59, 4, 1990, 569-575. Horgan first met 
Wilder, a retreaded captain with the Army Air Force, in Miami Beach in 1942. Sporadic meetings 
and correspondence followed over the years. He was impressed by the vital presence of a man 
born to be elderly and the fact that he channeled his lyrical and tragic view of life through 
comedy. S.G.K. 


C.K. Williams 


91-543. Keller, Lynn. An Interview with C.K. Williams, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 157-76. Williams 
discusses the political significance of poetry, arguing that it promulgates basic values of human 
decency and ought to eschew political activism. Being a poet involves two issues: that of trying to 
write a great poem and that of being a poet. Influenced by Yeats, Lowell, and Bishop, Williams’s 
poems have grown longer, and the humor less related to the “chilling” effect of the early books; 
poetry is language enacting itself. The effect of the city on his poetry, and the role of translation in 
his development, are other subjects dealt with. W.S.G. 


Miller Williams 


91-544, Baker, David. To Advantage Dressed: Miller Williams Among the Naked Poets, SoR, 26, 
4, 1990, 814-31. Williams’s poetic style is opposed to that of the schools of Deep Imagery and 
Naked Poetry. His central “Ruby Tells All” displays his delight in the world of things and of 
people, his refusal to attempt transcendence. In contrast, W.S. Merwin’s typical is sparsely 
populated and despairing, evincing a Platonic longing for a transcendence that cannot be attained 
or articulated. Williams finds the language of poetry within the colloquial and the oral. The 
Naked poets, such as Robert Bly and the early James Wright, seem to seek silence, a strategy that 
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runs the danger of turning into rhetorical narcissism, a danger Williams may be alluding to in his 
“One Day a Woman”. L.J.D. 


Tennessee Williams 


91-545. “More than Just a Little Chekhovian”: THE SEA GULL as a Source for the characters in 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 313-21. Tennessee Williams had an abiding 
interest in Chekhov, using The Sea Gull as a source for the characters in The Glass Menagerie. 
Konstantin Treplev is a prototype for Tom Wingfield, as both characters are struggling, 
frustrated writers who experiment with new literary forms. The characters of Irina and Amanda 
are similar in that they are dominant mothers who struggle with their sons, and are both self- 
centered and obsessed with appearances and social position. They are also unlucky with men, 
suffer the loss of their sons, and discuss the passage of time. Nina and Laura are both weak, 
psychologically crippled, and infatuated with a man they have romanticized. Trigorin and Jim are 
outsiders who profoundly affect both the mothers and daughters, and both are second-rate, 
egotistical, practical, and presented ambivalently by the author, The two plays are also similar in 
their use of lighting effects, especially candlelight, and use the moon as a dominant symbol. E.E. 


William Carlos Williams 


91-546. Bertholf, Robert J. 4 Symposium on the NEW COLLECTED POEMS: Introduction, 
WCWR, 16, I, 1990, 1-3. The item tells how the publisher, New Directions, the libraries holding 
the mss. and many scholars cooperated to produce the new edition of William’s poems, edited by 
A. Walton Litz and Christopher MacGowan. It also states the purpose of the four papers, by 
Patricia C. Willis, Paul Mariani, Terence Diggory, and Christopher MacGowan which 
follow. J.H.Ro. 


91-547. Diggory, Terence. New Contexts for Reading Williams: The Christmas Series, WCWR, 
16, 1, 1990, 16-21. “New Collected Poems” contains a “Christmas series” of some 10 poems, 5 
previously uncollected. These poems are all concerned with art as a theme, many based on works 
of visual art. In “Thinking Back Toward Christmas: A Statement for the Virgin”, the most 
important of the previously uncollected Christmas poems, the old man Joseph advised all 
mothers to be silent and forbearing. He represents the image of the artist as the old man who 
avoids despair and discovers opportunity. The Christmas of the poem came while Williams was 
struggling to put together the pieces of Paterson. The Christmas poems constitute a statement of 
faith even though Williams called himself a non-believer. J.H.Ro. 


91-548. McGowan, Christopher. In Response, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 22-25. The new edition of 
Williams’s poems (New Collected Poems) gives a sense of the man himself by presenting his mind 
at work in revising the poems. The editors have also introduced the poet’s voice in the 
annotations. However many of the anthologies use the old versions of the poems even though 
mentioning the new edition. The new collection allows the reader to decide what kind of poet 
Williams was. J.H.Ro. 


91-549. Mariani, Paul. A White-Hot Man Become a Book, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 8-15. The 
monumentality of Williams’s New Collected Poems will surprise many readers. Rather than Eliot 
or Pound, Williams should be compared with Stevens in terms of his understanding of the role of 
the imagination. The variety and range of experimentation of Williams’s poetry calls for 
intelligent, ideologically-free readings of his use of the language of the Other-women, black, and 
Hispanics. There is much that is new and surprising to be found in these two volumes. J.H.Ro. 


91-550. Melin, Charlotte. A Proletarian Portrait? Williams in East Germany, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 
26-29. In West Germany, Hans Magnus Enzenberger included 5 Williams poems in a 1960 
anthology and then, in 1962, published a volume of William’s poetry. These were not readily 
available in East Germany until Endzenberger and B.K. Tragelehn translated and published 29 
poems in 1977. Tragelehn’s translations were more literal and less sensitive to Williams’s use of 
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lines, succinctness, and colloquial language. But Williams's influence on East German writers 
shows an openness to new modes of expression; the main difficulty seemed to be that Williams’s 
work did not translate easily into German. J.H.Ro. 


91-551. Ratzan, Richard M. A Note on How Dr. Williams Probably Did Not Deliver Allen 
Ginsberg in 1926, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 36-7. Allen Ginsberg emphatically denied that Dr. 
Williams delivered him, and the birth certificate at the Bureau of Vital Statistics in Trenton 
indicates that the doctor was Henry Reich. It is therefore highly unlikely that Williams delivered 
Ginsberg. J.H.Ro. 


91-552. Rosenthal, Debby. “Accurate Equivalents”: Comparing Williams’ 1913 and 1936 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 30-5. Williams translated a 
group of Spanish poems and included them in his 1913 volume The Tempers and again in 1936, he 
included a group in his Adam and Eve and the City. Two poems, “Alamos del Prado” and “El 
Alba nos mira”, appeared in both collections; and comparing the two versions of the poems 
shows how Williams developed a more concrete and controlled style, becoming a better translator 
and a more modern poet. [The two versions of the poems are provided.] J.H.Ro. 


91-553. Willis, Patricia C. The Text of THE TEMPERS: An examination of the NEW 
COLLECTED POEMS, WCWR, 16, 1, 1990, 4-7. The Tempers (1913) is a good example of how 
complex the history of a text can be. Williams in his The Collected Earlier Poems (1951) radically 
transformed The Tempers, adding and dropping poems and rearranging them, But the new 
Collected Poems has rendered the 1951 edition obsolete. J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Wolfe 


91-554. Boyer, James D. A Reevaluation of Wolfe's ONLY THE DEAD KNOW BROOKLYN, 
SCR, 20, 1, 1987, 45-49. Though brash and uneducated, the city-dweller narrator also displays 
kindness and understanding, illustrating Wolfe’s maturity between 1931-35. Moreover, the 
narrator’s advice (“You'll neveh live long enough to know duh whole of Brooklyn’ ”) suggests 
wisdom concerning experience, depth and intensity replacing insatiable yearning. L.M.D. 


James Wright 


91-555. Whitehill, Karen. “4A Matter of Life and Death”, VQR, 67, 3, 1991, 565-72. (rev.-art.: 
Above the River: The Complete Poems of James Wright, Farrar, Straus & Giroux/New England, 
1991.) In his early poems in The Green Wall (1957), Wright managed to employ the orderly 
rational conventions as he identified himself with the scapegoats of society. Some Translations, 
influenced by Japanse poetry, is spare, unpredictable, and startling. The Branch Will Not Break 
(1963) speaking affirmatively of personal anguish and sympathy has less decorum. Shall We 
Gather at the River (1968) shows an increasing disgust with humanity through the figure of Jenny 
promotes reconciliation. However New Poems (1971) bleakly mediates on self-hatred impelled by 
his sense of our national paranoia in Vietnam. With Two Citizens (1973) and To A Blossoming 
Pear Tree (1977) Wright opposes nature’s perfection and a sense of true relation to the past toa 
dehumanizing mechanization. The posthumous This Journey (1982) contrasts, in elegaic 
language, exhausting mechanical work with frail beauty. R.E.W. 


Poetry 


91-556. Dunn, Sharon. Arts in Review: American Poetry, 1989, MR, 31, 1 & 2, 1990, 287-307. [The 
article disputes Joseph Epstein’s “Who Killed Poetry” in August, 1988, “Commentary”. (AES 
number needed) The seven books discussed indicate that poetry is very much alive. The evidence 
includes Bill Knott’s Outrunner, Denise Levertov’s A Door in the Hive, Robert Hass’s Human 
Wishes, Stanislaw Baranczak’s The Weight of the Body, Bohdan Boychuk’s Memories of Love: 
The Selected Poems of Bohdan Boychuk, Dan Pagis’s Variable Direction: The Selected Poetry of 
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Dan Pagis, and Under 35: The New Generation of ‘American Poets, edited by Nicholas 
Christopher.] JH Bo 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
COMMONWEALTH 
General 


91-557. Parry, Benita. Problems in Current Theories of Colonial Discourse, OLR, 9, 1-2, 1987, 27- 
58. Those outside its cultural hegemony may begin to plot the deconstruction of the texts of 
imperialism to reveal disjunctive cultural spaces and ideological sites. O.M.B.L. 


AFRICA 
General 


91-558. Mlama, Penina Muhando. Creating in the Mother-Tongue: The Challenges to the African 
Writer Today, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 5-14, Although African languages have the unquestionable right 
to be media for literary expression, African authors face difficulties in publishing in the indigenous 
languages, some of which are linguistically undeveloped and many of which reach only a small 
ethnic group or represent a nonliterate population or arounse political strife. Furthermore, 
writing in the mother tongue does not necessarily produce good literary works. For these and 
other reasons, many African authors choose the linguistic neutrality of English, French, or 
Portuguese, international languages giving access to worldwide audiences. E.E.W. 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


91-559. Irvine, Lorna. Murder and Mayhem: Margaret Atwood Deconstructs, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 
265-76, Secrecy dominates Atwood’s novels and short stories, often merging with the theme of the 
altered or maimed female body. In Murder in the Dark texts have been falsified and 
transformations attempted, while references to secrecy implicate the reader in detective work. All 
four sections emphasize violence, crime, and murder, including attempts to cover up and lie; they 
illustrate Atwood’s major theme, the sexual divisiveness that leads to war. She therefore 
concentrates on the redemptive possibilities of language; as murderer, she deconstructs language 
in order for new structures to arise. W.S.G. 


Poetry 


91-560. Godard, Barbara. The Discourse of the Other: Canadian Literature and the Question of 
Ethnicity, MR, 31, 1 & 2, 1990, 153-84. The article emphasizes the importance of seeing both 
Canadian and Quebec literatures as minority literatures within major languages —English and 
French. After developing the theoretical ground for exploring the differences within each culture 
which were precipitated by immigrants, the article discusses three Canadian poets with very 
different backgrounds. Lola Lemire Tostevin, a Franco-Ontarian, attempts to reterritorialize her 
language. Smaro Kamboureli writes in Greek and accepts the two languages as her culture and 
source of material. Mary di Michele enjoys the support of being a young feminist poet and an 
Italo-Canadian poet. J.H.Ro. 


General 


91-561. Söderlind, Sylvia. Back to the Future: Plus or Minus Canadian?, QQ, 96, 3, 1989, 631-8. 
(rev.-art.: Future Indicative: Literary Theory and Canadian Literature, John Moss ed., U of 
Ottawa P. 1987; The Canadian Postmodern: A Study of Contemporary English-Canadian Fiction, 
Linda Hutcheon, Toronto: Oxford UP, 1988.) Both books demonstrate the. tension in Canadian 
theoretical scholarship between articulating a literary criticism that is distinctively Canadian, and 
one that is not. Proponents of a “Canadian” criticism attempt either to define a pan-Canadian 
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literature, or to discuss the different literatures produced by various minorities in Canada. By 
treating all marginalized groups in the same way, the latter approach risks negating their 
differences. M.A.B.M. 


IRELAND 


Samuel Beckett 


91-562. McCarthy, Gerry. On the Meaning of Performance in Samuel Beckett’s NOT I, MD, 33, 
1990, 445-69, Not I presents unusual problems in performance because of its dependence on the 
stamina and resource of the actress playing Mouth. The text is a particularly demanding one 
because of its circularity, need for compression, and the physical form of delivery, as the actress is 
both immobilised and in a state of near-blackout, thus potentially causing sensory deprivation. 
Sound also presents difficulties, as the actress is left in control of the level of her voice projection. 
The performer is further isolated because Beckett concentrates on the activity of “telling” 
experience, while excluding the variety of action and response found in everyday life. E.E. 


Eavan Boland 


91-563. Allen-Randolph, Jody. Ecriture Feminine and the Authorship of Self in Eavan Boland’s IN 
HER OWN IMAGE, CQ, 27, 1, 1991, 48-59. Although Boland has contributed greatly to the 
debates on canon formation and the nature of women’s writing, her exploration of the 
relationship between writing and gender has been ignored. L.M.S. 


Brian Friel 


91-564. White Harry. Brian Friel, Thomas Murphy and the Use of Music in Contemporary Irish 
Drama, MD, 33, 4, 1990, 553-562. In the works of the contemporary Irish dramatists Brian Friel 
and Thomas Murphy, music has considerable structural significance. In Friel’s works, music is 
integral to the dramatic structure and emotional meaning of the texts, as in Philadelphia, in which 
Mendelssohn concerto functions as an embodiment of the hero’s imaginative escape from his 
surroundings and his hope of reconciliation with his father; Aristocrats, in which the constant use 
of Chopin reflects the heroine’s elusive past; and Faith Healer, in which Jerome Kern’s song “The 
Way You Look Tonight” operates as a projection of the love between the three main characters. 
The musical strategies in Murphy’s works, particularly The Gigli Concert, are more extreme. In its 
detailing of the Irish Man’s ambition to sing like Gigli in order to rid himself of his paralysis of 
will, the play utilizes opera to shape certain scenes and speeches, thus allowing music to become a 
controlling force in dramatic representation. E.E. 


Lady Augusta Gregory 


91-565. Murphy, Maureen. Lady Gregory: THE BOOK OF THE PEOPLE, CQ, 27; 1, 1991, 40- 
7. Lady Gregory’s interest in folklore led her to collect the lore of her Kiltartan district because of 
heir importance in the oral tradition and her desire to promote the cause of constitutional 
nationalism. L.M.S. 


James Joyce 


91-566. Attridge, Derek. Finnegans Awake: The Dream of Interpretation, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 11-29, 
The concept of the dream as interpretive context for Finnegans Wake has dominated criticism of 
Joyce’s novel. However, it is but one code of reference within the Wake and there is no internal 
evidence to sustain its use as over-riding interpretive context or historical evidence to indicate that 
dream performed an important role in the novel’s production. This is not to say that the idea of 
dream is an unproductive obsession of Joycean scholars — merely an inadequate one. The Wake 
must be understood as a “collideroscape” of numerous such interpretive contexts. T.E.M. 
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91-567. Domenichelli, Mario. Paradoxes: Joyce's Opus In-Interruptum, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 111-119. 
Via the perspective of Joycean opus interruptum, opus vitae, one is able to tie together broken 
threads to discover within interruption itself a reason and a unity. Paradoxical and ironic, such 
modern/postmodern perspective suggests that discontinuity/interruption is a way of expressing a 
sense of alienation and exile. While discontinuity symbolizes that which it cannot be — the close of 
history itself — exile, irony and textual silence face the wholeness of history: cerebrally and 
emotionally within both literature and life. T.E.M. 


91-568. du Sautoy, Peter. Editing ULYSSES: A Personal Account, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 69-76. The 
editor of the Gabler Critical Edition of Ulysses, Peter du Sautoy, reviews the events of the nine 
years leading to its publication in 1984. He proceeds to discuss the edition’s critical reception from 
publication to 1988. T.E.M. 


91-569. Ellmann, Maud. JAMES JOYCE, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 139-42. (rev.-art.: Bernard Bernstock, 
ed., James Joyce: The Augmented Ninth: The Proceedings of the Ninth International James Joyce 
Symposium, Frankfurt, 1984; Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1988.) [Maud 
Ellman reviews the proceedings of the ninth International James Joyce Symposium. Held in 
Frankfurt in 1984, the Symposium, Ellmann claims, marked a turning point in Joyce 
scholarship.] T.EM. 


91-570. Fuger, Wilhelm. Crosslocution in DUBLINERS, DO. 27, 1, 1989, 87-99. Joyce’s 
technique of crosslocution is well documented. What requires elucidation are those cases of 
crosslocution in which a centrifugal force appears to be at work, constellating particular groups 
of signifiers around a single programmatic phrase/sentence. A characteristic of Finnegans Wake, 
this species of crosslocution is also evident within Dubliners. Examples are to be found in 
sentences concerning “paralysis”, “simony” and “gnomon”, epitomizing the force of destruction 
which hold Dubliners in subject. A less obvious example might be discovered in the final story, 
“The Dead”, when Gabriel declares, ‘‘Better pass boldly into that other world, in the full glory of 
some passion, than fade or wither dismally with age”. Such moral vision might indicate a 
practical defence against destructive forces. However, reading closely, one is simultaneously 
conscious of defence as mere hypothesis, contradicted by the text as a whole. Such contradiction 
is evident throughout “The Dead”, Joyce’s technique summerizing the story’s aura of frustration 
and that of Dubliners in general. T.E.M. 


91-571. Manganiello, Dominic. JOYCE AND THE JEWS, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 152-6. (rev.-art.: Ira 
B. Nadel, “Joyce and the Jews: Culture and Texts”, Iowa City: U.Iowa P., 1989.) [In reviewing Ira 
B. Nadel’s study, Dominic Manganiello discusses the imprint of the archetypal figure of the Jew 
on Joyce’s work. He argues that Joyce’s identification with the Jewish race is a complex 
interrelation of the historical and the personal.] T.E.M. 


91-572. Melchiori, Giorgio. Mr. Bloom in Venice, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 121-4. The Eleventh 
International James Joyce Symposium was held in Venice in 1988. However, Joyce had a 
peculiarly negative relationship with Venice, both in life and fiction. This city is the heir of the 
Phoenicians and should have inspired a greater response in a writer who had read Homer’s 
Odyssey as a Phoenician travel epic and whose own Ulysses was Semitic. Interestingly, two Italian 
writers, Carlo Fruttero and Franco Lucentini, have established a connection between Joyce and 
Venice in their novel, L’amante senze fissa dimora (The Lover with No Permanent Address, 1986). 
Here one is presented with the character of Mr. Silvera: a Jew. Indeed, Silvera is Ewige Jude: The 
Eternal Wandering Jew. Fruttero and Lucentini reincarnate this archetype in the 1880s, as Joyce 
did in the ’20s. Silvero is but one of his names. By the end of the novel, as he leaves Venice for a 
new adventure, this has changed to Bashevi. This recalls Blephen Stoom/James Joyce changing 
his name to H.C.E. - Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker/Here Comes Everybody — when setting 
out, like Ulysses, on his own venture to the limits of language. T.E.M. 
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91-573. Melchiori, Giorgio. The Rev. John Flynn and Buck Mulligan, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 124-6. First 
published in /rish Homestead (1904), on “The Sisters’s” republication in Dubliners (1914), Joyce 
substitutes “chalice” for “rosary” in depicting the dead Father Flynn. Juxtaposing this revised 
version with the initial presentation of Buck Mulligan in Ulysses, the “stately plump” character in 
his yellow dressing gown, holding aloft his shaving bowl to intone Introibo ad altare dei, would 
appear a mockery of the “solemn and copious” priestly corpse, “vested as for the alter, his hands 
retaining a chalice”. Should revision of “The Sisters” have followed the writing of this section of 
Ulysses, then Joyce is consciously recognizing in Father Flynn a prefiguration of Gogarty, 
acknowledged as Mulligan’s prototype. It is, however, certain that from the conception of 
Ulysses, the apostate priest was in Joyce’s mind: Father Flynn and Buck Mulligan conforming to 
a common archetypal pattern. T.E.M. 


91-574, Pesch, Josef W. Dot Dropping(s) . . . a “Pre-Text'?, UO. 27, 1, 1989, 136-7. Josef W. 
Pesch juxtaposes a fragment of the Gabler edition of Ulysses with the equivalent passage from 
earlier editions of the novel. T.E.M. 


91-575, Platt, L.H. The Buckeen and the Dogsbody: Aspects of History and Culture in 
TELEMACHUS, UO. 27, 1, 1989, 77-86. The central action of the ““Telemachus” section is the 
acrimonious relationship of Stephen and Mulligan. This has been interpreted as personal conflict 
between competing artists. However, one might assert that the conflict is essentially social. While 
Stephen is an Irish Catholic, Mulligan is an Anglo-Irish Catholic. ““Telemachus” implying the 
challenge of Protestant hegemony over Irish culture, it raises the possibility that Ulysses was 
conceived with the overriding notion of ousting the Anglo-Irish from their position of dominance 
in cultural life. T.E.M. 


91-576. Pugliatti, Paola. Who's Afraid of the 1984 ULYSSES?, DO. 27, 1, 1989, 41-53. The 
synoptic text of the 1984 Ulysses has been criticized for its complexity. Such complexity is central 
to sound Joycean scholarship. However, considerable textual problems are apparent: 
(i) symbolizations which reject the possibility of retrieval of the actual textual configuration; 
(ii) inaccuracies resulting from failure to represent exactly actual configurations of text; 
(iii) misreadings resulting from uncertain readings in documents concerned not being 
acknowledged as such; (iv) the edition readings’ acceptance of transmissional departures either 
not indicated or not presented as such in footnotes; (v) other ambiguities. Despite such problems, 
the synoptic text enables the reader to develop textual awareness and competence while accepting 
“uncertainty” as the key-note of new Joycean scholarship. [Facsimiles of the Rosenbach MS of 
Ulysses are juxtaposed with reproduced sections of the synoptic text.] T.E.M. 


91-577. Rabate, Jean-Michel. Bruno No, Bruno Si: Note on a Contradiction in Joyce, UO, 27, 1, 
1989, 31-9. Joyce’s “The Day of the Rabblement” opens with a contradiction indicated by the 
internal rhyme of “no man‘/Nolan. Evidence of the hidden ambiguity in Joyce’s rejection of the 
Irish masses, this contradiction, Stanislaus Joyce suggests, illustrates the author’s desire to 
stimulate interest in the ideas of Giordano Bruno. Indeed, in a letter dated 1925, Joyce refers to 
Bruno’s emphasis on "a kind of dualism — every power in nature must evolve an . . . opposite in 
order to realise itself and opposition brings reunion . . . °”. Does Bruno provide a conceptual basis 
for Finnegans Wake? Certainly, within Ulysses, Molly Bloom and Stephen Dedalus are 
characterized Bruno-esque contradiction. T.E.M. 


91-578. Senn, Fritz. Bucolic Strands in AEOLUS, IO. 27, 1, 1989, 129-32. When Stephen 
completes his sketch (U.7), three possible titles are suggested: the first by Professor MacHugh, the 
others by the artist himself. The titles thrown out by Stephen have considerable directive force. 
Like the title of Ulysses itself, they present leverage for critical interpretation while Stephen’s 
eventual choice of “Pisgah Sight of Palestine” merges into allusion, associating Moses with 
Bloom: a Jew alone in a contemporary wilderness. T.E.M. 
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91-579. Senn, Fritz. Cold Comfort, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 126-8. Rich in Shakespearean allusion, the 
language and meta-language of Ulysses: 9.1-13.1253 is preoccupied with the theme of discomfort/ 
urgent need of comfort. T.E.M. 


91-580. Senn, Fritz. Habent sua fata, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 132-4. Writing to Bennett A. Cerf of 
Random House regarding the publication history of Ulysses in the run-up to its forthcoming 
legalization, Joyce closed his letter with an echo (conscious/unconscious?) of the Latin 
grammarian, Terentianus Marus: Habent sua fatalibelli. In a treatise on the metric qualities of 
letters and syllables, Terentianus Maurus paused to consider the potential response of the reader, 
concluding “Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli!’”. Anticipating modern theories, 
Terentianus Maurus’s conception of the text/reader relationship is of particular relevance to 
Joyce’s novel. Indeed, should Joyce’s allusion be purely coincidental, it is a concidence peculiarly 
appropriate to Ulysses. T.E.M. 


91-581. Senn, Fritz. Micro-Cycloptics, UO, 27, 1, 1989, 134-6. When the Citizen in Ulysses’s 
“Cyclops” episode demands, “‘ — Is that the whiteeyed kaffi", that, unlike Odysseus, "never 
backed a horse in anger . . . ?” (U.12.1552-3), his insulting rhetoric links Bloom with the black- 
faced Cornish/Cockney Music Hall comedian, G.H. Chigwin, who was known as the “‘whiteeyed 
kaffir”. The Citizen directing his slur against the least comic/entertaining character present, the 
name reflects back onto himself in one of Ulysses’s multiplicity of Homeric cross-currents.T.E.M. 


91-582. Steppe, Wolfhard. Reply to Paola Pugliatti's WHO’S AFRAID OF THE 1984 
“ULYSSES"’?, JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 55-68. Wolfhard Steppe responds to Paola Pugliatti’s critique of 
the 1984 synoptic edition of Ulysses (JJQ, 27, 1, 1989, 41-53). While regarding many of Professor 
Pugliatti’s comments as unjustified, Steppe welcomes her attempts to rid the edition of 
flaws. T.E.M. 


91-583. Zacchi, Romana. Quoting Words and Worlds: Discourse Strategies in ULYSSES, JJQ, 27, 
1, 1989, 101-10. The multiplicity of discourse techniques in Joyce’s work is far from being mere 
spontaneous linguistic activity. Joyce’s writing is highly disciplined, his quotations and allusions 
preformulated and crystalized. Lifted from their original context and introduced into Joycean 
discourse, they fulfill new and various roles. As the most extensive store-house of such discourse, 
Ulysses might be regarded as a cultural encyclopaedia. However, simultaneously, Ulysses 
“explodes” its source texts. Forbidding them reorganization into images of reality, the novel 
thematizes the dissintergration of texts from Western cultural tradition. T.E.M. 


Emily Lawless 


91-584, Cahalan, James M. Forging a Tradition: Emily Lawless and the Irish Literary Canon, CQ, 
27, 1, 1991, 27-39. Without Lawless’ pioneering role in delving into the mind of a female 
protagonist, contemporary Irish women writers would have found it difficult to speak their own 
fictional truths. L.MSS. 


Sean O’Casey 


91-585. Innes, Christopher. The Essential Continuity of Sean O’Casey, MD, 33, 3, 1990, 419-33. 
The general assumption in critical approaches to O’Casey is that whilst his early Dublin trilogy is 
natrualistic in form, his work after 1934 is a radical departure in his use of expressionism and 
other new dramatic forms. However, his early trilogy is in fact less non-realistic than is generally 
supposed, and even the shift from rounded to two-dimensional characterization is part of a 
consistent development. His characters in The Dublin Trilogy are less naturalistic than it appears, 
as the characters in The Plough and the Stars have emblematic names and identifying 
catchphrases, as well as literary antecedents in Strindberg and Ibsen; similarly, the characters and 
situation in Juno and the Paycock symbolize the condition of Ireland. O’Casey’s need for value 
judgements from the audience and call for humanity become more direct in his later plays, and 
surface reality disappears in favor of symbolism. The expressionist combination of religious 
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humanitarianism and left-wing politics became embodied in the style rather than the theme. The 
result in O’Casey’s change in style is therefore more ofa shift in emphasis rather than a totally new 
approach. E.E. 


Julia O’Faolain 


91-586. Moore, Thomas R. Triangles and Entrapment: Julia O’Faolain's NO COUNTRY FOR 
YOUNG MEN, CQ, 27, 1, 1991, 9-16. O’Faolain’s novel uses a paradigm of control and 
entrapment of women throughout Irish history. LMS 


91-587. VanDale, Laura B. Woman Across Time: Sister Judith Remembers, CQ, 27, 1, 1991, 17-26. 
O’Faolian’s main character focuses our attention on how the lives of Irish women are affected by 
war, politics, men, and the Church. L.M.S. 


John Millington Synge 


91-588. Powers, Kate. Myth and the Journey in THE WELL OF THE SAINTS, CQ, 26, 4, 1990, 
231-40. The play makes use of societal, racial hero, and personal myths which illuminate the 
journey undertaken. L.M.S. 


William Butler Yeats 


91-589. Fauske, Christopher. A Matter of Dates: Yeats, Starkie, THE SILVER TASSIE, and the 
Public Record, N&Q, 37, 4, 1990, 439-41. Evidence suggests that although Starkie might have 
expressed his opinions of Sean O’Casey’s play orally, he did not write them down until June, 1928, 
in a letter to a newspaper. The letter was deliberately “misdated to suggest that the entire Abbey 
[Theater] board had had its say, in writing, prior to rejecting The Silver Tassie when it apparently 
had not”. On the same day Yeats wrote Lady Gregory saying that Starkie, a director of the 
Abbey, was much offended because certain correspondence was sent to O’Casey before 
consultation with him. Yeats’s letter is at the University of Delaware. J.S.P. 


Poetry 


91-590. McCurry, Jacqueline. "Our Lady, dispossessed”: Female Ulster Poets and Sexual Politics, 
CQ, 27, 1, 1991, 4-8. Ulster’s contemporary female poets are more revolutionary than the males. 
The women’s poetry realigns perspectives on the politics of sexuality and on the sexuality of 
politics. L.M.S. 


91-591. Smith, Robert Jerome. Thou Shalt Be Irish: A Study of the Influence of German Romantic 
Folk-Ideology on the Irish Literary Revival, KanQ, 13, 2, 1981, 103-13. Many important ideas of 
Irish Revivalists were similar to those of the German Romantics. Both used folk material to 
cultivate nationalism. In both Ireland and Germany, poetry was not just art but also a political 
tool. The same motifs, such as isolation, individuality, and the dangers of modern society, also 
appear in both countries. [The title, “Thou Shalt Be Irish”, is taken from a quotation by D.P. 
Moran.] E.B.H. 


KENYA 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o (James Ngugi) 


91-592. Aizenberg, Edna. The Untruths of the Nation: PETALS OF BLOOD and Fuentes’s THE 
DEATH OF ARTEMIO CRUZ, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 85-103. Both works reveal the strength of 
fiction as part of a nation-building process. Both recognize the crisis of language, attest through 
their accomplishments and insufficiencies the ongoing challenge of synthesizing society, and show 
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that whereas the novel of liberation took as its task the truths of the nation the novel now combats 
what it once sought to constitute. E.E.W. 


NIGERIA 


Gabriel Okara 


91-593. Scott, Patrick. Gabriel Okara’s THE VOICE: The Mon Do Reader and the Pragmatics of 
Translingualism, RAL; 21, 3, 1990, 75-88. The reproduction of Ijo syntactic patterns in the 
English text of Okara’s novel creates problems of translingualism for the non-ljo reader. 
Examination of the background, impact, linguistic sources, and literary difficulties of Okara’s 
translingual strategy highlights ambiguities and suggests that his text embodies multiculturism 
and linguistic complexities it had sought to transcend. E.E.W. 


Wole Soyinka 


91-594, Crehan, Stewart. The Spirit of Negation in the Works of Wole Soyinka, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 
15-31. Soyinka’s characteristic negation is not pessimism but is instead a positive force against 
dogmatism. By recognizing absurdity, it liberates from oppressive orthodoxy. More important 
than his philosophy, however, is the artistic validity, style, and form of his works. E.E.W., 


91-595. Haney, William S. II. Soyinka’s Ritual Drama: Unity, Postmodernism, and the Mistake of 
the Intellect, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 32-54. The Vedic theory that disconnecting unity from diversity is 
an intellectual error can elucidate Soyinka’s drama in which the unifying power of ritual 
confronts the diversifying influence of modern materialism. The coexistence of opposites provides 
a logical answer to postmodernist dilemmas and enchances the possibility of unifying postmodern 
African society. E.E.W. 


91-596. Lindeborg, Ruth H. Js This Guerilla Warfare? The Nature and Strategies of the Political 
Subject in Wole Soyinka’s AKE, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 55-69. In his 1981 autobiography Ake, Soyinka 
uses guerilla tactics to confront African and European symbols of imperial rule, and links 
personal growth to local political changes and the Nigerian liberation movement. His reliance on 
the weapons of European learning and language enable but also limit his attacks on colonial 
power. E.E.W. 


PAKISTAN 


Salman Rushdie 


91-597. Close, Anthony. The Empirical Author: Salman Rushdie’s THE SATANIC VERSES, 
P&L, 14, 2, 1990, 248-67. Reading Satanic Verses perceptively means knowing where the author 
stands. Getting rid of authorial intention ignores speech act theory, pragmatics, text-theory, and 
discourse-analysis. Intentions are not internal or causal to creation but realized in it. 
Communication includes referential, poetic, phatic, emotive, and metalinguistic planes not just 
any one plane. Rushdie speaks on behalf of his community including unspeakable truth. The 
illusion of escaping time, history, doubt, memory and compromise comes at the risk of 
catastrophe. In his major fictions Rushdie’s epic themes represent the view of hapless marginal 
heroes and personal chaos but also a faith in the human capacity for re-invention. Toward 
religion Rushdie is exploratory, demystificatory, secular, anti-authoritarian but also tolerant of 
community, beauty, mystery, and human hunger. R.E.W. 


91-598. Hospital, C.G. THE SATANIC VERSES, QQ, 96, 3, 1989, 662-9. (rev.-art.: The Satanic 
Verses, Salman Rushdie, Viking, 1988. Rushdie has produced a stunning work of encyclopaedic 
vision, filled with bizarre, vibrant details and replete with ironies, but the controversy 
surrounding this book requires the critic to go beyond the conventions of the normal review. The 
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book’s expression of religious doubt has understandably angered many Muslims, but our 
pluralistic society needs and has come to value the doubters who challenge orthodoxy.M.A.B.M. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Peter Abrahams 


91-599. Wade. Jean-Philippe. SONG OF THE CITY and MINE BOY: The “Marxist” Novels of 
Peter Abrahams, RAL, 21, 3, 1990, 89-101. In his effort to resolve severe weaknesses and 
limitations of liberalism, Abrahams had recourse to aspects of Marxism and set both ideologies 
into motion in the two novels (1945, 1946). E.E.W. 


J.M. Coetzee 


91-600. Gallagher, Susan Van Zanten. Torture and the Novel: J.M. Coetzee’s WAITING FOR 
THE BARBARIANS, ConL, 29, 2, 1988, 277-85. The novelist dealing with the subject of torture 
faces two moral dilemmas: first, he must either ignore or represent these “obscenities”; and, 
second, he must consider how to represent the person of the torturer by seeking a middle course 
between trivializing and glamorizing him. Waiting for the Barbarians illustrates Coetzee’s 
solutions to these two dilemmas: for the first dilemma, he does not ignore acts of torture, yet 
neither does he provide representations of them, suggesting instead universal truths. For the 
second, he asserts that everyone is guilty by eliminating the distinction between “‘them‘ and “us”, 
the evil and the innocent. W.S.G. 


Bessie Head 


91-601. Visel, Robin. ‘We bear the world and we make it”: Bessie Head and Olive Schreiner, RAL, 
21, 3, 1990, 115-24. In their respective works, Head and her “literary mother” Schreiner fight 
imperialist values and attitudes, connect the personal with the political, link patriarchal and racial 
domination, and seek national liberation and freedom for women, But Schreiner’s white colonial 
experience differs from Head’s black experience of Africa and sets the two authors apart: 
alienation versus community, sterility versus growth, and the past versus the future. E.E.W. 


A.S. Mopeli-Paulus 


91-602. Dunton, Chris. Mopeli-Paulus and BLANKET BOY’S MOON, RAL, 21, 4, 1990, 105- 
120. Written in collaboration with Peter Lanham, Mopeli-Paulus’s sprawling novel (1953) about 
ritual murder, arrest, and execution criticizes the British policy in Lesotho and the conditions in 
South Africa. The novel’s historical interest, narrative strategies, and thematic preoccupations 
justify examination from an aesthetic point of view. E.E.W. 


John Ross (Charles Rawden Maclean) 


91-603. Gray, Stephen. John Ross and Slavery, EinA, 17, 1, 1990, 83-94. An investigation into the 
life of John Ross reveals the mythologizing process at work in South African historical writing 
which has created a fictional Ross bearing little relation to the real person who called himself 
Charles Rawden Maclean, a sea captain active in the fight against slavery. His speeches and his 
three major pieces of writing constitute a vigorous defense of the rights of men. E.E.W. 


General 


91-604. Coetzee, J.M. CENSORSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA, EinA, 17, 1, 1990, 1-20. Detailed 
analysis of the Publications Act (1975) of the Republic of South Africa, and examination of an 
exposition of the Act, Censorship in South Africa (1987) by J.C.W. van Rooyen, Chairman of the 
Publications Appeal Board, shows that whatever is supposedly protected by book-banning has 
yet to be pinned down. Censorship is thus an act of judging, blaming, and expulsion based on 
paranoid displacement disguised as reason. E.E.W. 
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PREFACE 


PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta. 
AES appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present 
approximately 500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English 
literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


- Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

Mount Royal College 

4825 Richard Road S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T3E 6K6 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


ill 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s 
Studies, Writing) ; 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of 
the more specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States HI. Language (See General IID 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 
prepared for this issue: 


AmSch 
AmTQ 


Arnoldian 
AzO 
BST 
C&L 
ChLB 
CO 
Diacritics 
DickQ 
ECL 
EinA 
ESA 
Esq. 

FOB 
HemR 
IowaR 
JASR 
JHI 
Legacy 


MR 
ATI 
N&Q 
NatGeo 
NCP 
NCTR 
NLWJ 
Novel 
OO 
PAAS 
PBSA 
PCP 
Planet 


PEL 
PMLA 


Poetry 


QQ 
RECTR 


Rena 
RIN 
SAmF 
SeLJ 


The American Scholar 60, 3, 4, 1991; 61, 1, 1992 

American Transcendental Quarterly 56, Mar. 1985; 57, July 1985; 58, Dec. 1985; 
59, Mar. 1986; 60, Jun. 1986; 61, Oct. 1986; 62, Dec. 1986 

The Arnoldian 15, 1989-90 

Arizona Quarterly 46, 4, 1990 

Bronté Society Transactions 20, 2, 1990 

Christianity & Literature 40, 2, 1991 

Charles Lamb Bulletin 73, 74, 75, 76, 1991; 77, 1992 

Colby Quarterly 27, 3, 4, 1991 

Diacritics 19, 1, 1989 

Dickens Quarterly 8, 2, 3, 4, 1991; 9, 1, 1992 

Eighteenth Century Life 13, 3, 1989 

English in Africa 17, 2, 1990 

English Studies in Africa 33, 2, 1990 

Esquire 116, 4, 5, 1991 

Flannery O’Connor Bulletin 19, 1990 

The Hemingway Review 9, 1, 1989 

The Iowa Review 16, 2, 3, 1986; 17, 1, 2, 1987; 18, 1, 2, 3, 1988; 19, 1, 2, 3, 1989 
Jane Austen Society Report 1990 

Journal of the History of Ideas 52, 2, 4, 1991 

Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century American Women Writers 6, 2, Fall 
1989; 7, 1, Spring 1990 

Massachussetts Review 31, 3, 1990 

Mark Twain Journal 26, 1, 1988 

Notes and Queries 38, 3, 1991 

National Geographic 179, 6, 1991 

Nineteenth Century Prose 16, 2, 1989; 18, 2, 1991 

Nineteenth Century Theatre 16, 2, Winter 1988 

The National Library of Wales Journal 26, 3, 4, Summer 1990; 27, 1, Summer 1991 
Novel 24, 3, 1991; 25, 1, 1991 

QOhioana Quarterly 34, 3, 1991 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 100, 1, 2, 1990; 101, 1, 1991 
The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 84, 1, 1990 

Pacific Coast Philology 24, 1, 2, 1989 

Planet 78, Dec. 89/Jan 1990; 80, April/May 1990; 82, June/July 1980; 83, Oct./ 
Nov. 1990; 86, April/May 1991; 87, June/July 1991; 88, Aug./Sept. 1991; 89, Oct./ 
Nov. 1991; 90, Dec. 1991/Jan, 1992 

Papers on Language and Literature 25, 2, 1989 

Publications of the Modern Language Society of America 105, 5, 1990; 106, 3, 5, 
1991 

Poetry 152, 4, 5, 1988; 153, 3, 1988; 154, 4, 5, 1989; 155, 5, 6, 1990; 157, 3, 1990; 
157, 4, 5, 6, 1991; 158, 2, 1991 

Queen’s Quarterly 97, 2, 1990 

Restoration and [8th Century Theatre Research 5, 1, 2, 1990; 6, 1, 1991 
Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature 43, 3, 4, 1991 

Robinson Jeffers Newsletter 78, 1990; 79, 80, 1991; 81, 1992 

Studies in American Fiction 19, 1, 1991 

Scottish Literary Journal 17, 1, 2, 1990; 18, 1, 2, 1991 
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SEL Studies in English Literature, 1500 to 1900 27, 3, 1987; 29, 2, 1989; 31, 2, 1991 
Shenandoah Shenandoah 38, 1, 4, 1988; 39, 1, 2, 1989 

SIH ` Studies in the Humanities 18, 1, 1991 

SIR Studies in Romanticism 30, 2, 1991; 30, 3, 1991 

SJS San Jose Studies 16, 3, 1990 

SLJ The Southern Literary Journal 23, 1, 1990; 23, 2, 1991 

Smithsonian Smithsonian 22, 7, 1991 

SoR Southern Review 27, 3, 4, 1991; 28, 1, 2, 1992 

The State The State 58, 9, 1991 

TSWL Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literature 10, 2, 1991 S 
HS Victorian Studies 34, 2, 3, 4, 1991; 35, 2, 1992 

VWM Virginia Woolf Miscellany 35, 1990; 36, 37, 1991; 38, 1992 


WCWR William Carlos Williams Review 16, 2, 1990; 17, 1, 1991 
WeS Weber Studies 8, 1, 2, 1991 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL J. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


91-605. Turner, Roy. Friends and Enemies of the Canon, QQ, 97, 2, 1990, 236-49. Extreme 
attitudes towards the canon are not helpful; the contemporary pole rejects history as irrelevant, 
while the philistine idealizes the canon as a fixed expression of cultural identity. An alternative 
stance, cultivation of the canon, acknowledges both the value of tradition and the possibility of 
transcending its limits. M.A.B.M. 


Gender Studies 


91-606. Felski, Rita. The Counterdiscourse of the Feminine in Three Texts by Wilde, Huysmans, 
and Sacher-Masoch, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 1094-1115. Three late-19th-century texts, Against the 
Grain by J.K. Huysmans, The Picture of Dorian Gray by Oscar Wilde, and Venus in Furs by 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, ostensibly subvert gender norms by representing feminized male 
subjects. In fact, these works reinforce gender divisions by associating women with vulgarity, 
corporeality, and the tyranny of nature and by permitting the male to define himself aesthetically 
in diametrically opposite terms. J.H.Ro. 


91-607. Frost, Cy. Autocracy and the Matrix of Power: Issues of Propriety and Economics in the 
Work of Mary Wollstonecraft, Jane Austen, and Harriet Martineau, TSWL, 10, 2, 1991, 253-71. 
[Frost portrays negotiations between opposite forces affecting 19th-century women writers. 
Stressing the interaction between standards of propriety and economic constraints, he shows how 
feminist critics often minimize the impact of economic exigency in the politics, limiting women’s 
opportunities for recognition. Women writers were led to construct their own autocracy in an 
ascendancy that was otherwise denied them.] J.L.B. 


91-608. Guitierrez, Nancy. Valuing MARIAM: Genre Study and Feminist Analysis, TSWL, 10, 2, 
1991, 233-51. The Tragedy of Mariam, the first original play composed in English (c. 1604) and 
published (1613) by a woman, the 17-year-old Elizabeth Tanfield Cary, Viscountess Falkland, is a 
paradigm for discussions of variant ideologies within different historical contexts. [By 
reconstructing a Renaissance “closet drama”, Guitierrez shows how cultural negotiations, 
especially for women, become part of the valorization process today.] Š J.L.B. 


91-609, McMahon, Lynne. The Sexual Swamp: Female Erotics and the Masculine Art, SoR, 28, 2, 
1992, 333-52. The poems of Louise Gliick make an explicit case for an uncrossable chasm between 
Eros and Art: passion does not unlock art; it strangles it. To be an artist means to adopt the 
masculine imposition of boundary. Anne Carson’s work reveals the ancient Greeks’ fear of the 
swamp of female sexuality. Marianne Moore explores the blurring and falsifying effects of sex: 
only the mind, solitary and masculine mind can achieve vision. Elizabeth Bishop’s poems take 
female sexuality altogether out of the heterosexual universe. Moore and Bishop discover what 
feminist theory cannot: a new place to live, an erotic state anterior to proscriptive male- 
` dominated “normality”. L.J.D. 


91-610. Mudge, Bradford K. Echo’s Words, Echo’s Body: Apostasy, Narcissism, and the Practices 
of History, TSWL, 10, 2, 1991, 197-213. Oppositional relationships within post-feminism ~ from 
Ovid to Genesis fand I to Milton’s Paradise Lost to Woolfs Three Guineas — have moved leading 
theorists of the movement, including Cixous, Irigaray, Kristeva, Jacobus, and Marcus, to debate 
strategies of literary criticism. [Adrienne Rich’s words are cited as model: “Revision — the act of 
looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of entering an old text from a new critical direction — is for 
women more than a chapter in cultural history: it is an act of survival”.] J.L.B. 
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Literary History 


91-611. McKeon, Michael. A Defense of Dialectical Method in Literary History, Diacritics, 19, 1, 
1989, 83-96. The aid of using Marxist dialectic in a genre study is to show the conflicts among 
form, content, and context. The novel is an ideological construct constituted of such opposed 
parts. The shared political and social practices of an era are institutionalized in its canonical texts. 
Novels mediate the postures historically available to a culture. The dialectical perspective shows 
the complex determinacy involved. RR. 


91-612. Warner, William B. Realist Literary History: McKeon’s New Origins of „the Novel, 
Diacritics, 19, 1, 1989, 62-81. (rev.-art.: Michael McKeon, The Origins of the English Novel: 1600 - 
1740, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 1987.) The progressive justification of life through a 
narrative that rewards virtue socially, politically, and economically is mediated by a culture’s 
novels. In each era, there is a different approach to historical truth: romance idealism, empiricism, 
skepticism. The development of the realistic novel can be accounted for by a dialectical interplay 
between truth and virtue. Three originating sets for this schema are Don Quixote and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels, and Pamela and Joseph Andrews. RR. 


Literary Theory 


91-613. Barrish, Phillip. Accumulating Variation: Darwin’s ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SPECIES and Contemporary Literary and Cultural Theory, VS, 34, 4, 1991, 431-53. In Darwin's 
thesis, random variation accumulates by means of natural selection, a sequence of operations 
homologous to prominent contemporary literary models. Darwin’s concept of the anonymous 
agency of natura] selection helps us understand Foucauldian ideas about modern forms of power, 
“power without the king’, ideas that have been employed to critique Marxist, deconstructive, and 
psychoanalytic readings of literature. Some modern versions of Darwin’s anonymous agency 
become politically regressive in D.A. Miller’s work when, following Darwin’s practice, a benign 
and nurturing Nature, “intentional and non-subjective”, is figured as female selflessness. L.J.D. 


91-614. Merrell, Floyd. Fiction, Fact, Phalanx, Phantasm, Diacritics, 19, 1, 1989, 2-16. (rev.-art.: 
Thomas G. Pavel, Fictional Worlds, Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1986.) Pavel wishes to restore 
fictiveness and referentiality. He relies, for this enterprise, on modal logic and possible world 
semantics. R.R. 


91-615. Thomson, David. Deconstruction and Meaning in Medieval Mysticism, C&L, 40, 2, 1991, 
107-21. Medieval mysticism is important in influencing the Western tradition, with the writings of 
Teresa of Avila, Richard of St. Victor, and John of the Cross among the most significant. The 
mystics expose how inadequate description is, and consideration of their texts emphasizes their 
connection with poststructural thought about language. J.S.P. 


Literature and Society 


91-616. Craige, Betty Jean. Literature in a Global Society, PMLA, 106, 3, 1991, 395-401. The 
controversy created by Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses epitomizes the academic dispute between 
the traditionalists and the cultural holists. This dispute in turn parallels the 19th-century 
opposition to the theory of evolution. Assuming that cultural homogeneity is not desirable or 
possible, holists prefer offense to censorship. They claim that the intermingling of cultures, even 
though productive of dissension, leads not to global sameness but to desirably new varieties of 
cultures. J.H.Ro. 


91-617. Ghiglione, Loren. The American Journalist: Fact versus Fiction, PAAS, 100, 2, 1990, 445- 
463. [The article presents a survey of the depiction of journalists in American fiction, drama, and 
film, ending with a pessimistic view of the present tendency to limit reporters’ freedom to tell the 
truth. The author finds that the portrayal of women reporters reflects the real-life dilemma of 
women seeking recognition in a male-dominated world.] J.H.Ro. 
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91-618. John, Elizabeth A H. A View from the Spanish Borderlands, PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 77-87. 
The Spanish borderlands involve two frontiers, one created by the Spanish advance to the north. 
and the other by Indian advance to the south and west. The encounter of Hispanics and Indians 
created the marchlands, an interactive boundary area. Finally, the three centuries of Spanish 
governance provides a heritage of voluminous documentary rnaterial. In addition to the concern 
of fairness to the Hispanic and Indian minorities, these disparate cultures give us a view from the 
outside by which we are better able to understand ourselves. J.H.Ro. 


91-619. Josephy, Alvin M., Jr. The Continuity between the Old West and the New, PAAS, 101, 1, 
1919, 89-405. Frederick Jackson Turner’s views of the American West were both right and wrong, 
and the West as we perceive it today was both triumph and failure. The key word that applies to 
the West is “change”, but certain characteristics still obtain: the spaciousness of the land, the 
basically outdoor life, and the ruggedness of rural life. As Thoreau suggested, the West still 
inspires a sense of enterprise, adventure, and freedom. J.H.Ro. 


91-620. Lamar, Howard R. Commentary, PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 107-118. [Lamar comments on the 
articles by Martin Ridge (see 91-623), Elizabeth A.H. John (see 91-618), and Alvin M. Josephy 
(see 91-619) on the American West appearing in PAAS, 101, 1, 65-105.] J.H.Ro. 


91-621. Llosa, Mario Vargas. Updating Karl Popper, PMLA, 105, 5, 1990, 1018-25. [Llosa 
discusses Popper’s concept of truth and his ideas about the closed society and the third world, and 
historicism and fiction.] J.H.Ro. 


91-622. Miles, George. Guides to the American West, PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 127-67. [The item 
describes the holdings of the American Antiquarian Society in the area of the American West and 
provides a catalogue of the exhibition at the Society early in 1991.] J.H.Ro. 


91-623. Ridge, Martin. Frederick Jackson Turner and His Ghost: The Writing of Western History, 
PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 65-76, Although many historians have criticized Turner for not addressing 
issues of class, gender, and the environment, they benefit from the scope of his historical vision. 
Other historians, like many artists, novelists, poets, and playwrights, continue to analyze the 
frontier and applicability of Turner’s thesis to the question of race, gender and the 
environment. J.H.Ro. 


91-624, Starr, Kevin. A Response: Moving Beyond the Turner Thesis, PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 119-26. 
As powerful, compelling, and liberating as it is, the Turner thesis also restricts. Its emphasis on the 
rural, Anglo-Saxon surplus population does not account for the urban-centered elite who played 
an important role in advancing the frontier. The urban and suburban nature of California 
requires historians who understand what was going on in Mexico, France, England, and Russia. 
In this respect, the frontier did not close in 1890, for the complex Western culture was just 
beginning. The West provided a safety valve for the spirit as well as the population. [Starr 
responds to articles by Martin Ridge (see 91-623), Elizabeth A H John (see 91-618), and Alvin M. 
Josephy (see 91-619), appearing in PAAS, 101, 1, 65-105} J.H.Ro. 


91-625. Stimpson, Catherine R. On Differences, PMLA, 106, 3, 1991, 402-411. We can be students 
and teachers of Western culture and of multiculturalism at the same time. Cultural democracy is 
preferable to either mass culture or democratization of culture although there is merit in the latter 
two concepts. The excesses of the controversy over “political correctness” are deplorable, but the 
debate will eventually calm, and we will have the wisdom and courage to recognize and accept the 
differences among us. [Delivered to the MLA by Stimpson, its president in 1990.] J.H.Ro. 


Prosody 


91-626. Holder, Alan. The Haunting of Free Verse: Towards a Method of Metrical Ghostbusting, 
SoR, 27, 3, 1991, 522-44. While free verse has established itself as the dominant mode of American 
poetry in our time, some critics continue to follow T.S. Eliot in believing that it can be defined 
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only in negatives. They hear ghostly echoes of conventional metrical patterns in successful free 
verse. Some of them go so far as to reorder, even to edit, free verse as part of their doomed 
attempts to bring its ghosts to light. An organic approach would concentrate on a poem’s themes 
to see if and how its sound relates to its sense. Sylvia Plath’s “Ariel”, for example, need not be 
rewritten in order to see how well it uses the liberty of free verse. "LD. 


Theory of Criticism 


91-627. Hix, Harvey. Morte D’Author: An Autopsy, lowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 131-150. An author 
includes four aspects: poet, scribe, proxy, and narrator. Barthes attempts to separate the poet and 
scribe from the proxy and narrator in his view that the author is dead. Gass in his rebutfal tries to 
bring them together. C.E.F. 


91-628. Piedra, Jose. The Game of Critical Arrival, Diacritics, 19, 1, 1989, 34-61. (rev.-art.: 
Tzvetan Todorov, The Conquest of America, NY: Harper, 1984; V.S. Naipaul, The Enigma of 
Arrival, NY: Vintage, 1988.) A Cuban critic meditates on the problem of addressing his discourse. 
Not wishing to be a “gringo” (an alien), nor an Other speaking to Selves (thé conquistador 
confronting the natives as in Todorov’s account), nor a tourist unable to arrive (as Naipaul in 
Trinidad), he seeks a persona. The problem of finding a rhetoric which is not colonizing, and 
which avoids marginalizing Spanish-American literature was faced by Columbus in his accounts, 
as well as by Malinowsk’in his field reports. Transcultural exchanges are the most difficult sorts of 
textual representation. The ethnographic stance might by considered Columbus’s invention. His 
Journal improvised a possible model. R.R. 


Writing 
91-629. Bingham, Sallie. The Wandering Eye, Shenandoah, 38, 1, 1988, 69-74. [Reflections on how 
the author’s “wandering eye” — literally, a physical problem eventually corrected through surgery 
~ brought her to writing, to seeing the world from her particular perspective on it (a perspective 


“focused” observers are blind to), and to understanding the writer’s need for such variant 
vision.] B.K.H. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


91-630. Scott-Elliot, A.H. and Elspeth Yeo. Calligraphic Manuscripts of Esther Inglis (1571-1624: 
A Catalogue), PBSA, 84, 1, 1990, 11-85. Esther Inglis wrote out poetry and prose, which she 
illustrated, and bound in handsome bindings. These she gave to rich and famous patrons, in hopes 
of monetary reward. She added to her husband’s income, until his death, when she supported 
herself and her children through calligraphy. [The bibliography includes full description of 
material, sources, bindings, locations of 54 manuscripts. There are many plates.] D.P. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


91-631. Baldasty, Gerald J. Nineteenth-Century Origins of Modern American Journalism, PAAS, 
100, 2, 1990, 407-19. During the 19th-century, the American press shifted from partisanship and a 
dependence on political parties for financial support to business and a dependence on income 
from advertising. As newspapers became more complex and extensive, the definition of the reader 
changed from voter to consumer. Newspapers became more politically independent, but the 
danger of domination by business and financial consideration changed the nature of their 
content. Journalism’s problem of achieving profit and maintaining socially responsible policy 
continues into the 20th-century. J.H.Ro. 


91-632. Clark, Charles E. The Newspapers of Provincial America, PAAS, 100, 2, 1990, 367-89. 
[The item consists of a survey of early American newspapers beginning with Benjamin Harris’s 
Publick Occurrences in 1660 through those published in 1740. It considers the contexts of the 
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development of the newspaper in Britain and America, the experimentations of the early 
publishers, and the effects of newspapers on the culture of the period.] J.H.Ro. 


91-633. Gura, Philip F. Early Nineteenth-Century Printing in Rural Massachusetts: John Howe of 
Greenwich and Enfield, ca. 1803-45, PAAS, 101, 1, 1991, 25-62. [Gura sketches Howe’s life and 
career as a small town printer and transcribes his printer’s book from 1832-45.] J.H.Ro. 


91-634. Nord, David Paul. Newspapers and American Nationhood, 1776-1826, PAAS, 100, 2, 
1990, 391-405. Newspapers during the period were extremely partisan and factional and played 
an important role in Jefferson’s defeat of the Federalists in 1801 and then again in the opposition 
to Jeffergon’s administration. The postal rate, passed in 1792, subsidized newspaper circulation 
and made newspapers the voice of pluralism in the emerging nation. The exchange of letters 
between Jefferson and Adams in the last 14 years of their lives formed a revolutionary dialogue 
which was amplified and intensified by the newspapers in the early Republic. J.H.Ro. 


91-635. Schudson, Michael. Preparing the Minds of the People: Three Hundred Years of the 
American Newspaper, PAAS, 100, 2, 1990, 421-43. We have not always recognized the two 
concepts of communication: first, as transmitter of information and second, as a builder of a 
community. Throughout the history of the American newspaper, these two functions have varied 
in relative importance. Historians tend to neglect the role of the media in, as Franklin put it, 
preparing the minds of the people. J.H.Ro. 


GENERAL II. LANGUAGE 

Linguistics 
91-636. Thorne, David. Cymreigyddion Y Fenn’A Dechreuadau Ieitheg Gymharol yng Nghymru 
(The Cymreigyddion of Abergavenny and the Beginning of Comparative Linguistics in Wales), 
NLWJ, 27, 1, Summer 1991, 97-107. [The article discusses the start of investigation in Wales of the 
relationship between the Welsh and other Indo-European languages. These efforts were 


supported by the Cymreigyddion Society of Abergavenny. Early investigators included Sir 
William Jones and J.C. Prichard.] (In Welsh) P.G.D. 


Theoretical Studies 


91-637. Gunn, Daniel P. Talking Heads, Italo Calvino, and the Surface of Things: As Essay in 
Pieces, lowaR, 18, 1, 1988, 162-173. Language is pleasurable when it is self-conscious as can be 
seen in examples from Ulysses, Mr. Palomar, Tom Jones, the Talking Heads’ Stop Making Sense, 
and Woody Allen’s Purple Rose of Cairo. C.E.F. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 


91-638. Apter, Andrew. NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 142-146. [rev.-art.: Henri Troyat, Chekhov, 
trans Michael Henry Heim, New York: Fawcett, 1988; Toby W. Clyman, ed. A Chekhov 
Companion, Westport, Con.: Greenwood, 1985; Freddie Rokem, Theatrical Space in Ibsen, 
Chekhov and Strindberg: Public Forms of Privacy, Ann Arbor: UMI Research P., 1986.) Three 
recent publications add to the canonical stature of Chekhov's drama. W.G.A. 


91-639. Bubbeo, Daniel. Lights, Camera, Action, The State, 58, 9, 1991, 27-30. In recent years 
many North Carolina communities have served as locales for motion pictures — Ivanhoe, for 
example, for Rambling Rose. Since 1979 over 150 films have been shot in this state, which stands 
just behind California and New York for on-location filming. J.S.P. 


91-640. Devany, Ed. Cape Fear’s Big Little-Theatre, The State, 58, 9, 1991, 33-5. In 1985 the 
Fayetteville Little Theatre became the Cape Fear Regional Theater and has been highly 
successful, with seasonal ticket holders from a wide geographical range. JSP. 
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91-641. Hutchings, Geoffrey. Disguise as Motif in Romantic Comedy, ESA, 33, 2, 1990, 65-85. 
Comedy, like tragedy, has roots in religious rituals and rites of passage. Disguise functions as 
separation and transition; unmasking, as reintegration. Rituals and ceremony enable humankind 
to absolve guilt, delineate change, and frame reconciliation, a basic psychological truth manifest 
in selected works by Shakespeare, Mozart, and Austen. E.E.W. 


91-642. Mauldin, Blair N. Talking Southern, The State, 58, 9, 1991, 31-2. Charles Hadley has 
made a part-time career of teaching movie performers — Charlton Heston, for example — to speak 


with a Southern accent. J.S.P. 
e 


Fiction ; 
91-643. Hampsey, John C. Unbearable Parmenides: The Metaphysics of Milan Kundera, SIS, 16, 
3, 1990, 56-64. Most articles on Kundera fail to discuss the metaphysical notion, present in all his 
works to varying degrees, of the need for weight and its opposite, lightness. JR. 


Poetry 


91-644. Coles, Robert. Bringing Poems to Medical School Teaching: A Memoir, Poetry, 152, 5, 
1988, 294-302. [The author, Professor Psychiatry and Medical Humanities at Harvard, recalls his 
friendship with poet L.E. Sissman, who died of Hodgkins disease, and the poems he wrote of 
illness and dying.] These poems, and those by others treating medical concerns, can offer doctors 
and patients “a psychological if not spiritual mainstay”, epiphanies through images and 
metaphors that “doctors and patients alike crave”, words by which to understand what both are 
witnessing and experiencing, B.K.H. 


91-645. Hawkins, Peter S. Divide and Conquer: Augustine in the DIVINE COMEDY, PMLA, 106, 
3, 1991, 471-82. Although Augustine as a person is virtually missing from The Divine Comedy (he 
is briefly in Canto 23), Dante places in the middle of the poem, a radical revision of the ideas of 
Virgil and Augustine. He translates Augustine’s meditation on Cain and Abel into his own 
political vernacular and places an extended paraphrase of the City of God in the mouth of Virgil. 
This manoeuvre illustrates Dante’s power over his authorities. J.H.Ro. 


BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 


91-646. McCracken-Flesher, Caroline. Thinking Nationally] Writing Colonially? Scott, Stevenson 
and England, Novel, 24, 3, 1991, 296-318. Scottish writers faced the task of affirming their cultural 
separateness while not separating themselves economically from England. Scott and Stevenson 


found that asserting separateness could invite appropriation by the colonizer. A.B.F. 
BRITAIN V. MEDIEVAL (TO 1485) 
a. Old English 

Ælfric 


91-647. Biggs, Frederick M. Biblical Glosses in AElfric’s Translation of GENESIS, N&Q, 38, 3, 
1991, 286-92. Scholars seem not to have followed the suggestion by Karl Jost that Ælfric 
augments his text by adding Biblical glosses. Additions occurring before Ælfric changes to 
rhythmical prose provide a firmer basis for identifying the additions; these additions help to 
establish that Ælfric authored them. Six additions to his text give us a view of him different from 
the usual one of a Biblical translator; he becomes more like the homilist we know, expert in 
orthodox commentary and much concerned that his audience understand him. J.S.P. 


King Alfred 


91-648. Earl, James W. King Alfred’s Talking Poems, PCP, 24, 1, 2, 1989, 49-61. The poem to the 
Meters and the Prologue and Epilogue to the Pastoral Care express a unique concept of 
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textuality, through one which may be compared to Augustine’s theory of language, to the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos, and to modernist formulations of the same idea. In analogy to the 
inscriptions found on weapons (e.g. ““Weland made me”), at the end of the Meters, it is the poem 
itself speaking in the first person: “Now I must speak”. An even nearer analogy is the portrait of 
St. John in the Book of Kells: the portrait is given limbs, as if the page itself were the incarnate 
logos. These gestures conceive of the text as an independent intelligence, stressing the combined 
distance between the author and text and between the text and reader. The concept of the book 
speaking in the first person creates “the calculated illusion of orality”, reflects Derrida’s “illusion 
of presence”, and attempts to redeem language by calling attention to the voice of the Word 
itself. R.E. 


Beowulf 


91-649. Weil, Susanne. Grace Under Pressure: “Hand-Words”, “Wyrd”, and Free Will in 
BEOWULF, PCP, 24, 1, 2, 1989, 94-104. Paradoxically, a single word, “scheppen” (to shape or 
destine), is the source for references to the contrasting concepts of the pagan Wyrd (unalterable 
fate) and the Christian God (allowing free will). The dilemma between fate and free will focuses 
on the nature of The Shaper in relation to man. The 65 occurrences of words meaning “hand” 
cluster around nine key political scenes, reflecting the Anglo-Saxon belief that one held 
responsibility for one’s acts no matter who controlled the ultimate destiny. The preoccupation 
with hand words reflects a genuine synthesis between pagan fate and Christian free will. R.E. 


Poetry 


91-650. Hall, J.R. Old English sce beorg: EXODUS 442a, ANDREAS 308a, PLL, 25, 2, 1989, 127- 
34. Exodus like Andreas shows an expressionistic use of metaphor, which justifies Hertha 
Marquardt’s reading of “sœ beorg” (Exodus 442a) and “sea-hill” (a metaphor for “huge wave”) 
similar to other “-beorg” compounds and “‘sce beorg” in Andreas. N.B.M. 


b. Middle English 
Robert Henryson 


91-651. McKenna, Steven R. Henryson’s ‘Tragedie’ of Cresseid, ScLJ, 18, 1, 1991, 26-36. Instead 
of the traditional tragic structure of exposition rising to climax and falling to catastrophe, The 
Testament af Cresseid shows catastrophe falling to exposition and rising to climax. The 
catastrophe (Cresseid’s rejection of Troilus) occurs before the poem’s action begins. Her 
blasphemy is not the catastrophe, but only a symbolic exposure of it. The poem moves upwards 
from the moment of Cresseid’s assumption of the burden of her own identity to the climax in 
which, isolated from society and Nature, she assumes responsibility for her actions and achieves a 
measure of control. The choric narrator, relying on the fantasies of religion, myth, and their 
inherent moral orders, advises the reader that tragedy should be avoided, as not worth the 
cost. J.HLA. 


91-652. McKenna, Steven R. Legends of James III and the Problem of Henryson's Topicality, 
ScLJ, 17, 1, 1990, 5-20. The linking of Henryson’s fables to specific contemporaneous events is 
dangerous, especially when critics use later, legendary versions of history. J.HLA. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


91-653. Harwood, Britton J. GA WAIN and the Gift, PMLA, 106, 3, 1991, 483-99. Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight contains Christian and aristocratic elements, but the conflict between them is 
superficial. The dominant aristocratic value, nobility, poses a dangerous possibility in 
Christianity. When Gawain fails to live up to the triple obligation to give, receive, and repay by 
keeping the girdle, he acts out of dread. The girdle reveals fallen man’s inability to make a give of 
himself. The poem never reconciles the tangle of Arthurian and Christian ideology, but Gawain’s 
wearing green signifies a hope he does not proclaim as he continues his journey “no longer at 
ease”. J.H.Ro. 
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91-654. Heng, Geraldine. Feminine Knots and the Other SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT, PMLA, 106, 3, 1991, 500-14. Gawain scholarship has missed the feminine text within 
the text which has been made familiar bv traditional conventions of reading. Beyond the limit of 
the masculine narrative lies a romance in which feminine desire circulates among female figures 
(Morgan, Guenevere, the Virgin, the Lady). Feminist forms of critical attention restore a sense of 
strangeness to this 600-year-old text. J.H.Ro. 


Drama 


91-655. Mead, Spephen X. Four Fold Allegory in the Digby MARY MAGDALENE, Reng, 43, 4, 
1991, 269-282. The Digby Mary Magdalene has a free-wheeling style and multitude of dramatic 
forms. As a miracle play it tells the literal tale of a saint; as a morality, it suggests a topological 
vision by expressing the ultimate weakness of evil and strength of good. Of specific importance is 
the fourth level of allegory inherent in the drama. An analogical interpretation discloses the 
hybrid structure of the work not as a weakness but rather as a pattern of signals that suggest 
MARY MAGDALENE'’s revelatory presentation of all earthly time in a single human life.G.A.C. 


Poetry 


91-656. Stanbury, Sarah. The Virgin Gaze: Spectacle and Transgression in Middle English Lyrics 
of the Passion, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 1083-93. Although scenes in Dante, Chaucer, Alan of Lille, 
and Bernard of Clairveaux illustrate the cultural ban on a woman’s gaze, the Middle English 
Marian lyrics emphasize the maternal and erotic power of the mother’s gaze. Whether viewing her 
babe in her arms, her son on the cross, or His body in her lap, the Virgin invites the reader to focus 
on her son’s suffering and on her own gaze on her son. Often the poet’s presence and the reader’s 
awareness complicate the scene and create a tension between the Virgin as object and the Virgin as 
subject of maternal and erotic power. J.H.Ro. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
John Donne 


91-657. Tebeaux, Elizabeth. Memory, Reason, and the Quest for Certainty in the SERMONS of 
John Donne, Rena, 43, 3, 1991, 195-213. Donne’s underlying inconsistent stance on reason in his 
Sermons reflects an awareness that man’s knowledge of God is limited. His position can be traced 
to the points at which it becomes tentative and difficult to trace. Passages on memory and reason 
and their relationship in the believer’s quest for certainty suggests that any attempt to 
circumscribe and describe Donne’s theology is never final. G.A.C. 


Ben Jonson 


91-658. Boehrer, Bruce Thomas. Renaissance Overeating: The Sad Case of Ben Jonson, PMLA, 
` 105, 5, 1990, 1071-82. Jonson, who in his writings espoused moderation, weighed some 280 Ibs. 
He attempted to reconcile two distinct notions of economy ~ the freedom of the conspicuous 
consumption of the Stuart ruling class and the virtues of restraint, balance, and classical severity. 
Only by transgressing his own moral law could he assert it. The price he paid for success in King 
James’s court was his moral and aesthetic ideals. His discourse of moderation melts into the 
language of royal absolutism. J.H.Ro. 


91-659, Carrithers, Gale H., Jr. City-Comedy’s Sardonic Hierarchy of Literacy, SEL 1500-1900, 
29, 2, Spring 1989, 337-355. A study of differentially sophisticated literacy in Jonsonian and 
Middletonian city — comedies resituates such familiar polarities as education vs. ignorance, city 
vs. country, wit vs. dullness, culture vs. nature, or power vs. impotence. W.G.A. 


91-660. Marchitell, Howard. Desire and Domination in VOLPONE, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 
287-308. The domination in Volpone and Mosca’s master-servant relationship and in Celia’s 
ambiguous and problematic position within the play’s male homosocial economy also 
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characterizes Jonson’s relationship to the audience. Drama is seen as an instrument of 
domination between artist and audience in the market economy of public theatre. W.G.A. 


91-661. Mirabelli, Philip. Silence, Wit, and Wisdom in THE SILENT WOMAN, SEL 1500-1900, 
29, 2, Spring 1989, 309-336. The status of Epicene in the Jonson canon deserves reassessment as 
an experiment in dramatic technique aimed at astute auditors which employs extreme versions of 
Jonson’s linking of a character’s name, behaviour and true identity. ` W.G.A. 


91-662. Skulsky, Harold. Cannibals vs. Demons in VOLPONE, ESL 1500-1900, 29, 2, Spring 
1989, 291-308. An examination of the cannibal motif in Volpone, of the legacy-hunter as cannibal, 
of Captafor-gulling, of sexual conquest, social conflict and exploitation as cannibalism, and of 
pica, leads to questions of ethics versus tabu, of possession and of Volpone as demonic possessor 
“in fact, to the heart of the blackness of Jonson’s black comedy”. W.G.A. 


Thomas Middleton 


91-663. Mount, David B. The “[Un]reclaymed forme” of Middleton’s A TRICK TO CATCH 
THE OLD ONE, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 259-272. With a socio-economic rather than moral 
emphasis in A Trick Middleton’s satire reflects “shifting audience allegiances and economic 
conditions of the Paul’s company itself”. W.G.A. 


William Shakespeare 


91-664. Baumlin, Tita French. Petruchio the Sophist and Language as Creation in THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW, SEL 1500-1900, 29, 2, Spring 1989, 219-236. An early, optimistic, 
Shakespearean vision of the positive, creative powers of language, the characterization of 
Petruchio represents the ability of sophistic rhetoric to shape a new reality and offers insights into 
the playwright’s view of the power of his own dramatic Janguage and its accompanying 
responsibility. Comparison with sources and analogues, and with the techniques of the sophistic 
school of Gorgias reveal Shakespeare’s uniquely rhetorical emphasis. Katherina, isolated by her 
language, is transformed through the healing power of Petruchio’s discourse. In this 
interpretation the play’s induction serves to introduce themes of identity and transformation and 
to emphasize by contrast the need for responsible use of the powers of language. W.G.A. 


91-665. Bergeron, David M. Shakespeare Makes History: 2 HENRY IV, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 
1991, 231-245. Several versions of history operate in the play and culminate in Falstaff where 
narrative history and narrative fiction meet. Shakespeare examines and constructs “a history”, 
national and literary, through characterizations to show the unlikelihood of attaining a single 
historical truth. W.G.A. 


91-666. Berkeley, David S. and Donald Keesee. Bertram’s Blood-Consciousness in ALL'S WELL 
THAT ENDS WELL, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 247-258. Although Renaissance concepts of 
blood explain Bertram’s reluctance to marry Helena, Shakespeare in AWW and in Sonnets 1-126 
departs from his usual aversion to cross-class relationships. W.G.A. 


91-667. Hunt, Maurice. “Violent’st’ Complementarity: The Double Warriors of CORIOLANUS, 
SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 327-342. Analysis of the symbolic fusion of complementary 
individuals, a modulation that appears also in Oth., reveals dimensions of Coriolanus’s character 
not apparent in established critical views of Coriolanus and Aufidius as distinct alter 
egos. W.G.A. 


91-668. Kurland, Stuart M. “We need no more of your advice”: Political Realism in THE 
WINTER’S TALE, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 365-386. A consideration of the Jacobean 
political context illuminates the preoccupation with counsel and government in WT. Romance 
form contrasts with the realistic exploration of the problem of advising a king. W.G.A. 


91-669. Lewis, Cynthia. “With Simular Proof Enough’: Modes of Misperception in 
CYMBELINE, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 343-364. In Cym. for both the characters and the 
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audience the difficulty of distinguishing appearance from reality is emphasized in the play’s action, 
language and structure. The play becomes less a perceptual test than a test of faith. W.G.A. 


91-670. Luckyj, Christina. Volumina’s Silence, SEL 1500-1900, 31, 2, 1991, 327-342. A hypothesis" 
that Shakespeare’s structural repetition suggests change as well as continuity between the 
characters of Volumnia and Coriolanus is supported by the evidence of theatrical 
productions. W.G.A. 


91-671. Miko, Stephen J. Winter’s Tale, SEL 1500-1900, 29, 2, Spring 1989, 259-275. An 
exploration of Shakespeare’s playful, experimental freedom with literary conventions in WT. 
increases the flexibility of the reader’s response to the bear, the extremes of Leontes’ obse8sion, the 
shift to pastoral, and art, magic and plays. The play foregrounds a capacity to transform and 
believe that is rooted in a wish to fit the world to one’s desires. W.G.A. 


91-672. Riebling, Barbara. Virtue’s Sacrifice: A Machiavellian Reading of MACBETH, SEL, 31, 
2, 1991, 273-286. An Analysis of the portraits of kingship in Mac. suggests that the play can be 
read as a response to Machiavelli's most controversial models for effective rule and thatit reflects a 
shift in political consciousness in the context of the discourse of civic humanism. W.G.A. 


91-673. Spinrad, Phoebe S. Dramatic “Pity” and the Death of Lear, Rena, 43, 4, 1991, 231-240. 
There is no consensus on whether the death of Lear is cathartic in the classical sense, redemptive 
in the medieval sense, retributive in the Renaissance sense, or futile in the modern sense. 
Shakespeare, however, has denied expected forms of closure so.that a kind of catharsis not 
covered by our standard dramatic theories can be reached. From the play a new kind of heroism 
can be learned: the heroism of compassion. G.A.C. 


91-674, Willis, Deborah. Shakespeare’s TEMPEST and the Discourse of Colonialism, SEL 1500- 
1900, 29, 2, Spring 1989, 277-289. An examination of Paul Brown’s essay in which Tmp. becomes 
lost in a colonial discourse that it fails to contain leads to a re-examination of the critical tendency 
to conflate Shakespeare and Prospero and to consider Caliban as the “other” while ignoring 
Antonio’s threat to Wallerstein’s category of colonialism, the “core”. Prospero uses the colonial 
“periphery” (Wallerstein) as a space to contain Antonio’s threat and to re-establish order in 
Milan, the “core”. W.G.A. 


Drama 


91-675. Champion, Larry. Dramatic Strategy and Political Ideology in THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF THOMAS, LORD CROMWELL, SEL 1500-1900, 29, 2, Spring 1989, 219-236. Although 
conventional scholarship assumes that the chronicle plays support the Tudor establishment, and 
that Thomas, Lord Cromwell approves the new social mobility based on industry and intelligence, 
a reading that considers a socially mixed audience and a developing interest in historiography 
suggests instead that the playwright used dramatic strategies to explore the complexities and 
ambiguities of political authority, social dissension, and human corruption. W.G.A. 


91-676. Dolan, Frances E. Gender, Moral Agency, and Dramatic Form in A WARNING FOR 
FAIR WOMEN, SEL 1500-1900, 29, 2, Spring 1989, 201-218. An analysis of dramatic modes, 
from obsolete dumb show to emergent realistic representation, used to explore motives for 
adultery and for conspiracy to murder a husband demonstrates the usefulness of hybrid 16th-- 
century dramatic forms for ambivalent representation. Although A Warning, a late example of 
plays showing the relationship of changing social and literary forms, explores a wife’s response to 
gender and class related restraints, it ultimately retreats from social causes to endorse moral 
responsibility and, through public confession, the legitimacy of the social order. W.G.A. 


91-677. Lancashire, Anne. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, SEL 1500-1900, 
31, 2, 1991, 387-426. [A review and list of seventy-seven items (published 1988-1990) includes 
textual editions, reference works, collections of essays, teaching tools and criticism and shows the 
interest in the publication market in editing and collecting essays and in Shakespeare] W.G.A. 
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91-678. Simmons, Joseph L. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, SEL 1500-1900, 
29, 2, Spring 1989, 357-401. [A review and listing of 1987 and 1988 publications in the field of 
Jacobean and Elizabethan drama includes biography, new editions, and criticism of Shakespeare, 
and works which examine Shakespeare in the context of contemporary drama.] W.G.A. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Robert Burns 


91-679. White, Kenneth. TAM O’ SHANTER: An Interpretation, ScLJ, 17, 2, 1990, 5-15. In 
“Tam o’ Skanter” Burns draws, consciously or not, on the deep mythic sources of the old ballads; 
but, unlike Thomas the Rhymer, Tam fails to cross the boundary between the rational world and 
the fertile world of myth. J.H.A. 


Susanna Centlivre 


91-680. Hull, William. A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE: Centlivre’s Satiric Fairy Tale, RECTR, 
6, 1, 1991, 41-9. Situation, plot, and characterization resemble motifs from fairy tales, particularly 
“Snow White”, and “Cinderella”. The simple structure, too, is a folktale norm. Centlivre uses 
these techniques to satirize the anti-social types of the four guardians. P.K. 


Samuel Colvil 


91-681. Stewart, Ralph. THE WHIGS SUPPLICATION, ScLJ, 18, 1, 1991, 37-45. Previously 
dismissed as a localisation to the Scottish Presbyterians of Butler’s anti-Puritan Hudibras, The 
Whigs Supplication is in fact a covert plea for the moderate Presbyterian claims in 1673-4. 
Ridicule of the Whigs is superficial: their fundamental ideas and attitudes are shown as 
reasonable. Lacking Butler’s satiric force and wit, Colvil has wider sympathies, less rigidly 
burlesqued characters, and more relaxed humour. J.H.A. 


William Cowper 


91-682. Marshall, W. Gerald. The Presence of “the Word” in Cowper’s THE TASK, SEL 1500- 
1900, 27, 3, 1987, 475-487. Although critics of The Task have observed its lack of unity, “the 
theme of the Word...unites...the poem’s main topics: Nature, horticulture, the value of meditative 
reading in a rural environment, city life and the concomitant discussion of public education, the 
press and sermons”. W.G.A. 


John Dryden 


91-683. Armistead, John M. Dryden’s Poetry and the Language of Magic, SEL 1500-1900, 27, 3, 
1987, 381-398. An examination of Dryden’s allusions to magic from early public poems to late 
poetry that explores the role of the artist as magician focuses on his analyses of both political and 
poetic power. W.G.A. 


91-684. Gardiner, Anne Barbeau. Dating Dryden’s AMBOYNA: Allusions in the Text to 1672- 
1673 Politics, RECTR, 5, 1, 1990, 18-27. In Amboyna, Dryden alludes to the Test Act (March 
1673), and to various events, speeches, and publications of 1672-73; he could not have done so in 
Spring 1672, a dating often surmised, but probably wrote the play during March 1673. P.K. 


91-685. Novak, Maximillian E. 4 VINDICATION OF THE PRESS and the Defoe Canon, SEL 
1500-1900, 27, 3, 1987, 399-411. [Novak answers arguments by P.N. Furbank and W.R., Owen for 
exclusion of A Vindication of the Press (1718) from the Defoe canon and suggests reasons to add 
The Case of a Standing Army Freely and Impartially Stated (1698) and Some Remarks upon the 
Late Differences among the Dissenting Ministers and Preachers. With a Brief Answer to Mr. Pierce 
of Exeter (1719).] W.G.A. 


91-686. Wilson, Gayle Edward. “New Matter for our Wonder and His Praise”: Almanzor in THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, RECTR, 6, I, 1991, 30-40. Dryden describes Almanzor in terms of 
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Fortuna. Almanzor, because of his courage, compels fortune to favour him; in the changes which 
he makes because of honour, he is Fortune to Boabdelin and Abdalla, turning the wheel which 
makes and unmakes their positions. P.K. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


91-687. Gill, James E. Politics and Ethics in SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, RECTR, 5, 1, 1990, 
1-17. The play demonstrates opposites such as high/low, city/country, order/disorder within each 
character, as well as between or among characters. City sophisticates can behave with boorish 
discourtesy to a supposed innkeeper; modesty covers and reveals sexuality. The resolution of the 
opposites remains ambiguous, just as in the early, successful part of Lord North’s ministry. P.K. 


David Hume 


91-688. Groarke, Leo and Graham Solomon. Some Sources for Hume’s Account of Cause, JHI, 
52, 4, 1991, 645-663. Questions related to Hume’s account of cause need to be explored. The crux 
of his critique of cause is his claim that the grounds of belief in cause and effect — the constant 
conjunction of particular kinds of events — cannot, via reason, justify a belief in causes and effects, 
The gap between ancient and early modern philosophy in regard to skepticism and cause may not 
be the chasm that the rhetoric of the early moderns would have us believe. G.A.C. 


91-689. Olshewsky, Thomas M. The Classical Roots of Hume's Skepticism, JHI, 52, 2, 1991, 269- 
287. Hume was interested in conceptual divergencies in skepticism, especially those between 
Sextus Empiricus and his own. For Sextus, Cicero did not even exist relative to the tradition, and 
the only ones true to the skeptical tradition were the Pyrrhonians. For Hume, the antecedent 
skepticism he knew was Cartesian, and the consequent skepticism he knew resulted from his own 
work. G.A.C, 


Charlotte Lennox 


91-690. Ross, Deborah. Mirror, Mirror: The Didactic Dilemma of THE FEMALE QUIXOTE, 
SEL 1500-1900, 27, 3, 1987, 455-473. Although Charlotte Lennox’s The Female Quixote seems to 
“proclaim its own realism”, it uses Cervantes’ ‘“‘romance/anti-romance paradox” to criticize 
romances as morally dangerous and aesthetically flawed and to exploit romantic archetypes as an 
expression of female fantasies of love and power. W.G.A. 


George Lillo 


91-691. Markos, Louis. Lillo’s THE LONDON MERCHANT and the Discourse of Criminal 
Biography, RECTR, 5, 2, 1990, 25-41. Lillo follows the model of criminal biographies in having 
Barnwell repent, try to reconcile himself with those whom he has injured or scandalized, and 
present himself as a warning for others. In addition, however, Lillo presents the character of 
Thorowgood as a model of right action, who describes and enacts the duties of a good citizen and 
good Christian. P.K. 


John Milton 


91-692. Guss, Donald L. Enlightenment as Process: Milton and Habermas, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 
1156-69. Milton and Habermas believed in reason as the medium of truth and freedom. Milton 
foreshadowed the enlightenment, and Habermas reconstructed it. Milton asserted the value of 
free and lawful debate whereas Habermas promoted unconstrained communication. Both saw 
freedom of reason as a way of assuming responsibility for change and as an alternative to 
violence. Although Milton relied on God’s Word and man’s and Habermas on man’s alone, the 
liberating effect of the enlightenment lies somewhere between these two approaches. J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Otway 


91-693. Munns, Jessica. A Note on Halifax and Otway, RECTR, 5, 2, 1990, 17-24. In an era of 
passionate, engaged politics, finding the way between despotism and chaos involved “seemingly 
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contradictory postures”. Just as Halifax changed sides in politics, and simultaneously asserted 
and questioned “fundamentals‘ in his writings, Otway dramatizes “irreducible conflict” in both 
comedy (The Atheist) and tragedy (Venice Preserv’d). P.K. 


Alexander Pope 


91-694. Bailey, Vicki Sapp. Pope and Antithesis: “Law and War With Words”, SEL 1500-1900, 27, 
3, 1987, 437-454, A discussion of the rhetorical figure of antithesis and an analysis of Pope’s use of 
antitheses in “Windsor Forest” (1713), An Essay on Man (Epistle I) (1733-34), and The Duncaid 
(Book the Fourth) (1743) demonstrate his “great antithetical range [and]...rhetorically trace his 
changing world view throughout his career”. W.G.A. 


91-695. Corse, Taylor. Heaven’s LAST BEST WORK: Pope’s EPISTLE TO A LADY, SEL 
1500-1900, 27, 3, 1987, 413-425. Pope’s “portrait of Martha Blount draws on literary precedence 
(Milton in particular), on contemporary feminism, on theology and scripture and on [classical] 
ethical concern...”. W.G.A. 


91-696. Smith, Molly. The Mythical Implications in Pope's EPISTLE TO A LADY, SEL 1500- 
1900, 27, 3, 1987, 427-436. Pope’s analogy of Martha Blount and the moon goddess both implies 
criticism of Blount and allies the poet with the goddess’s pathetic victims. Pope ironically 
“reverses the situation through poetry to claim for himself the ultimate power”. W.G.A. 


Ann Radcliffe 


91-697. Blodgett, Harriet. Emily Vindicated: Ann Radcliffe and Mary Wollstonecraft, WeS, 7, 2, 
1990, 48-61. Radcliffe and Wollstonecraft reflect the eighteenth-century feminist protest that 
sought respect for women’s rationality, integrity, and intellect. Wollstonecraft’s A vindication of 
the Rights af Women (1792) and Radcliffe’s characterization of Emily in the Gothic novel The 
Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) challenged notions of female passivity, brainlessness, and 
- childlikeness. E.E.W. 


Samuel Richardson 


91-698. Hilliard, Raymond F. CLARISSA and Ritual Cannibalism, PMLA, 105, 5, 1990, 1083-97. 
Richardson’s novel dramatizes the highly ritualistic violent family pressure exerted on a daughter 
and the ritual killing and eating by collective oral aggression. Richardson uses ritual cannibalism 
as a symbolic system which establishes the connection between the personal and the social. The 
novel imagines a cultural system in which ritual cannibalism is the norm in the subjugation of 
women. The text suggests that the blame lies not on individuals but on a cultural system that 
fosters a sacrificiai cannibalism. J.H.Ro. 


Tobias Smollett 


91-699. Satterfield, Ben. Tobias Smollett and RODERICK RANDOM, SIS, 16, 3, 1990, 80-85. 
Unlike many novels, Smollett’s Roderick Random provides as much excitement and pleasure 
today as it did in the 18th-century. JJ.R. 


Jonathan Swift 


91-700. Rodino, Richard H. “Splendide Mendax” [nobly mendacious]: Author, Characters, and 
Readers in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 1054-70. Generally agreeing on 
Swift’s intention to criticize human nature and behaviour, 18th-century scholars disagreed on the 
importance of this criticism. The debate, which continued unabated through the 19th-century, at 
present pits the “soft school” which believes Swift satirized Gulliver as a frustrated idealist and 
the “hard schoo!” which holds that Swift speaks his mind through Gulliver. One new approach 
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accepts the inevitability of the continuing debate as evidence of the complex linguistic nature of 
the work in which the reader assumes at least three roles: docile interpreter, metacritic of 
Gulliver’s motives, and metacritic of Swift. This approach suggests that Swift knew very well the . 
paradoxical relationships of authorship, text, and reading. J.H.Ro. 


John Vanbrugh 


91-701. Alsop, J.D. The Quarrel between Sir John Vanbrugh and George Powell, RECTR, 5, 1, 
1990, 28-9. On 11 April 1706, an anonymous ms. newsletter now at the Clark Library reported 
Powell’s attach on Vanbrugh. e P.K. 


91-702. Bauer, Margaret D. Parallel Scenes in OTHELLO and THE RELAPSE, RECTR, 5,2, 
1990, 42-5. The conversation about adultery between Amanda and Berenthia in The Relapse, Act 
II, parallels that between Desdemona and Emilia in Oth. IV.iii. In both cases, the naive idealism of 
the wife is answered by a humorous cynicism which catches audience sympathy. P.K. 


Drama 


91-703. Canfield, J. Douglas. Dramatic Shifts: Writing an Ideological History of Late Stuart 
Drama, RECTR, 6, 1, 1991, 1-9. After the Revolution of 1688, dramatic ideology shifts from the 
aristocratic trope Word as Bond to the bourgeois One Just Man and Younger Brother. Literary 
historians should learn to read such tropes as aspects of hegemonic discourse, and to write “a 
political theater history”. (Example: Pix, The Beau Defeated, or The Lucky Younger Brother, 
1700.) P.K. 


91-704. Mann, David. Checklist of Female Dramatists, 1660-1823, RECTR, 5, 1, 1990, 30-62. 
[Lists 134 authors and pseudonyms, with life dates and secondary sources; for plays gives genre, 
sources, production information, publication(s).] P.K. 


91-705. McLaughlin, Becky. Gab and Garb in Restoration Comedy: The (Un)fashionable 
Language of Clothes, RECTR, 6, 1, 1991, 10-29. Fops like Sir Fopling Flutter, Sparkish, or 
Melantha use clothes and appearance to enter society, and attract sexually, but fail. True wits like 
Dorimant and Harriet never discuss what they wear; they allow the clothing to make a silent 
statement, but deny their own interest. Sir Fopling strips himself of social presence by boasting of 
his own abilities, and of his suppliers. P.K. 


91-706. Sawyer, Paul. The Popularity of Pantomime on the London Stage, 1720-1760, RECTR, 5, 
2, 1990, 1-16. The popularity of pantomime, especially after the 1723-24 season, can be verified by 
receipts. Audiences enjoyed the mimic skills of John Rich, the spectacle (especially the 
transformations), the element of danger, the lightness of tone and shortness (about an hour), and 
the erotic appeal. Pantomime effected a reduction of new plays and a corresponding “complexity 
of scenic achievements”. P.K. 


Fiction 


91-707. Nicholson, Mervyn. Romantic Desire, SIS, 16, 3, 1990, 65-77. The deep desire (ultimately 
the creative power each person possesses) of an almost completely repressed and unknown self, is 
manifest in sexual desire, as is seen in Lewis’ The Monk. JSR. 


Prose 


91-708. Thomas, Graham C.G. George Whitefield and Friends: The Correspondence of Some Early 
Methodists, NLWJ, 26, 3, Summer 1990, 251-80. [A set of 109 letters to and from Whitefield, 
mostly in 1737-39, have recently come to light and are housed at the library. Four letters are 
transcribed.] To be continued. P.G.D. 


91-709. Thomas, Graham C.G. George Whitefield and Friends: The Correspondence of Some Early 
Methodists, NLWJ, 26, 4, Summer 1990, 367-96. [Thirty-three additional letters are transcribed.] 
To be continued. ` P.G.D. 
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91-710. Thomas, Graham C.G. George Whitefield and Friends: The Correspondence of Some Early 
Methodists, NLWJ, 27, 1, Summer 1991, 65-96. [Twenty-five additional letters are presented.] To 
be continued. ` P.G.D. 


General 


91-711. Folkenfiik, Robert. Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, SEL 1500- 
1900, 27, 3, 1987, 503-553. [The essay lists and reviews over one hundred books on eighteenth 
century topics that were published in 1986 and 1987. It begins with the novel and feminist and 
gender studies and groups other texts by the period — Restoration, early and late eighteenth 
cer.tury — in which their subjects are weighted most heavily.] W.G.A. 


91-712. Lund, Roger D. Martinus Scriblerus and the Search for the Soul, PLL, 25, 2, 1989, 135-50. 
The Scriblerians produced, collaboratively between 1714 and 1741, satirical works, all related 
thematically to the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus and its attack on modern materialism. The 
growing influence of scientific mechanism undermining the traditional conception of man as a free 
moral agent and the attempts to locate the soul in matter are parodied and ridiculed in the 
Scriblerian satires. N.B.M. 


91-713. Pittock, Murray G.H. Were the Easy Club Jacobites?, ScLJ, 17, 1, 1990, 91-4. Jacobite 
sentiment could not be expressed openly in early 18th-century Scotland, but certain phrases in the 
Easy Club’s work have Jacobite import. J.H.A. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 


Jane Austen 


91-714. Drabble, Margaret. The Bloom of Youth, JASR, 1990, 23-33. With beauty a highly 
commercial asset to a young woman, Austen paid close attention to the physical attraction of her 
heroines. The natural bloom of youth increased marriageability, but Austen discounted the use of 
aids like Gowlands, Fair hair and blue, hazel or grey eyes were desirable, but Persuasion, which 
dwells on the subject, shows how love and wind restore bloom to Anne Elliot, and her silly father 
comes to find Mrs. Clay’s freckles less pronounced when treated with Gowlands. Sanditon also 
reflects a concern with health, though Austen satirizes hypochondria in it. WHM. 


91-715. Duncan Jones, E.E. Miss Mitford’s Jane Austen, JASR, 1990, 14-15. Despite her familiar 
disparaging remarks on Austen, Mitford regarded the novels highly and borrowed phrases from 


them on various occasions. W.H.M. 
91-716. Gilson, David. Jane Austen Studies, 1990, JASR, 1990, 19-20. [Books and articles, with a 
“Supplement for 1989”.] W.H.M. 


91-717. Goldstein, Philip. Criticism and Institutions: The Conflicted Reception of Jane Austen’s 
Fiction, STH, 18, 1, 1991, 35-55. Austen’s fiction has had a conflicted reception. Some critics claim 
her work celebrates everyday life and ordinary people; others, that it debunks them in a veiled, 
hostile way. There are those critics who say her fiction describes rural, domestic life and that it 
critiques democratic or patriarchal society. Finally, there are those who stress that her work 
esteems traditional English customs; that it exposes class snobbery, economic inequality and 
imperialist maneuvers; that it humbly defends religious beliefs; that it prudishly condemns 
subjective feeling and sexual delight or expresses intense but understated personal feeling and 
sexual pleasure. A post-structuralist approach suggests that the unusual diversity of critical 
response exposes institutional settings and interpretative methods. GAC. 


91-718. LeFaye, Deirdre. Jane Austen: More Letters Redated, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 306-8. Internal 
evidence makes possible the dating of four letters written between 1812 and 1817. [This article 
supplements one of 1987 in which seven other letters were redated. These redatings will be used in 
a new edition of Austen’s correspondence now in preparation.] J.S.P. 
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91-719. Smith, Fabienne. Psychology and Health in Jane Austen’s Novels, JASR, 1990, 16-18. In 
novel after novel Austen shows an awareness of how character affects behaviour under stress and 
how stress affects health. (Reprinted from the quarterly newsletter of the Society for 
Environmental Therapy, Sept. 1989). W.H.M. 


91-720. Wilson, Margaret. Lord Brabourne and Jane Austen's Letters, JASR, 1990, 9-13. Lady 
Knatchbull (neé Fanny Knight) left letters written by Jane to Cassandra. Having inherited them 
from his mother, Lord Brabourne scld some in small lots and left others for his heir to 
sell. W.H.M. 


William Blake 


91-721. Bentley, G.E., Jr. Blake and Napoleon Rediivivus, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 293-4. Blake seems to 
have accepted the theory of William Thomson, a Grub-Street author of some contemporary 
fame, that Napoleon Bonaparte died ard another man personated him. Blake’s writings contain 
no reference to this singular belief, which has the substitute resembling one John Oswald. Around 
1809, however, he produced a tempera sketch, The Spirited Form of Napoleon. J.S.P. 


91-722. Bentley, G.E., Jr. Mainaduc, Magic, and Madness: George Cumberland and the Blake 
Connection, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 294-6. Blake’s knowledge of and attitudes toward “the 
underground world of secret societies, mesmerism, and magic, freemasonry and fraud” may have 
derived from his good friend Cumberlard, who also was interested in the work of John Bonnist de 
Mainaduc, a famous occultist in the mid-1780’s who may have influenced Blake. Cumberland 
doubted the claims of these people. J.S.P. 


91-723. Chayes, Irene H. Picture and Page, Reader and Viewer in Blake’s NIGHT THOUGHTS 
Illustrations, SIR, 30, 3, 1991, 439-71. While Young addressed his own ideal reader, Blake was a 
resistant reader and often took issue with Young. These responses are incorporated in his 
drawings, and they create problems for the reader-viewer. A.B.F. 


91-724. Cox, Philip. Blake, Marvell, and Milton: A Possible Source for a Proverb of Hell, N&Q, 
38, 3, 1991, 292-3. Blake’s proverb about “number weight and measure’ echoes the final couplet of 
Marvell’s poem on Paradise Lost. J.S.P. 


91-725. Downes, Margaret J. Benediction of a Metaphor at Colonus: William Blake and the Vision 
of the Ancients, CQ, 27, 3, 1991, 174-83. Studying Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus and Blake’s 
Jerusalem: The Emanation of the Giant Albion illuminates both works, and provides 
understanding of Blake’s admiration of the Greeks’ vision. L.M.S. 


91-726. Essick, Robert N. William Blake, Thomas Paine, and Biblical Revolution, SIR, 30,2, 1991, 
189-212. While Blake agreed with Paine on many issues, he could accommodate only a portion of 
Paine’s secularism. Blake’s attempt to synthesize the secularism of the Johnson circle with his 
faith in the transcendent was clearly rejected in “Urizen”, an attack on Paine’s reliance on reason, 
which Blake saw as a form of bondage. A.B.F, 


91-727. Grant, John E. This is Not Blake’s THE TYGER (With Apologies to René Magritte), 
TowaR, 19, 1, 1989, 113-155. There is a discrepancy between the text of “The Tyger” and its 
illustration. C.E.F. 


91-728. Rothenberg, Molly Anne. Blake Reads “The Bard”: Contextual Displacement and 
Conditions of Readability in JERUSALEM, SEL 1500-1900, 27, 3, 1987, 489-502. The poem 
creates “readability”? through “self-citation and recursive contextualization” and re-educates 
readers “into a visionary relationship with the world”. Blake regenerates categories in Gray’s 
poem to a redemptive purpose. W.G.A. 


George Gordon Lord Byron 


91-729. Cochran, Peter. John Murray, William Gifford, and the Third Act of MANFRED, N&Q, 
38, 3, 1991, 308-10. Correspondence between these two men and Byron shows the latter’s reliance 
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upon Gifford's judgment in literary matters. Gifford thought Act III weak; Byron revised it in 
keeping with Gifford’s suggestions. J.S.P. 


91-730. Ridenour, George M. The Spanish Byron, SIR, 30, 2, 1991, 213-233. Although there is no 
reason to claim that the Spanish poet Jose de Espronceda imitated Byron, there is ample evidence 
that Byron was a major influence on his work. Byron gave fresh expression to a number of 
traditional subjects and helped Espronceda deal with these in his poetry. A.B.F. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


91-731. Brown, Lee Rust. Coleridge and the Prospect of the Whole, SIR, 30, 2, 1991, 235-53. The 
fragment can be taken as a symbol of the whole poem of which it is a part and which it strives 
towards. Where allegory refers to prior wholes, symbol refers to a meaning which has been 
“pushed ahead”. A.B.F. 


91-732. Grevis, Michael. Notes on the Place of Composition of KUBLA KHAN by S.T. Coleridge, 
ChLB, 73, 1991, 12-19. Several clues (topographical; aesthetic and socio-historical; linguistic; 
mythological and literary) suggest that Kubla Khan may have been composed at Silcombe Farm, 
rather than Ash or Broomstreet. J.H.A. 


91-733. Kitson, Peter. Coleridge, James Burgh, and the Mad Ox: A Source of Coleridge’s 
RECANTATION, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 299-301. In this poem Coleridge uses the allegory of an ox to 
justify his condemnation of France for its betrayal of the principles underlying the Revolution. 
His use of the “mad ox” image may derive from Burgh’s Political Disquisitions, which we know he 
consulted. As oxen, normally placid, may by ill treatment be goaded into frenzy or “madness”, so 
may people. J.S.P. 


91-734. Lawrence, Berta. A Cornish Curate: Friend of Coleridge, ChLB, 73, 1991, 23-4. [An 
account of the role played in Coleridge’s life by William Roskilly (died 1810), curate at Nether 
Stowey 1790-1800.] J.H.A. 


91-735. Lawrence, Berta. The Rev. John Brice of Aisholt, ChLB, 77, 1992, 167-70. [Explores 
Coleridge’s acquaintance with the Rector (1800-32) of Aisholt, near Nether Stowey.}  J.H.A. 


91-736. Levy, Martin J. Coleridge, Mary Robinson and KUBLA KHAN, ChLB, 77, 1992, 156-66. 
It is known that Coleridge showed “Kubla Khan” to Mary Robinson, who alluded to it in her 
“Ode, Inscribed to the Infants on of S.T. Coleridge, Esq.” (October 1800). In the same month 
Coleridge sent four poems to The Morning Post: one by Robinson, and three connected with her 
(his own “The Mad MonK” and two by Wordsworth). Coleridge and Robinson shared an 
interest in the link between opium and poetic creation. J.H.A. 


91-737. Tomlinson, Richard. The Primary Imagination, ChLB, 74, 1991, 52-61. Coleridge’s 
numinous description of the primary imagination in Chapter 13 of Biographia Literaria suggests 
that it is wrong to regard it as inferior to the secondary imagination. Without the 
“PRODUCTIVE LOGOS human and divine” there can be no genuinely secondary imaginative 
act. J.H.A. 


91-738. Wu, Duncan. THE ANCIENT MARINER: a Wordsworthian Source, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
301. The source of Coleridge’s image of the wind blowing through the bones of Death seems to be 
Wordsworth, The Vale of Esthwaite, 1. 339. J.S.P. 


91-739. Wu, Duncan. Cottle’s ALFRED: Another Coleridge-Inspired Epic, ChLB, 73, 1991, 19-22. 

Cottle was upset by Coleridge’s unenthusiastic reception of his epic poem Alfred (completed 

1799), especially because Coleridge had probably suggested this subject to him. JHA. 
Thomas De Quincey 


91-740. Russett, Margaret. Wordsworth’s Gothic Interpreter: De Quincey Personifies “We Are 
Seven", SIR, 30, 3, 1991, 345-65. De Quincey’s description of the deleterious effects of a frenzied 
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gothicism suggests familiarity with Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads. He attributes his 
redemption to a poem, “We Are Seven”, and he uses his admiration for this poem to secure a 
niche in the Wordsworth circle. A.B.F. 


William Hazlitt 


91-741. Mahoney, John L. William Hazlitt: The Essay as Vehicle for the Romantic Critic, ChLB, 
75, 1991, 92-8. Hazlitt’s essays operate between personal Montaigne and more formal Addison or 
Johnson. As in “On Milton’s Lycidas” he writes with the logic of passion, eschewing generic 
prescription, and bringing to criticism the charm and accessibility of the essay. e JHA. 


James Hogg 


91-742. Groves, David. James Hogg’s NEW YEAR'S GIFT: New Information, and a Correction, 
N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 313. Research has unearthed a copy of this work at Glasgow University, 
apparently the sole surviving copy. An article of 1988 thought that the work, although printed, 
was never published. An inscription in this copy says that Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd”, gave the 
copy to his family during a visit to London in 1832. Although the 1988 note said that the book had 
escaped critical notice since 1932, it actually was cited by Edith C. Batho in 1935. J.S.P. 


91-743. Groves, David. “W—m B—e, a great original”: William Blake, the Graye, and James 
Hogg es CONFESSIONS, ScLJ, 18, 2, 1991, 27-45. New evidence suggests that Hogg knew about 
Blake’s work from 1808. Robert Scott, who engraved the frontispiece for Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, had a “mania for Blake” and was one of the original subscribers to Robert Cromek’s 1808 
edition of The Grave with Blake’s illustrations. This edition was favourably reviewed in The Scots 
Magazine. At the end of the nove] B—e and the character Hogg are mirror images with a crucial 
role as the deceitful and arrogant editor approaches the grave of his own mirror image. 
Wringhim. B—e, a figure of ability and insight, helps editor and readers to confront the reality of 
death. JHA. 


Charles Lamb 


91-744, Ades, John I. “Gentle Charles” and Rick- Burners, ChLB, 76, 1991, 132-5. Lamb’s letter of 
20 December 1830 to George Dyer is essentially a seriously critical, rather than an ironicelly 
sympathetic, response to the rick-burners. [Disagreeing with Winifred Courtney, who relies pp. 
126-7] J.HLA. 


91-745. Fairer, David. Baby Language and Revolution: The Early Poetry of Charles Lloyd and 
Charles Lamb, ChLB, 74, 1991, 33-52. Conservative reviewers accused Coleridge, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, and Charles Lloyd of using childish language for subversively sentimertal 
purposes; but, ironically, this language contained the seeds of a corresponding conservatism, with 
a sentimental recoil into domesticity. The child is fostered by nature, and in Lloyd the vulnerable 
poet is fostered by his relationship with Coleridge, which was to prove damaging to both men. In 
contrast Blake’s baby Orc wins revolution from the clash of contraries in the word of 
experience. J.H.A. 


91-746. Garnett, Mark. Lamb’s Politics, ChLB, 77, 1992, 150-6. Lamb’s political views tendec to 
the Whiggish, but in comparison with Hazlitt and the Lake Poets they were weakly held, enabling 
him to retain the friendship of both sides. J.HLA. 


91-747. Lamont, Claire. Blake, Lamb and the Chimney-Sweeper, ChLB, 76, 1991, 109-23. Lamb 
contributed Blake’s Innocence poem “The Chimney Sweeper” to and 1824 volume, part of a 
renewed campaign to have the use of children in chimneys outlawed. His own 1822 essay “The 
Praise of Chimney-Sweepers’ is not reformist, but its vivid details give a clear view of the sweep’s 
life. Blake lets the sweeps speak for themselves; Lamb eloquently celebrates his own unity with 
them at his late friend James White’s May Day suppers. J.HLA. 
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91-748. Misenheimer, Carolyn. Charles Lamb and Robert Southey: Longevity of Friendship and its 
Disruption of Ideals, ChLB, 75, 1991, 73-84. Both men began as poets but turned increasingly to 
prose; though Lamb’s involved prose has always been more popular, Southey played an 
important role in liberating English prose from Johnsonian imitation. They shared wide reading, 
fear of madness, love of children, and generosity of temperament which soon put an end to 
temporary disagreement. JHA. 


91-749. Natarajan, Uttara. “‘A Soul Set Apart”: Lamb and the Border-Land of Imaginative 
Experience, ChLB, 75, 1991, 85-92. Lamb’s sympathetic treatment of border or limbo figures may 
spring from his sense of being “marked” by Mary Lamb’s murder of their mother. His irony is a 
vehicle for imaginatively fruitful liminal perspectives. Hazlitt rightly suggested that in this border- 
land Lamb was led to cultivate a life of the mind, valuing the abstract and the ideal above the 
world of common experience. J.H.A. 


91-750. Parker, Mark, Ideology and Editing: The Political Context of the Elia Essays, SIR, 30, 3, 
1991, 473-94. The context of Lamb’s essays in London Magazine and their placement by the 
editor, John Scott, reveals their underlying politics. Scott approved their escapism and used them 
as soothing displacements of an intolerable political environment. A.B.F. 


91-751. Terry, Richard. Lamb, Shenstone and the Icon of Personality, ChLB, 76, 1991, 124-32. 
During the 18th-century, with different emphases, Richard Graves, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
others viewed Shenstone’s life as a moral example. Lamb and Shenstone are profoundly linked by 
the importance of child-likeness. Lamb captivated readers by preserving the child in himself by 
incorrigible prankishness and a faux-naif quality; Shenstone vexed them by presenting his 
shortcomings as excusable in what was seen as a regressive idyll. J.HLA. 


91-752. Wedd, Mary R. “That Dangerous Figure — Irony”, ChLB, 73, 1991, 1-12. In “Poor 
Relations” Lamb manipulates point of view and uses irony subtly to undermine the reader’s 
tendency to make black-and-white judgments and abstract categorizations of people. J.H.A. 


91-753. Wu, Duncan. Unpublished Drafts of Sonnets by Lamb and Favell, ChLB, 75, 1991, 98-101. 
Coleridge’s 1794-5 fair copy notebook, in Bristol Central Library, contains the earliest surviving 
text of Lamb’s “O I could laugh to hear the midnight winds”, with Coleridge’s resolvent 
concluding couplet. In response to Lamb’s objection, Coleridge substituted asterisks for this 
couplet in the 1797 edition of his Poems, and Lamb himself provided an appropriate couplet in 
1818. The notebook also includes a bad sonnet by Samuel Favell, the °W—— in Elia’s “Poor 
Relations”. J.H.A. 


Sir Walter Scott 


91-754. Alexander, J.H. The Major Images in KENILWORTH, ScL3J, 17, 2, 1990, 27-35. In 
Kenilworth Scott partly systematised his natural tendency to think in images, using traditional 
imagery to provide a dynamic centre for his story, at once clear and subtle. J.H.A. 


91-755. Dickson, Beth. Sir Walter Scott and the Limits of Toleration, ScLJ, 18, 2, 1991, 46-62. 
Thomas McCrie’s contemporaneous criticism of Old Mortality was sometimes inaccurate in 
detail, but it was substantially correct. With superb narrative contro], Scott discredits the 
Covenanters and glorifies the Royalists, while maintaining a rhetoric of fairness. He tries to 
balance the two sides, but in effect substitutes the minority Royalist view he feels has been unjustly 
overlooked for the majority Covenanting one with which he had little sympathy. Scott’s images of 
Scottish religion have dominated Scottish literature ever since. J.H.A. 


91-756. Millgate, Jane. “Naught of the Bridal”: Narrative Resistance in THE LAY OFTHE LAST 
MINSTREL, ScLJ, 17, 2, 1990, 16-26. The curious sixth canto reflects a distrust of traditional 
romance plot closure, here largely undermined by the inclusion of strong historical elements. The 
tension generated by this juxtaposition of romance and history was to be central in the Waverley 
novels and Scott’s late historical writing. J.H.A. 
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91-757. Simmons, Clare A. 4 Man of Few Words: The Romantic Orang-outang and Scott’s 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, ScLJ, 17, 1, 1990, 21-34. Sylvanus, the orang-outang, is a 
Romantic symbol, prompted by 18th-century ideas, of a loss of belief in human nature, theugh 
Scott does not wholly succumb to a Swiftian vision suggesting that humankind may be little better 
than apes. It is probable that, like Peacock in Melincourt, Scott has a specific political situation in 
mind, advocating the preservation of a singularly undeserving ruling elite. JHA. 


Mary Shelley 


91-758. Lew, Joseph W. The Deceptive Other: Mary Shelley’s Critique of Orientalism in 
FRANKENSTEIN, SIR, 30, 2, 1991, 255-83. The Oriental element in Frankenstein points up the 
political context of the novel and its relationship to Alastor, Manfred, and Laon and Cythna. It 
also helps to show the relationship between many of the characters and themes in these 
works. ` A.B.F. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


91-759. Kearney, J.A. Shelley’s Use of Female Characters in His Completed Dramas, ESA, 33, 2, 
1990, 87-99. Although Shelley envisioned human freedom from the chains of the past, and sensed 
the equality of men and women, he could not entirely divest himself of traditional concepts of 
patriarchal authority over women, and his four completed plays lay greater responsibility on 
women than on men for the achievement of freedom. E.E.W. 


91-760. Kipperman, Mark. History and Ideality: The Politics of Shelley’s HELLAS, SIR, 39, 2, 
1991, 147-68. The romantic utopianism of Hellas is not escapist. Though ancient Greece is treated 
as an a temporal ideal, it becomes a symbol of a new era emerging from past restrictions into 
liberty, equality, and harmony. A.B.F. 


91-761. Schmidt, Claudia M. Shelley's “Spirit of the Age” Antedated in Hume, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
297-8. This phrase by Shelley, whom OED cites for it, was used earlier by Hume in 1752. Shelley 
used it in 1820, J.S.P. 


Robert Southey 


91-762. Cochran, Peter. Gifford, Southey, and the Closing of the Ranks over THE VISION OF 
JUDGEMENT, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 310-13. It is not easy to gauge Gifford's real opinion of 
Southey’s poetry, though we know that he admired Byron’s. With the passage of time, however, 
Gifford found it increasingly difficult to sustain his earlier affection for Byron. Both Gifford and 
Southey disliked each other. Unhappy with The Vision of Judgement, Gifford chose nonetheless to 
warn Southey of what lay ahead. JSP. 


William Wordsworth 


91-763. Cook, Albert. The Transformation of “Point”: Amplitude in Wordsworth, Whitman, and 
Rimbaud, SIR, 30, 2, 1991, 169-88. While 18th-century poets tended to aim for “point” with its 
concision, Wordsworth chose amplitude, with his additive paragraphs, his pull towards deferral, 
and his ruminative voice. The same tendencies can be found in the poetry of Whitman and 
Rimbaud. A.B.F. 


91-764, Ferris, David. Where Three Paths Meet: History, Wordsworth, and the Simplon Pass, 
SIR, 30, 3, 1991, 391-438. The passage on the crossing of the Simplon Pass forms a border which 
marks a crossing to consciousness and recognition. It creates a sequence that leads to historical 
knowledge and from history to apocalypse. A.B.F. 


91-765. Koch, Mark. Utilitarian and Reactionary Arguments for Almsgiving in Wordsworth’s THE 
OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR, ECL, 13, 3, 1989, 18-33. When Wordsworth wrote “The Old 
Cumberland Beggar”, political economists’ desire to eliminate mendicancy was often defended 
on utilitarian grounds. In the poem, Wordsworth uses the notion of utility to argue against 
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utilitarian workhouses. His concern is less the freedom of beggars than the retention of a gift- 
exchange economy and the spirit of generosity. J.H. 


91-766. Rieder, John. Civic Virtue and Social Class at the Scene of Execution: Wordsworth’s 
Salisbury Plain Poems, SIR, 30, 3, 1991, 325-43. Wordsworth’s 1795 revision Adventures on 
Salisbury Plain replaces the earlier polemical narrator with a sympathetic but unobtrusive 
observer. It replaces judgement with feeling, and its social content is more specific because we see 
what the characters see. f - A.B.F. 


91-767. Setzer, Sharon M. Excursions into the Wilderness: Wordsworth’s Visionary Kingdoms and 
the T) "ypography of Miltonic Revision, SIR, 30, 3, 1991, 367-89. In examining the intertextuality of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, we must not fail to see that passages may be displaced versions of his own 
earlier work. The cloud city passage in Excursion II shows not only antecedents in Milton, Mallet, 
and Coleridge but also Wordsworth’s constant emendations of himself. A.B.F. 


91-768. Wu, Duncan and Nicola Trott. Three Sources for Wordsworth's PRELUDE Cave, N&Q, 
38, 3, 1991, 298-9. For this image in Book VIII of the 13-book Prelude, Wordsworth may have 
drawn upon the Aeneid of Virgil and two guidebooks: William Gilpin’s Observations (1789) and 
John Housman’s Descriptive Tour (2nd ed., 1802). In 1800 Wordsworth visited the Cave of 
Yordas, which Housman describes. J.S.P. 


91-769, Wu, Duncan. Wordsworth’s Copy of Smart’s HORACE, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 303-5. 
Pencilled jottings by Dorothy Wordsworth in Vol. II of this work suggest that they were made in 
1825, after the Wordsworths moved to Kent’s Bank. Owned originally by Wordsworth’s father, 
the volume seems to have been sent to William in 1805. His handwritten signature in it suggests 
that he may have used the book during his Hawkshead schooldays. J.S.P. 


91-770. Wu, Duncan. Wordsworth’s ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE: the Unpublished Final Line, 
N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 301-2. Ernest de Selincourt, publishing this poem in 1940, omitted the final line, 
thus ending the poem with a triplet. The phrase “still small voices”, part of the line, echoes J Kings 
19:12 and supports the argument of Mary Jacobs that “in nature Wordsworth finds a distinctive 
personal discourse of his own”. J.S.P. 


91-771. Wu, Duncan. Wordsworth’s Translation of Callistratus: a Possible Redating, N&Q, 38, 3, 
1991, 302-3. Similarities between this poem (revised by Coleridge and published by him in 1798) 
ard John Bayne’s “Ode from the Greek of Callistratus” (1787) suggest that Wordsworth knew 
Baynes’s version. Neither of the originals, Greek or Latin, contains certain of the details used by 
Baynes and Wordsworth. Rather than belonging to Wordsworth’s Hawkshead years, around 
1786, this poem more probably belongs to 1787-8, when he was at Cambridge. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


91-772. apRoberts, Ruth. Matthew Arnold and Herder’s IDEEN, Nineteenth Century Prose, 16, 
2, 1989, 1-20. The key concept of Bildung (ever-ongoing becoming), developed by Herder in his 
Iceen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit, was central to Arnold’s thought. Arnold 
marked his copy of Herder, now in the Bienecke Library [apRoberts identifies, quotes, and 
annotates the marked passages.] J.J.B. 


91-773. Cervo, Nathan A. Arnold’s ALARIC AT ROME and THE FUTURE: The Gothic Face of 
Zeitgeist and Modernism, Nineteenth Century Prose, 16, 2, 1989, 35-48. Arnold, simultaneously 
“outcast fratricide” and “rejected Redeemer”, is divided against himself: he wants to “fight the 
modern Goth”, as a Modernist with Roman values, but he is finally a Goth himself, bent on 
destroying Rome. J.J.B. 


91-774. Crook, Keith. Matthew Arnold and Stopford Brooke, Nineteenth Century Prose, 16, 2, 
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1989, 21-33. Stopford Brooke, author of a widely-used Victorian primer on English literature, 
was strongly influenced by Matthew Arnold, and adopted, in later editions, many of Arnold’s 
suggestions in his review of Brook’s book. J.J.B. 


91-775. Lang, Cecil Y. An Arnold Family Album, Arnoldian, 15, 3, 1989-90, x 123. The collection 
of over 70 autographs and letters Matthew Arnold assembled and gave to his daughter Eleanor in 
1881 is transcribed and fully annotated. The autographs and letters, almost all hitherto 
unpublished, are from some of the greatest figures of the 19th-century, including Wordsworth, 
Robert Browning, Swinburne, Southey, Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, T.H. Huxley, Newman, 
Gaskell, Thackeray, Henry James, Disrael’, and Gladstone, and the collection Yluminates 
Arnold’s moral, intellectual, political, and social concerns. [This special issue of The Arnoldian, 
devoted entirely to this one article, is illustrated with several facsimiles; David L. Vander Muelen 
provides a “Physical Description” of the bound volume of autographs on pp. viii-x.] J.J.B. 


91-776. Powell, John and Thomas Langford. Devotion as Faith: An Unnoticed Letter of 
Condolence from Matthew Arnold to Bertram Wodehouse Currie, Nineteenth Century Prose, 16, 2, 
1989, 49-54. The letter, published in an obscure set of memoirs, reveals the ambiguity of Arnold’s 
religious beliefs, and illuminates his relationship with Currie. J.J.B. 


91-777. Ullmann, S.O.A. Arnold on Tennyson, Nineteenth Century Prose, 16, 2, 1989, 55-60. 
Seeing Tennyson as a mere stylist, naive and intellectually deficient, Arnold always excluded him 
from the ranks of the great poets. [This article is a corrected version of the same article appearing 
in 16, 1, 1988-89, 47-52.] J.J.B. 


Wiliam Edmonstoune Aytoun 


91-778. Campbell, Ian. W.E. Aytoun and NORMAN SINCLAIR, ScLJ, 18, 1, 1991, 46-58. 
Norman Sinclair has longueurs and other serious defects, but it does include strong features and 
themes from Aytoun’s classic short stories: comedy and social commentary; elections at a time of 
reforming agitation; and the business and legal affairs of the railway mania. It also develops at 
novel length the story of Sinclair's education, employing strategies reminiscent of David 
Copperfield. Aytoun uses the transitional linguistic state of Scotland to produce, not kailyard 
nostalgia, but a sharp picture of shifting language loyalties. J.HLA. 


Anne Bronté 


91-779. Stafford, Jane. Anne Bronté, AGNES GREY and New Zealand, BST, 20, 2, 1990, 97-9. The 
use of an emigré in New Zealand as an image of loneliness combines both the letters of the Bronté 
friend Mary Taylor and Southey’s dramatic monologues and sonnets. W.H.M. 


Charlotte Brontë 
91-780. Phillips, Marion J. Charlotte Bronté’s Favourite Preacher: Frederick Denison John 
Maurice (1805-1872), BST, 20, 2, 1990, 77-88. Maurice’s sermons, which Bronté likely heard in 
London in 1851, display his mysticism, his extreme liberalism in religion, and his “slippage away 
from transcendent spiritual values towards the value of the autonomous self”. Shirley reflects 
these attitudes, for ‘‘Bronté’s reaction to Maurice is at the heart of her opus”. ` W.H.M. 


91-781. Zlotnick, Susan. Luddism, Medievalism and Women’s History in SHIRLEY, Novel, 24, 3, 
1991, 282-95. Where Victorian medievalism saw the social hierarchies of the past as a solution to 
the problems of the present, Shirley shows the past as brutal and barbaric. It suggests that 
industrialism can abolish patriarchalism and thus free women. A.B.F. 


Emily Bronté 


91-782. Higdon, David Leon. Emily Bronté Rocks, BST, 20, 2, 1990, 94-6. In the lyrics of her 
“Wuthering Heights” (1978), rock artist Kate Bush catches the essence of Cathy Linton as an 
imperious ghost out to entice Heathcliff’s soul to her. W.H.M. 
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91-783. Newman, Beth. “The Situation of the Looker-On’’: Gender, Narration, and Gaze in 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, PMLA, 105, 5, 1990, 1029-41. The frequent use of visual metaphors 
in theoretical discussions of the novel raises questions as to why, since novels are verbal 
structures, and questions on the significance for feminist literary criticism. Narration in 
Wuthering Heights is frequently linked to the gaze. Early in his diary, Lockwood reveals how a 
woman’s look fills him with fear, and the different narratives embedded in the novel are all linked 
to the visual. The novel suggests the coercive power of the gaze and its limits, thus anticipating the 
Jamesian point of view and the questions of feminist theory. J.H.Ro. 


e 
Patrick Bronté 


91-784. Elfenbein, Andrew. The Argument between the Rey. Winterbotham and the Rey. Brontë, 
BST, 20, 2, 1990, 89-94. An exchange of angry letters between Bronté and the local Baptist 
minister in the Leeds Mercury in 1834 over the relation of Dissenters to the established church 
shows that Bronté was less broadminded than often supposed. It also shows that educational and 
social distinctions coloured the Brontés’ attitude to religious controversy. W.H.M. 


The Brontés 


91-785. The Bronté Bridge, BST, 20, 2, 1990, 100-2. The storm which destroyed the bridge in 1989 
recalls two 19th- century storms and the need of mill workers then for the bridge. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


91-786. A Record of Brontéana, BST, 20, 2, 1990, 117. The Society is to compile a record of private 
holdings of Brontéana. W.H.M. 


91-787. Sellars, Jane. Art and the Artist as Heroine in the Novels of Charlotte, Emily and Anne 
Bronté, BST, 20, 2, 1990, 57-76. As practised if amateur artists, each of the Bronté sisters drew on 
her artistic experience when writing novels. Charlotte exposes Jane Eyre’s art to the suspicious 
admiration of Rochester and Lucy Snowe’s repulsion and attraction to a painting that shocks M. 
Paul. Emily, with more originality in her paintings, treats those in Wuthering Heights as momento 
mori. It was Anne in The Tenant of Wildfell Hall however who relied on art as a means of her 
heroine’s earning a living, stressing that even a woman could combine a career with pleasure. 
(llus.). W.H.M. 


Robert Browning 


91-788. Sussman, Herbert. Robert Browning’s FRA LIPPO LIPPI and the Problematic of a Male 
Poetic, VS, 35, 2, 1992, 185-200. Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” is a major manifesto of the mid- 
Victorian effort to create a theory of poetry that would be manly without being limited by the 
parameters of entrepreneurial manliness. The poem, together with Browning’s “Pictor Ignotus” 
and “Andrea del Sarto”, identifies creative power and commercial success with sexual potency. A 
crucial moment is the painter’s escape from the cloister, the sign of formal backwardness, anti- 
capitalist economics, and male celibacy, yet the text is haunted by anxiety about its own 
manliness. In both “Fra Lippo Lippi” and “Andrea del Sarto”, Browning ‘“‘problematizies . . . the 
commodification of male energy as figured through the purchase of sex”. L.J.D. 


Thomas Carlyle 


91-789. Gilbert, Elliot L. Rescuing Reality: Carlyle, Froude, and Biographical Truth-Telling, VS, 
34, 3, 1991, 295-314. Carlyle understood that the biography that would complete his own work 
must be written by someone other than and independent of himself. He involved Froude in that 
task in three distinct stages. For Carlyle the pursuit of historical truth is a species of worship. 
After the death of his wife, Carlyle realized his need for self-effacement, for entsagen. Froude’s 
truth-telling justified Carlyle’s choice of biographer. His biography is implicitly as skeptical about 
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language as is today’s literary theory. Despite the indeterminacy of language, Carlyle and 
Froude’s doubts are paradoxically reexperienced as actions. L.J.D. 


Lewis Carroll 


91-790. Newman, Cathy. The Wonderland of Lewis Carroll, NatGeo, 179, 6, 1991, 100-9. A 
mathematician, shy and stammering, Charles Dodgson in the presence of a child became Lewis 
Carroll, a witty and affectionate teller of stories. Alice Liddell was ten when he told her a story, 
later expanded, written down, and published as Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, that made both 
of them immortal. On a day in June, 1863, Alice’s mother seems to have banned Dodgson from 
visiting; the page in his diary for that day has mysteriously been cut out. He ‘took nude 
photographs of children but always with the mother’s permission, and apparently a chaperone 
was present. His motives for this photography, he said, were aesthetic. JSP. 


John Clare 


91-791. Crossan, Greg. John Clare’s Last Letter, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 319. In a letter of 9 March 
1860, written to his wife and family one day after what had long been thought to be his final 
epistle, Clare wishes them well and hopes to visit them. His March 8 letter reveals that he knows 
he is in a madhouse; that of March 9 reveals his forgetting that persons he asks about are 
dead. J.S.P. 


John Davidson 


91-792. Sloan, John. John Davidson's Arrival in London: Some New Evidence, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
331-3. Although after becoming successful as a writer Davidson claimed that he began his 
London career in 1890, evidence exists that actually he lived and worked there in 1889. Davidson 
seems to have gone to London in August, 1889, and left it three months later for Scotland, a 
failure as a journalist. In later years he chose to ignore his early failure in the metropolis and dated 
the start of his career there as 1890. J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


91-793, Alexander, Doris. Benevolent Sage or Blundering Booby?, DickQ, 8, 3, 1991, 120-27. 
Angered by a review of his American Notes written by James Spedding for the Edinburgh Review, 
Dickens created Christopher Casby, the bald and presumably benign but actually vicious 
landlord of Little Dorrit. Spedding, a friend and neighbor of John Forster, was well known for his 
prominent baldness and for the immutability and gentle benevolence of his character. [This article 
is accompanied by two portraits of Spedding.] L.J.D. 


91-794, Alexander, Doris. In Defense of John Dickens, DickQ, 9, 1, 1992, 3-7. A likely answer to 
the question of how Charles Dickens’s father, John, became a bankrupt is that he borrowed 
money to assist his father-in-law Charles Barrow and his large family. Discovered to have 
embezzled money from the Navy Pay Office, Barrow had fled to Brighton and then to the Isle of 
Man where he eventually established himself as a church organist and music master. LJ.D. 


91-795. Bartolomeo, Joseph F. Charlotte to Charles: THE OLD MANOR HOUSE as a source for 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, DickQ, 8, 3, 1991, 112-20. Charlotte Smith’s Tke Old Manor House 
(1793) is a likely source of Dickens’s Great Expectations. It offers compelling antecedents for Satis 
House and Miss Havisham and in its hero, Orlando, for Pip’s material and psychological being. 
Both authors criticize a rigid hierarchical order which limits relationships based on 
affection. L.J.D. 


91-796. Beatty, C.J.P. Charles Dickens’s GREAT EXPECTATIONS (1860-1) and the Probable 
Source of the Expression “Brought up by Hand”, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 315. This phrase, used in A 
Treatise on the Diseases of Children (1784), but Michael Underwood, refers to bottle rather than 
breast feeding. The standard work on pediatrics for six decades and more, the Underwood book 
may have been used by the Dickens family for as many as two generations of infants. JSP. 
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91-797. Brattin, Joel J. Recent Norton Critical Editions, DickQ, 8, 4, 1991, 179-87. While the 
Norton editions of Dickens’s David Copperfield (1990) and Hard Times (1990) are attractive, 
convenient, well-priced, and useful books, the text of Copperfield is seriously marred by 
typographical errors and that of Hard Times is rot the text its readers are ponies Neither book 
is recommended for scholarly use. 2 L.J.D. 


91-798. Cowles, David L. Having it Both Ways: Gender and Paradox in HARD TIMES, DickQ, 8, 
2, 1991, 79-84. Examining aspects of gender in Hard Times, especially as they relate to Louisa 
Gradgrind and Bounderby, reveals irreconcilable contradictions in Dickens’s treatment of 
women. Leuisa’s utilitarian education has largely incapacitated her for traditional female roles 
yet Dickens punishes her for her unfeminine ections and praises her for submissive loyalty to 
males. Dickens sees female self-sacrifice and loyalty as natural while he understands that it may 
not be deserved and should not always be encouraged. Dickens’s treatment of disempowered 
workers like Stephen and Rachael parallels his contradictory attitude toward disempowered 
women. : L.J.D. 


91-799, Friedman, Stanley. BLEAK HOUSE ard Bulwer-Lytton’s NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM, 
DickQ, 9, 1, 1992, 25-9. In the nine months before starting to write Bleak House, and during the 
first nine months of its writing, Dickens was engrossed in acting in and supervision the production 
of Bulwer-Lytton’s play Not So Bad As We Seem. This comedy appears to have contributed to the 
development of the novel in progress, for various details in the novel closely resemble features of 
the play. The works have similar themes, situations, and plot turns. LJ.D. 


91-800. Gager, Valerie L. Charles Dickens and Yorick: Shakespeare or Sterne?, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
313-15. The reference to one Yorick in Pictures from Italy, despite the attribution to Shakespeare 
by the Dickens Index, more probably involves Sterne’s character in Tristram Shandy. By its 
sentiment and narrative style, the allusion suggests Sterne’s book. J.S.P. 


91-801. Gitter, Elisabeth. Charles Dickens and Samuel Gridley Howe, DickQ, 8, 4, 1991, 162-68. 
His great interest in Laura Bridgman, the first deaf and blind person to be formally educated, led 
Dickens in 1842 to visit the Perkins Institution in Boston and to correspond with Howe, its 
director. Dickens was a reluctant host, however, when Howe and his party visited London, and 
their relationship lapsed until Dickens returned to the United States in 1867. Then Howe asked 
him to help underwrite the production of braille copies of his works and Dickens responded with 
surprising magnanimity. L.J.D. 


91-802. Gitter, Elisabeth. Laura Bridgman and Little Nell, DickQ, 8, 2, 1991, 75-84. Dickens took 
much of his chapter in American Notes on Laura Bridgman, the blind, deaf, and dumb girl he had 
observed at the Perkins Institution in 1842, from the published reports of her teacher, Samuel 
Gridley Howe. Howe mythologized the girl into a redemptive heroine who resembles the Little 
Nell of Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. Both are similarly open to the gratification associated with 
seeing the unseeing. Both manifest their perfect innocence in their speechlessness. Howe’s portrait 
may be indebted to Dickens’s character. Dickens’s interest in Bridgman may spring from her 
similarity to his Little Nell. L.J.D. 


91-803. Greenstein, Michael. Mutuality in OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, DickQ, 8, 3, 1991, 127-34. 
From its title on, excessive mutuality pervadzs Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend. Any recurrent 
image, such as birds of prey, sticks, river, or dust, unifies the novel and reinforces the theme of 
mutuality. Commerce and education, both forms of mutuality, the combination of wood and 
iron, and the numerous thresholds in the novel highlight its mutuality. L.J.D. 


91-804. Hill, Nancy Klenk. DOM BEY AND SON: Parable for the Age, DickQ, 8, 4, 1991, 169-77. 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son is a parable about deeply entrenched habits of thought based on the 
assumptions that money is the primary aim of life, that the marketplace necessarily excludes 
women, and that challenges to these premises must be strongly resisted. While Dombey himself 
perverts the Christian sacraments, Florence honors them. Dombey’s change of heart is made 
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possible by his fall and by the presence of a helpful guide. By begging forgiveness of Dombey, 
Florence allows him the means to recapture his dignity. LID. 


91-805. Horne, Lewis. Covenant and Power in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY: or, The guidance of 
Newman Noggs, PLL, 25, 2, 1989, 165-77. Nicholas Nickleby is the story of Nicholas’s growth in a 
world that functions according to structures of power whether in the family, in society, or in 
pairings of individuals. The novel describes the way Nicholas sets his place in it and the kinds of 
associations he forms within those structures. N.B.M. 


91-806. Lohrli, Anne. “With my name on every page”: Dickens References in HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS, DickQ, 9, 1, 1992, 7-19. Dickens and his sub-editor of Household Words regularly 
deleted from contributors’ manuscripts references to Dickens and his writings. Dickens felt it an 
impropriety for his name and his work to be referred to in his own magazine. Nevertheless, some 
sixty such references, surveyed in detail here, appeared in the periodical in the works of over 
twenty writers. More of thee references appeared in writings by Dickens himself than in any other 
single contributor. L.J.D. 


91-807. Moglen, Helene. Theorizing Fiction/Fictionalizing Theory: The Case of DOMBEY AND 
SON, VS, 35, 2, 1992, 159-84. In its central analysis, Dickens’s Dombey and Son anticipates a 
familiar strain of feminist theory both in its radical critique and in its conservative, utopian 
impulses. Paul is the first of Dickens's heroes who are overwhelmed by the disjunction between 
the demands of a masculine society and a feminine self, Edith the first of his marginal, enraged, 
and threatening women. The novel’s sentimentality tends to obscure the class and gender issues 
that its melodrama emphasizes. Like some of its feminist critics, Dombey deconstructs binary 
oppositions only to replace them with inverted hierarchies in which individuals are lost in 
categories. The novel is structured by a submerged fantasy of incest and homosexuality. L.J.D. 


91-808. Rubenstein, Steven. Visual Aids, Mental Impediments; Or, the Problem with Phiz, DickQ, 
9, 1, 1992, 19-25. Dickens’s style is not precisely visual, so illustrations of his fiction, rather than 
enriching his work, tend to mislead readers as to his purpose. The leisurely visual description of 
Mrs. Gamp’s apartment in Martin Chuzzlewit (ch. 49) has non-visual aims which supply the mind 
not primarily with pictures but with ideas. In this instance, the details described express the ironic 
disparity between Gamp’s pretensions and her actual character and condition. The drawing by 
Browne conveys none of the thematic and ironic characteristics of the room’s furniture. It 
actually misrepresents Dicken’s text. In all of Dickens’s fiction, ideation, not visualization, is 
necessary to make sense of the text. L.J.D. 


91-809. Schiefelbein, Michael E Narrative Experience and Specificity: Reading Dickens's 
BOARDING HOUSE, DickQ, 8, 2, 1991, 57-67. Any textual feature that calls attention to itself 
might well be considered a determinant of narrative experience. Engagement with a Dickens 
narrative occurs at three interdependent but separable levels of reader activity: memory, 
categorization, and image formation. It will be convenient to trace these activities at work in a 
reading of “The Boarding House”, a tale from Sketches by Boz. The reader of this simple 
narrative, an excellent model of the longer and more complex Dickensian narratives, experiences 
a complex interweaving of memory, conceptualization, and imagination triggered by its self- 
referential detail. LD. 


91-810. Svilpis, J.E. “The Sultan who put his head in the pail of water”: A Possible Addison Allusion 
in HARD TIMES, DickQ, 8, 4, 1991, 177-78. Dickens’s allusion in Hard Times (Book 2, chapter 
1) to “the Sultan who put his head in the pail of water”, derives from Joseph Addison’s The 
Spectator, No. 94. Addison took his illustration of a philosophic point about the subjective 
variability of time from Turkish Tales (1708), a book which Dickens might have known. He surely 
read Addison. L.J.D. 


91-811. Thurin, Susan Schoenbauer. China in Dickens, DickQ, 8, 3, 1991, 99-111. The images of 
China in Dickens’s work often advert to stereotypes but typically serve as vehicles for satirizing 
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British subjects. The harsh judgment in his non-fictional writings is tempered in his fiction and his 
sternest criticism is always reserved for English institutions. His last novel marks a departure as 
Dickens seems prepared to indict England for problems stemming from its imperialist expansion. 
John Jasper of Edwin Drood is the emblem of this blight. [This article is illustrated by scenes of 
Chinese attractions in 1840s London and by a Cruikshank caricature.] L.J.D. 


91-812. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 8, 2, 1991, 92-93. [This is an annotated 
listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations and 
reviews.] L.J.D. 


e 
91-813. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 8, 3, 1991, 145-47. [This is an annotated 
listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations and 
miscellany.} L.J.D. 


91-814. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 8, 4, 1991, 192-93. [This is an annotated 
listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations and 
miscellany.] L.J.D. 


91-815. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 9, 1, 1992, 37-9. [This is an annotated 
listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations and 
miscellany.] LJ.D. 


91-816. Westland, Ella. Little Nell and the Marchioness: Some Functions of Fairy Tale in THE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, DickQ, 8, 2, 1991, 58-75. In Dickens’s The Old Curiosity Shop, Quilp 
incarnates the forces of early nineteenth-century capitalism. Nell stands for that system’s victims, 
especially those whose rural life is threatened by economic forces. The Marchioness’s tale offers 
the seductive hypothesis that the poor may yet survive. The novel begins according to Propp’s 
paradigm but ends far differently. As Dickens knew, Nell must die because the countryside is 
dying. From the novel’s start there is a build-up of resistance to its own folktale rhythm. Dickens 
realized that fairy tales could represent aspirations rather than actualities. Dick Swiveller is an 
expression of Dickens’s brave belief in the uses of the imagination. LJ.D. 


91-817. Yeazell, Ruth Bernard. Do it or Dorrit, Novel, 25, 1, 1991, 33-49. Clennam’s sense of 
responsibility leads to a crippling ambivalence towards “doint it” in work or love. But Little 
Dorrit’s aggressiveness reflects Dickens’s sense that action is the solution to despair. A.B.F. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


91-818. Easson, Angus. Elizabeth Gaskell, J.M. Ludlow, and W.R. Greg, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 315- 
17. Internal evidence in two letters of Gaskell end Ludlow (1850 and 1852) shows that references 
to one Greg and to William, not his brother Samuel; in 1982 J.A.V. Chapple thought otherwise. It 
is unlikely that William was the chief model for Thornton in Gaskell’s North and South, as David 
Shusterman suggested in a 1957 article. JS.P. 


Thomas Hardy 


91-819. Freeman, Janet H. Highways and Cornfields: Space and Time in the Narration of JUDE 
THE OBSCURE, CQ, 27, 3, 1991, 161-73. Space and time in the novel are reinforced by the 
words chosen to express them. L.M.S. 


91-820. Knoepfimacher, U.C. Hardy Ruins: Female Spaces and Male Designs, PMLA, 105, 5, 
1990, 1055-70, Hardy’s finest lyrics concern the recovery of the feminine in himself. In his early 
poem “Domicilium”, Hardy relies on a female, his grandmother, as a guide. Although through 
his career, he wavered in his faith in the feminine which he associated with houses of childhood, in 
his old age he returned to the maternal home. The poem “Heiress and Architect” expresses 
Hardy’s reluctance in midlife to accommodate himself to feminine taste, whereas his later poem 
“The Convergence of the Twain” depicts the ruined hull of the Titanic as a feminine habitat of 
new forms of life. J.H.Ro. 
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91-821. Rosenthal, M.L. Hardy’s SATIRES: Hard Knowledge, Ghostly Presence, Sexual Loss, 
SoR, 27, 3, 1991, 545-57. Hardy’s best volume of poetry is his Satires of Circumstance, Lyrics and 
Reveries (1914). It contains the extraordinarily original second section, “Poems of 1912-13”, the 
almost equally striking achievement of its opening section, “Lyrics and Reveries”, and the closing 
“Satires of Circumstance”, a brilliant mixture of pieces which never loses contact with the deeper 
tragic music of the book’s first two sections, yet takes on a sardonically free life of its own. The 
volume begins with four very different poems which together define a shaping sensibility of great 
scope and depth. L.J.D. 


T.H. Huxley e 


91-822. Kearney, Anthony. T.H. Huxley and the Oxford English School, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 329- 
31. A published letter of Huxley’s to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1886 criticizing the appointment ofa 
philologist, A.S. Napier, to the Merton Chair of English at Oxford caused considerable 
embarrassment to both the university and Huxley himself. A letter from Benjamin Jowett tried to 
mollify Huxley. John Churton Collins wrote Huxley a longish letter in support: a specialist in 
English literature, not a philologist, was needed for this position. Huxley thanked him but did 
nothing to further Collins’s cause. Realizing that he had damaged his relationship with the 
university, Huxley chose not to become involved again in campus politics. J.S.P. 


Charles Kingsley 


91-823. Hawley, John C., S.J. John Henry Newman and the Anxiety of Influence, Nineteenth 
Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 40-48. The threat Newman’s conversion posed to Kingsley’s broad- 
church theology may have led to their 1864 conflict. Following this crisis, Kingsley’s popularity as 
a novelist declined and Newman’s reputation increased; furthermore, Kingsley moved in 
Newman’s direction in his final decade. J.J.B. 


George Meredith 


91-824. Marsh, Joss Lutz. ‘‘Bibliolatry” and “Bible-smashing”: G.W. Foote, George Meredith, and 
the Heretic Trope of the Book, VS, 34, 3, 1991, 315-36. G.W. Foote’s campaign in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth-century on behalf of atheism embraced the methods of the Higher Criticism as 
well as those of Thomas Paine. He used his own considerable literary abilities to deconstruct and 
desacralize the language of the King James Bible. A number of contemporary novelists, more 
circumspect in the face of censorship and harsh penal statues, encoded their own unorthodoxy in 
the trope of the Book. George Meredith, a long time supporter and correspondent of Foote, 
expressed his anti-Bibliolatry in ways, such as his attacks on “The Pilgrim Script” in The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel and on the "Book of Egoism” in The Egoist, which bear distinct traces of Foote’s 
examples. L.J.D. 


John Henry Newman 


91-825. Atteberry, Phillip D. New Perspectives on Newman and the Oxford Movement, Nineteenth 
Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 84-94. Recent scholarship has done well by Newman: Owen 
Chadwick’s coherent collection of biographical, historical, and textual essays represents fine 
scholarship; Ian Ker’s single-volume critical biography is thorough, energetic, and detailed; and 
Brian Martin’s selective introduction is both concise and useful. J.J.B. 


91-826. Brannan, P.T. A Further Apologia by John H. Newman, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 319-21. In a 
letter dated | November 1864, to an unknown cleric, Newman repeats his assertion that he owes 
nothing to Protestantism and defends the existence of Anglicanism, the loss of which would 
involve “terrible” consequences. Because the Anglican Church affirms dogma, he says, it is to be 
respected. J.S.P. 


91-827. Fennell, Francis L. The IDEA and Modern Ideas: Newman and Higher Education in the 
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1990s, Nineteenth Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 49-59. Newman’s The Idea of a University speaks to 
contemporary educational concerns as articulated by Allan Bloom, Lynne Cheney, and Bart 
Giamatti: despite certain limiting theological and institutional assumptions, Newman’s 
convictions about universal truth and knowledge have power, and his sense that education is a 
process rather than a product remains vitally relevant to these contemporary discussions. J.J.B. 


91-828. Jordon, Mary Ellen. Newman’s APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA: Gender, Self, and 
Conscience, Nineteenth Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 27-39. Newman’s religious strengths are 
intimately related to his struggles as a man. Newman moves from a restricting identification with 
father figares to an identification with multiple figures, including female ones; Newman’s own 
metaphors signal his shift in identity toward the mother figure. J.J.B. 


91-829. Nixon, Jude V. “Steadily Contemplatirg the Object of Faith”: Newman, the APOLOGIA, 
and Romantic Aesthetics, Nineteenth Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 60-83. Newman’s aesthetic, and 
his views on literature, religion, the mind, reason, emotion, and the imagination, are all 
profoundly indebted to the Romantics, though Newman did not accept Romantic epistemology 
absolutely. J.J.B. 


91-830. Rule, Philip C., S.J. “Growth the only evidence of life”: DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOCTRINE and THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY, Nineteenth Century Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 10-26. 
Newman’s fundamental insight is his notion cf growth or development with respect to religious 
doctrine, education, and the psychology of knowing. This insight originated in Newman’s 
experience of the growth of his own self in his first 25 years of life. J.J.B. 


91-831. Whalen, David. John Henry Newman: The Rhetoric of the Real, Nineteenth Century 
Prose, 18, 2, 1991, 1-9. Newman links spiritual advance with sincerity, integrity, and seeing clearly 
what is meaningful and real; we must shun ccmplacency, empty thoughts, and empty or unreal 
language or they will plague both individuals and society. J.J.B. 


Walter Pater 


91-832. Willoughby, Guy. Deforming Habits: Reading THE RENAISSANCE Today, ESA, 33,2, 
1990, 101-10. Pater challenges cultural habits of thought and expression. He views history not as 
fact but as an artifact of language, a construct of words. His philosophy in Renaissance (1873) is 
easily at home in the art and literature of a century later. E.E.W. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


91-833. Boyd, Timothy W. Suggested Dates for Some of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Letters of 1854, 
N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 318-19. Letters from Rossetti to William Allingham chiefly make possible the 
dating of a number of these. [Four are here identified, three to Allingham and one to Ford Madox 
Brown.] A friend or acquaintance of literary figures in London over some forty years, Allingham 
deserves study, particularly through his correspondence. J.S.P. 


91-834. Dingley, R.J. Three New Rossetti Letters, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 321-2. The State Library of 
New South Wales contains three letters [here reproduced] not in the standard edition of Rossetti’s 
correspondence. Undated Letter 1, to Robert Barnabas Brough (autumn 1856 or Jater) praises a 
poem of Brough’s, recommends a benefit fer Ruth Herbert, and mentions his own ill health. 
Letter 2 (before 1867) concerns, presumably, a painting by Rossetti that he hoped to have 
reproduced for sale. Letter 3, dated 12 Dec., 1870, accompanies a check for dues in a society and 
praises the unnamed recipient’s verse. JS.P. 


Leslie Stephen 


91-835. Fenwick, Gillian. An Unpublished Leslie Stephen Love Poem, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 333-4. 
Stephen’s 1862 boating song, written to commemorate a college victory, has long been known, 
but not the two stanzas celebrating his betrothal, in 1866, and now in the Cambridge University 
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Library. Neither Stephens nor any of his biographers has chosen to use the lines; readers of the 
verses may be reminded of Cowper’s “To Mary”. [The two quatrains are reproduced.} J.S.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


91-836. Morrow, Sean. A Copy of Robert Louis Stevenson’s A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 
Annotated by the Author, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 334-6. A copy of this book, part of Stevenson’s 
campaign against the political regime in Samoa in the 1880’s and early 1890's, sent to President 
Arnold Senfft von Pilsach, was returned ‘“‘contumeliously”. Stevenson then wrote him that the slip 
inserted into the book, “With the compliments of the author”, was but a formality. Despite von 
Pilsach’s incompetence as a government official, Stevenson was sympathetic toward him, noting 
his youth and inexperience. J.S.P. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


91-837. Rooksby, Rikky. Swinburne’s REGINALD, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 322-3. Worcester College, 
Oxford, contains a fragment titled “Reginald” that seems to be an alternative version of two 
paragraphs in the Kirklowes Fragment from Lesbia Brandon. In Edmund Wilson’s edition of 
Swinburne’s novels, the fragment is titled “Reginald Harewood”. J.S.P. 


91-838. Unsworth, Anna. Swinburne on Mrs. Gaskell, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 323-4. In a letter dated 28 
Sept., 1908, to Clement K. Shorter, Swinburne reported Lord Houghton’s assurance that 
Gaskell’s relation of a story about Branwell Bronte’s mistress was quite true; the story originated 
with Bronte. Houghton and Gaskell were close friends; Swinburne accepted the story’s 
truth. J.S.P. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


91-839, Miller, Andrew. VANITY FAIR through Plate Glass, PMLA, 105-5, 1990, 1042-54. 
Thackeray’s dual response to material objects in his life and in his writing is reflected in his desire 
for the very goods he decries. The plate-glass window represents the desire for things, the 
possession of which inevitably results in disenchantment and frustration for Becky Sharp and 
other Thackeray characters, Even his literary work has a monetary base and “reproduces the 
ambivalent experience of living in a reified economy”. J.H.Ro. 


Oscar Wilde 


91-840. Donohue, Joseph. Recent Studies of Oscar Wilde, NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 123-136. 
(rev.-art.: Richard Ellman, Four Dubliners: Wilde, Yeats, Joyce and Beckett, New York: Braziller, 
1987; Richard Ellman, Oscar Wilde, New York: Knopf, 1988; Regenia Gagnier, Idylls of the 
Marketplace; Oscar Wilde and the Victorian Public, Stanford: 1986; Wolf von Eckardt et al., 
Oscar Wilde’s London: A Scrapbook of Vices and Virtues 1880-1900, Garden City: Anchor, 
Doubleday, 1987; Jonathan Goodman, Comp., The Oscar Wilde File, London: Allen, 1988; Ruth 
Berggren, ed., The Definitive Four Act Version of The Importance of Being Earnest: A Trivial 
Comedy for Serious People by Oscar Wilde, New York: Vanguard, 1987; and Peter Raby, Oscar 
Wilde, Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1988.) [Donohue reviews seven publications on Oscar 
Wilde] W.G.A. 


91-841. Meyers, Terry L. Oscar Wilde and Williamsburg, Virginia, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 328-9. 
Richard Ellmann’s statement in his biography of Wilde (1988) that on 12 May, 1882, Wilde spoke 
in this Virginia city is wrong. He spoke in Brooklyn, NY, in a section known as Williamsburg. In 
1882 it would not have been physically possible for anyone to be one day in New York City, the 
next day in Virginia, and two days later in Montreal, as Wilde would have had to do if Ellmann 
were right. Schroeder tries to correct the error by changing the date, failing to realize that Wilde 
was never in Virginia. J.S.P. 


91-842. Schroeder, Horst. An Echo of Andrew Lang in THE DECAY OF LYING, N&Q, 38, 3, 
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1991, 326. Vivian’s reply to Cyril that enjoying nature (by lying on the grass) is impossible derives 
from an editorial by Lang in the Daily News (1885) and reprinted in Lost Leaders (1889). J.8.P. 


91-843. Schroeder, Horst. A Quotation in DORIAN GRAY, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 327-8. Lord 
Henry’s belief that the great sins take place in the brain derives not from Emerson (where the 
context is different), as has been thought, but from Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Robert Elsmere, 
where “intellect” replaces “brain”. This source identification deepens our understanding not only 
of Wilde’s novel but also of The Decay of Lying; close reading of this essay, conversely, may help 
in understanding the novel. J.S.P. 


91-844, Schroeder, Horst. Two Cruces in INTENTIONS: a Source Analysis, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
324-6. Seemingly inexplicable transitions in Wilde’s discussion of Dante became intelligible once 
we recognize that he drew upon a second source, J.A. Symonds’s An Introduction to the Study of 
Dante (1872). Wilde’s reference to military tabards being worn in Henry VI is similarly puzzling, 
for there is no reference to tabards (an obsolete gear in the 16th-century) in Shakespeare’s play; 
but the crux is solved when we turn to Wilde’s second source, James Robinson Planché’s 
Cyclopaedia of Costume (1876-9), in two volume). Planché notes a pun on sallet (salade) in 2H6. 
Wilde overlooked the difference between the tabard and sallet but followed Planché in saying that 
in Shakespeare’s time the King’s own tabard was suspended over his tomb as Windsor. J.S.P. 


91-845. Swann, Charles. THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, THE BIBLE, and the 
Unpardonable Sin, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 326-7. Gray’s musing about having committed the 
unpardonable sin by shedding innocent blood (murdering Basil Hallward) alludes to 2 Kings 25, 
Wilde uses the phrase again in The House of Judgment, when God speaks it. JSP. 


Drama 


91-846. Barker, Kathleen. Harry Clifton, the Gentlemanly Entertainer, NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 
85-102. Song writer and entertainer, Harry Clifton abandoned the music hall for the more socially 
acceptable concert party. This venue encouraged a new middle-class audience. W.G.A. 


91-847, Cima, Gay Gibson. (rev.-art.: Nina Auerbach, Ellen Terry: Player in Her Time, London: 
Society for Theatre Research, n.d.) NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 137-141. Auerbach explores the 
typological dimensions of Terry’s life and career. W.G.A. 


91-848. Koger, Alicia Kae. (rev.-art.: George Rowell, William Terriss and Richard Prince: Two 
Players in an Adelphi Drama, NY: Norton, 1989.) NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 147-149. An 
absorbing work of theatre history recounts the life and tragic murder of West End actor William 
Terriss. W.G.A. 


91-849, Norris, William. The London Stage in 1856: An Unrecorded American View, NCTR, 16, 2, 
Winter 1988, 102-110. [A critical facsimile of James E. Murdoch’s letter to his son-in-ldw, Mark 
Hollingshead, which includes candid, personal views absent from his The Stage (1880) is printed 
with background information.] W.G.A. 


Fiction 
91-850. Humphreys, Anne. Generic Strands and Urban Twists: The Victorian Mysteries Novel, VS, 
34, 4, 1991, 455-72. The Victorian mysteries novel —Sue’s Mysteries of Paris (1842-43), Reynolds, 
Mysteries of London (1844-48), and Dickens’s Bleak House (1852) best exemplify the genre-reflect ` 
an unstable border in the mid-nineteenth century between the public and the private spheres. 
Many of its secret mysteries are private and personal, but the over-riding ones are public, 
concerning the abuses of institutional power. The source of evil blurs, as does the distinction 
between victim and victimizer. The genre’s form and content have similarities to farce, 


melodrama, and popular journalism. Its “rope” plot, producing parallel strands secretly being 
wound together, attempts a totalization of urban life. Coincidental plotting provides evidence for 
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the disappearance of the gods and adds to the city’s seductiveness and excitement, Its closure is its 
admission of defeat. L.J.D. 


General 


91-851. Finch, Casey. “Hooked and Buttoned Together”: Victorian Underwear and 
Representations of the Female Body, VS, 34, 3, 1991, 337-63. The dichotomy between the naked 
and the clothed body became complicated by the nineteenth-century and expressed in the 
changing shapes, and representations, of Victorian female underwear. The fertile, “‘belly- 
centered” body was replaced by the hourglass, often anorectic, shape. Corsets are of much 
theoretical interest; even depictions of the female nude body show the shapes causéd by their 
wearing. Such images evoke a world haunted by signs of the erotic rather than of the 
reproductive. L.J.D. 


91-852. Kijinski, John L. John Morley’s ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series and the Politics of 
Reading, VS, 34, 2, 1991, 205-225. Macmillan’s very popular English Men of Letters series was 
part of a larger project by which the dominant culture guided the general reader toward 
“respectability” and away from issues of class, politics, and gender. The ten books that treat the 
marginally respectable genre of prose fiction are the focus of this essay. Literary works were 
presented as expressions of their authors’ moral characters and bourgeois aspirations. Books 
were spoken of with metaphors of physical sickness or health. Realism was respectable, but only 
within limits, and political and social crusading was said to be poor literary practice. Manliness 
was applauded, as was Englishness, and universal truths. John Morley’s series served as a 
bulwark against disruptive forces that seemed to be threatening society. L.J.D. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Elizabeth Bowen 


91-853. Coates, John. Moral Choice in Elizabeth Bowen’s TO THE NORTH, Rena, 43, 4, 1991, 
241-261. Bowen’s To The North is concerned with a journey and a region. It charts one woman’s 
increasingly rapid movement towards emotional and spiritual negation while showing how a 
second woman avoids the same bleakness. The novel, despite a density of texture, has a fluidity of 
character. To The North is coherent, not schematic, in its moral judgment. G.A.C. 


Joseph Conrad 


91-854. Carabine, Keith. Eating Dog in Conrad’s A PERSONAL RECORD and RAZUMOY, 
N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 336-7. Both of these works contain an account of a man eating a dog, later 
excised from the holograph (Razumov) and the typescript. Conrad sought to show the 
consequences of fear and hunger. “Awe, compassion, and horror” are intermingled here. J.S.P. 


Tony Conran 


91-855. Conran, Tony. The Debatable Land, Planet, 90, Dec. 1991/Jan. 1992, 55-65. [Conran 
discusses his four attempts to write dramas. Each is quite different from the others, making much 
use of either improvisation or ritual or dance as a major element.] PGD. 


Rhys Davies 


91-856. Callard, D.A. Rhys Davies and the Welsh Expatriate Novel, Planet, 89, Oct./Nov. 1991, 
84-87. Davies began by writing novels about his native Wales, but, following the lead of 
Lawrence, with whom he was acquainted, also wrote novels and short stories about the continent, 
and particularly Italy. P.G.D, 


Caradoc Evans 


91-857. Harris, John. From His Presbyterian Pinnacle, Planet, 90, Dec. 1991/Jan. 1992, 31-37. 
Andrew Melrose, the publisher, at the last minute deleted one story and radically changed 
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another in Evans’ collection, My Neighbors (1919). Their relationship was long and rather 
troubled. [The deleted story appears for the first time immediately following the article.] P.G.D. 


Neil Gunn 


91-858. Pick, J.B. A Neglected Major Novel: Neil Gunn’s THE KEY OF THE CHEST, ScLJ, 17, 1, 
1990, 35-45. The Key of the Chest is a corollary to Gunn’s preceding novel The Green Isle of the 
Great Deep. Gunn seeks above all the wholeness of a community, advocating the search for 
meaning and integration, but he always does so with a storyteller’s intuition, not by advance 
planning. , _ JHA. 


John Macdougall Hay 


91-859. Trexler, Patricia Talbert. J. Macdougall Hay’s GILLESPIE (1914) and its American 
Critical Reception, ScLJ, 18, 1, 1991, 59-67. The US reviews of Gillespie were “longer, more 
detailed and even more unreservedly enthusiastic” that their British counterparts. Many critics 
recalled The House with the Green Shutters (1902), but without repeating criticism of its grimness. 
Unlike Brown’s novel, however, Gillespie was not set in the context of British or Scottish 
literature. J.H.A. 


John Maynard Keynes 


91-860. Sherbo, Arthur. On John Maynard Keynes, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 337-9. The Cambridge 
Magazine for 3 June, 1916, contains a transcription of testimony by one James Beaumont 
Strachey, “late of Trinity College”, who was appealing for exemption from military service. He 
called upon Keynes, himself a conscientious objector, to testify in his behalf. [Parts of Keynes's 
testimony are quoted.] J.S.P. 


Frank Kuppner 


91-861. Crawford, Robert. Frank Kuppner in the 1980s, ScLJ, 17, 2, 1990, 58-74. In his poems 
Kuppner is a widely-read explorer of cultural relativities. His post-structuralist experiments with 
language recall the Language writers, but he is more emotional and humane. A parallel 
humorously elaborate exploration of the uncertainty principle informs his novel, A Very Quiet 
Street. J.HLA. 


Philip Larkin 
91-862. Richardson, James. Reading Larkin, Poetry, 155, 6, 1990, 408-14. (rev.-art.: Philip 
Larkin, Collected Poems, New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1989). The “least theoretical of 
writers”, Larkin “gives us poems that work rather than the residue of his will to be a poet”: poems 


of attention, unforced emotion, gruff humor, and clear-sighted helplessness that, present the poet 
as what the reader most fears to be ~ ‘boring, asexual, routinely selfish”. B.K.H. 


D.H. Lawrence 


91-863. De Ville, Peter. Jn or Out of the Camp Fire: Lawrence and Jack London’s Dogs, N&Q, 38, 
3, 1991, 339-41. Both writers used the image of a campfire illuminating the surrounding darkness 
and keeping wild foes at bay, but differently. Whereas London moves from the wild to the 
civilized, Lawrence gives us the civilized made animalistic. For London, the “gods” of White Fang 
are the men in the light of the civilization, but Lawrence’s "dark gods are outside the circle”’.J.S.P. 


91-864. Doherty, Gerald. One Vast Hermeneutic Sentence: The Total Lawrentian Text, PMLA, 
106, 5, 1991, 1134-45. None of Lawrence’s novels conforms to the laws of narrative writing 
regulating beginnings, middles, and ends. But his fictional work as a whole displays a pattern that 
conforms to the classic model. Three early fictions — Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow, and Women in 
Love — all represent beginnings that never achieve their full narrative potential. Aaron's Rod, 
Kangaroo, and The Plumed Serpent, serving as the middle ground of the Lawrentian canon, 
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generate a new momentum with new questions but no answers. In the final phase of Lawrence’s 
work, Lady Chatterley’s Lover formulates a terminal wisdom and provides a climax for the long 
narrative journey. J.H.Ro. 


Alun Lewis 


91-865. Hili, Greg. The Darkness That There Is, Planet, 86, April/May 1991, 78-82. The stories of 
Lewis, first published in 1942, have been long out of print. Laid in England and India during 
wartime, they “address questions of social responsibility or the simple problems of living in a 
world at war”. A collection of his poems is forthcoming. » P.G.D. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


91-866. Buthlay, Kenneth. A Note on a Manuscript of A DRUNK MAN LOOKS AT THE 
THISTLE, ScLJ, 17, 2, 1990, 36-42, The MS sent to Blackwood’s was destroyed, either routinely 
by the publisher, or by MacDiarmid himself. The MS in the Brotherton Collection, Leeds 
University, seems to be based on the 1956 edition and is unlikely to have any textual value.J.H.A. 


91-867. White, Kenneth. Taking Off From Hugh MacDiarmid, ScLJ, 17, 1, 1990, 71-84. 
MacDiarmid’s vision of a fusion of thought and imagination can be realised not in a nation but in 
“the land that is nowhere”. [The author (White) takes off from MacDiarmid in seeking a “whité 
world”, provisionally termed “metaphysical”, where poetry and metaphysics meet.] JHA. 


Frederick Manning 


91-868. Marwill, Jonathan. A Lost Classic, AmSch, 60, 4, 1991, 600-608. Though little known, 
Frederick Manning’s The Middle Parts of Fortune — published in expurgated form as Her Private 
Parts We —is the most profound portrait of the World War I experience. Its neglect is due in part 
to its rejection of the dominant myth of the Great War as “‘a horrific, pointless passage out of 
innocence”. Manning refuses to pity or sentimentalize his soldiers, to reduce them to victims. His 
insistence on seeing the war whole elevates his book above the category of war novel as well as the 
circumstances of one particular war. S.G.K. 


Tris Murdoch 


91-869. Hauk, Gary S. Moral Transcendence in Iris Murdoch’s NUNS AND SOLDIERS: 
Appropos of Theocentric Ethics, C&L, 40, 2, 1991, 137-56. James Gustafson’s Ethics from a 
Theocentric Perspective helps in understanding Murdoch’s book. Her character, Guy Openshaw, 
raises the central question of the work, about how pain, defeat, and death relate to piety and 
morality. The book discloses that, despite finitude and dependence, we are part of a larger whole 
that involves our power for the good. JSP. 


George Orwell 


91-870. Matthews, Kenneth. “Guardian of the Human Spirit”: The Moral Foundation of 1984, 
C&L, 40, 2, 1991, 157-67. It may be a mistake to dismiss too readily the prophetic nature of 
Orwell’s book; perhaps the work fails only in its timing of disaster. Elsewhere he clearly shows his 
concern with traditional moral values, and this novel develops similar concerns. The work 
contains clues that Orwell is dealing with more than political matters. Moral standards are 
important, he is saying. J.S.P. 


91-871. Rodden, John. Varieties of Literary Experience: 1984 and George Orwell’s “Prophetic 
Vision‘, ESA, 33, 2, 1990, 111-30, Four distinctive audiences responded to Orwell’s 1984 (1949) 
and viewed him as a prophet. For the Anglo-American critics reviewing his novel, he was “the 
cautionary prophet”, politically tinged, claimed for opposite reasons by both the Left and the 
Right. For psychoanalytic and Marxist critics, he was “the false prophet”. For science writers, 
futurologists, and forecasters, he was “the fallible prophet”. For the 1960s-1970s he was “the 
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doomsday prophet” and 1984 was "an omen” as viewed by secular apocalypticians, religious 
millenialists, Christian evangelicals, and Jewish mystics. E.E.W. 


John Cowper Powys 


91-872. Horner, Avril and Grevel Lindop. Geoffrey Hill, John Cowper Powys, and THE LAUREL 
AXE, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 347-8. This title comes from Powys’ Autobiography (1934), in which the 
axe is given qualities forming part of a pattern. Hill looks at religious experience, its nature and 
language, and for Powys the axe becomes something supernatural. Hill’s poem draws upon 
Powys to illustrate a personal manifestation of Christianity. The axe possesses “the tensions and 
ambiguities” that characterize Hill’s work. © JSP. 


Dorothy Richardson 


91-873. Levy, Anita. Gendered Labor, the Woman Writer, and Dorothy Richardson, Novel, 25, |, 
1991, 50-70. Where popular periodicals of the early 20th-century represent women as wanting to 
leave the home and then wanting to return to recover its satisfactions, Dorothy Richardson 
rejects the idea of a return. When the workplace proves stultifying, women must construct a new 


identity for themselves by aesthetic and intellectual cultivation. A.B.F. 
Jain Crichton Smith 
91-874. Gow, Carol. An Interview of Iain Crichton Smith, ScLJ, 17, 2, 43-57. [The interview 
concentrates on Smith’s poetry and fiction in English.] J.H.A. 
Ned Thomas 


91-875. Thomas, Ned. Probings, Planet, 80, April/May 1990, 28-52. [Thomas talks of his 
grandparents, his college and seminary days, religion, his leaving Wales and his involvement with 
nationalism, his own poetry both in Welsh and English, and Anglo-Welsh poetry in general. He 
also discusses science and technology and the future of Wales.] P.G.D. 


Evelyn Waugh 


91-876. Allen, Brooke. The Man Who Didn’t Like Dickens: Evelyn Waugh and Boz, DickQ, 8, 4, 
1991, 155-62. Waugh’s upbringing was such as to instill the words of Dickens as firmly into his 
mind as those of the Bible. His sentimentality blinded him to the full extent of his predecessor’s 
genius. Dickens personified the Victorian ideal of humanism which Waugh disparaged. Decline 
and Fail respectfully parodies Dickens. A Handful of Dust lacks this playful quality. The Loved 
One presents Waugh’s scornful vision of the implications of the replacement of religion by ethics. 
A Handful of Dust specifically parallels Martin Chuzzlewit but most strongly echoes Little Dorrit 
in its presentation of Dickens as a liberal humanist rendered ridiculous by the modern notion of 
despair. L.J.D. 


91-877. Beaty, Frederick L. Evelyn Waugh and Lance Sieveking: New Light on Waugh’s Relations 
with the BBC, PLL, 25, 2, 1989, 186-200. Unpublished material left by Sieveking reveals how the 
prominent BBC official, writer and producer played an instrumental role in Waugh’s not getting 
the BBC job he had sought early in his career. However, the growth of a fruitful collaboration 
between the two creative writers is in marked contrast to the well-known antagonism between 
Waugh and many BBC employees. N.B.M. 


Harri Webb 


91-878. Jenkins, Nigel. The Poetry of Harri Webb, Planet, 83, Oct./Nov. 1990, 24-28. Folk poet, 
Welsh nationalist, and ecologist, Webb “is arguably the most popular living poet in Wales”. His 
main themes are birth, suffering, and death, and particularly natural self-determination. P.G.D. 


91-879. Stephens, Meic. The Garth Newydd Years, Planet, 83, Oct./Nov. 1990, 18-23. [An account 
of Stephens’ relationship with Webb, especially their time (1962-1965) living in the same house in 
Merthyr. Some attention is paid to Webb as a poet.] POD. 
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91-880. Wilks, Ivor. Harri’s Web, Planet, 83, Oct./Nov. 1990, 13-17. [An account of Wilks’s 
acquaintance with Webb, starting in 1950. Webb’s political activity in much more emphasized 
than his poetry.] P.G.D. 


Raymond Williams 


91-881. Roberts, G.N. A Way of Remembering, Planet, 78, Dec. 89/Jan. 90, 39-44. Williams’ novel 
People of the Black Mountains, deals with Wales before and during the Roman invasion. It shows 
an unspoiled countryside and “uncivilized” people with a strong degree of civilization even before 
sheep are introduced. Although there is warfare, there is a strong sense of the beauty of the 
landscape over the centuries. * PGD. 


Virginia Woolf 


91-882. Bell, Anne Olivier and Louise DeSalvo. [untitled letters], VWM, 38, 1992, 2-3. [Bell 
contends that revelations and analyses of the sexual abuse of the young Virginia are conjectures 
and that DeSalvo’s research for Virginia Woolf: The Impact of Sexual Abuse on Her Life and 
Work was less than diligent. DeSalvo counters that Bell is ignorant of the impact of sexual abuse 
and that DeSalvo’s assumption that Woolf wrote the juvenilia 4 Cockney’s Farming Experience 
and The Experiences of a Pater-familias was based on the work of Quentin Bell and Suzanne 
Henig.] D.H.C, 


91-883. Hackett, Robin. Shakespeare’s SONNET 7 in Woolf's THE WAVES, VWM, 36, 1991, 6. 
The arc of the rising and setting sun informs the structures of Shakespeare’s sonnet and Woolf's 
novel. However, Woolf’s image of a repeating cycle challenges Shakespeare’s insistence that a 
childless man makes a single journey. DHC 


91-884. Hoff, Molly. People Like Ott, VWM, 37, 1991, 2-3. Those who knew Lady Ottoline 
Morrell would recognize Woolfs allusions to the eccentric hostess in Mrs. Dalloway. D.H.C. 


91-885. Laurence, Patricia. Virginia Woolf and Music, VWM, 38, 1992, 4-5. Woolf's voices and 
structures are musical in nature. D.H.C, 


91-886. Levenback, Karen L. Clarissa Dalloway, Doris Kilman and the Great War, VWM, 37, 
1991, 3-4. Through Kilman, endowed with the situation and appearance, but not the passivity, of 
Louise Matthaei, Woolf suggests the triviality of the war-blind Clarissa’s emotions. DHC 


91-887. Longtin, Ray C. A Question of Evidence: Louise DeSalvo’s VIRGINIA WOOLF: THE 
IMPACT OF CHILDHOOD SEXUAL ABUSE ON HER LIFE AND WORK, VWM, 35, 1990, 
3-5. In the chapter entitled “Stella, "The Old Cow’”, Desalvo mixes primary and secondary texts 
and ignores material that does not support her premise that Leslie Stephens’s relationship with 
Stella Duckworth was incestuous. DHC 


91-888. Lucey, Michael. Voice to Voice: Self-Affirmation in THE YEARS, Novel, 24, 3, 1991, 257- 
81. In The Years Woolf uses two forms of citation. One responds to an other to affirm the self, 
while the second merely listens and repeats. The first is a mens of achieving community or 
violently excluding from community; the second, as mimicry, achieves neither communion nor 
violence. A.B.F. 


91-889. McCombie, Frank. Flounders in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 343-5, In 
the scene of Mrs. Ramsay’s reading to James the story of the Fisherman, his wife, and a flounder, 
we have a working out of Woolfs “deepest anxieties, carefully encoded in the presentation of 
Cam”. Deeply personal! associations are here, as Cam associates herself with the mutilated 
fish. J.S.P. 


91-890. Painter, Penny. The Summer of 1987: The Origin of Some Character and Place Names in 
Virginia Woolf's BETWEEN THE ACTS, VWM, 35, 1990, 6-7. The character names Isabella and 
Giles are Woolf's variations of Stella and Jack Hills. Her half-sister and brother-in-law figured 
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prominently in her fifteenth summer, spent at Painswick, Pointzet or Pointz Hall in earlier 
drafts. D.H.C, 


91-891. Poresky, Louise A. The Egotist and the Peacock: Virginia Woolf and Dorothy Richardson 
Revisited, VWM, 37, 1991, 5-6. There are similarities in the works of Richardson, who called 
Woolf, a “peacock”, and Woolf, who considered Richardson an egotist. In both Richardson's 
Interim and Woolf's An Unfinished Novel, a woman is observed on a train. There are similar scenes 
of people gathered socially in the silence before a storm in Interim and The Voyage Out. A 
deformed figure appears in Revolving Lights and The Years,and images of triangles inform 
Damme Left Hand and To the Lighthouse. D.H.C. 


91-892. Rosenbaum, S.P. The Manuscript Versions of A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN, VWM, 38, 
1992, 4. A Room of One’s Own was never presented as a lecture. The lecture given was probably 
close to the article “Women and Fiction” (1928), which has none of the fiction and comedy 
contained in A Room. Examination of the ms. “Women & Fiction”, written in one month, reveals 
the general structure of A Room, but with most sentences reworked. The evident interruptions of 
the creative process illustrate the interrupted lives of women. D.H.D. 


91-893. Smith, Susan Bennett. What the Duke of Wellington Is Doing in JACOB’S ROOM, VWM, 
36, 1991, 2. The slippers and copies of "Manual of the Diseases of the Horse” and “Lives of the 
Duke of Wellington” in Jacob’s room suggest the English cultural memory of the Duke’s funeral, 
in 1852, and ironically portend Jacob’s death. Like the Duke’s, his death is marked by shoes anda 
riderless horse. Unlike the Duke, Jacob dies young, a meaningless casualty of war. D.H.C. 


91-894. Usui, Masami. The German Raid on Scarborough in JACOB’s ROOM, VWM, 35, 1990, 7. 
The gunfire Betty Flanders hears is the attack of Scarborough, Dec. 16, 1914. Woolf’s use of 
Scarborough recalls women’s losses in war and their desire for peace. D.H.C. 


Drama 


91-895. Mourby, Adrian. A New Season of Plays, Planet, 83, Oct./Nov. 1990, 50-54. [Mourby, 
employed by B.B.C. Wales, describes, without evaluation, Welsh dramas which appeared in the 
autumn by Geere, Jones, Gittings, Watts, Cox, and Evans on Welsh television.] P.G.D. 


Fiction 
91-896. Rees, W.J. Inequalities: Caradoc Evans and D.J. Williams, Planet, 81, June/July 1990, 69- 
KO. Evans and Williams wrote fiction at about the same time about districts less than thirty miles 
apart. The former finds greed, self-interest, hypocrisy, and oppression of the poor by the rich. The 
latter is much more sanguine, even finding the position of women to be one of near equality. This 


disparity may be caused by the fact that Evans’ district was racked by poverty and that of 
Williams was relatively affluent. P.G.D. 


Poetry 


91-897. Hooker, Jeremy. Questions of Identity, Planet, 87, June/July 1991, 59-65. The Bright Field, 
edited by Stephens, differs from previous collections of Anglo-Welsh poetry. These poets born 
since 1933 show little concern for Wales and its language and its religion. There is a concern for 
human brotherhood, and a new feminist sensibility (although there are only six women poets) 
which centers on the future of the world — ecology and children. Unfortunately there is a lack of 
experimentation in the verse itself. P.G.D. 


91-898. Logan, William. A Letter from Britain (Two Parts), Poetry, 157, 4 & 5, 1991, 222-38, 290- 
99. Britain’s lack of employment options and dearth of periodical and trade press outlets 
exacerbate British poetry’s present state of “gifted mediocrity”. A taxonomy of contemporary 
poets reveals other sources of this current malaise: the “old guard” and the “exiles”, their best 
work in many cases already done, fail to exert a strong influence. The Irish and Scots balk at 
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cultural assimilation, whereas Caribbean poets reside estranged in “the underground of letters”. 
Female poets, having subject matter but no language, allow “experience to substitute for any 
formal engagement” while formalists proceed “‘as if the tradition were now too agonistic to 
require any expense of spirit”. “Pale young men” control the literary establishment; “wits” infect 
the current scene with whimsy and minor ambition; and marginalized “‘eccentrics” appear “too 
self-satisfied”. Certain younger and “ignored” poets offer encouragement, but, with regard to the 
latter group especially, likewise reveal “British poetry’s present defects . . . all the plainer when 
one knows that its attentions lie elsewhere”. B.K.H. 


UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM e 
General 


91-899. Graham, Maryemma. The Origins of Afro-American Fiction, PAAS, 100, 1, 1990, 231-49. 
Bernard Bell argues that Afro-American narrative combines black American folklore and 
western literary genres, and that the study of Afro-American writing necessitates study of Afro- 
American culture. The duality of the black self-perception that W.E.B. DuBois describes can be 
taken as a source of an expressive culture which emerged under slavery from a process of 
creatization. Oral forms — spirituals, religion, folk belief, and slave tales — serve as antecedents for 
black fiction. African American writers of today have produced a new type of novel from the 
complex matrix of black culture. J.H.Ro. 


91-900. Schweibert, John E. The Right to be Chaos: Writers and Other Artists on the Creative 
Process, WeS, 8, 2, 1991, 68-80. Irrespective of the medium involved, the creative process makes 
essentially the same demands on all artists. For the writer, it involves the major elements of 
beginning, discovering a subject, inventing and focusing, revising, and finishing. The same 
elements, through differently names, are integral to creativity in any of the arts, as shown 
repeatedly in a survey of literature on the subject by artists from over the world. E.E.W. 


UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Poetry 


91-901. Stoddard, Roger E. American Bibliographical Notes: Fifth Addenda to Wegelin’s EARLY 
AMERICAN POETRY, PAAS, 100, 1, 1990, 251-3. [The item provides 8 new entries.] J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Humor and Satire 


91-902. Bernard, Joel. The Transit of “Small, Merry” Anglo-American Culture: Sir John Barley- 
Corn and Sir Richard Rum (and Captain Whiskey), PAAS, 100, 1, 1990, 81-136. The Indictment 
and Tryal of Sir Richard Rum (1724), not the first extant example of its kind in the colonies, 
exemplifies secular, printed opposition to religious moralizing in MA and, in its twenty American 
editions, shows its continued popularity in the 18th and 19th-centuries. The parody has an 
interesting lineage dating from the English ballad and the book entitled The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir John Barley-Corn (1675). The trial of Sir Richard follows the English version of 
1709 with local and topically additions such as Captain John Whiskey. Although modern texts 
vary, most elaborate upon the death and rebirth of John Barley-Corn. J.H.Ro. 


Poetry 


91-903. Fromm, Harold. “Where Are We Going, Walt Whitman?’’, Poetry, 152, 4, 1988, 229-38. 
(rev.-art.: Paul Breslin, The Psycho-Political Muse: American Poetry Since the Fifties, Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr. 1987.) Breslin looks at “the most recent, though now somewhat faded, 
version of the poetics of the Self”, finding it informed by the idea that the “same animating force 
permeates [society and self]”, an idea that leads to sentimental preoccupations with the 
unconscious, hostility toward ego and its creations (politics, society, rationality), and the belief 
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that personal woes constitute manifestations of societal ills. Breslin’s responses to Allen 
Ginsberg, John Ashbery, and the confessional, deep-image, and projective poets serve to 
reevaluate them in such a way that subsequent critical response to their work must see it 
anew. : B.K.H. 


General 


91-904. Sedgwck III, Ellery. The Early Years of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, AmTQ, 58, Dec. 
1985, 3-30. The founding of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857 brought together the Boston-area 
middle-clags intellectuals and enabled them to disseminate their views on contemporary issues 
and their ethical, aesthetic and intellectual values throughout the nation. The magazine confirmed 
Boston, with Cambridge and Concord, as the capital of a literate culture, with a source of literary 
and cultural authority and intellectual entertainment. [Included details on how the magazine was 
started under James Russell Lowell’s controversial but initially useful editorship and how it 
survived; its first contributors and contributions; and the attempt through it to develop a national 
literature.] C.M.J. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Ebenezer Cooke 


91-905, Carey, Gregory A. The Poem as Con Game: Dual Satire and Three Levels of Narrative in 
Ebenezer Cookes THE SOT-WEED FACTOR, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 9-19. Taking aim at the 
deception which characterized the profitable tobacco trade between the American colonies that 
produced the crop and the British merchants who marketed it worldwide, Maryland poet 
Ebenezer Cooke published The Sot-Weed Factor (1708), a dual satire enabling the Americans to 
laugh at the stupid Americans. At deeper levels, the poem’s narrator is exposed as a con artist and 
the narrative itself as a con game, understandable when one considers that a creative author and a 
con man are alike in manipulating to deceive. E.E.W. 


Phillis Wheatley 


91-906. Prettyman, Quandra. (rev.-art.: Julian D. Mason, Jr., ed., with introduction, The Poems 
of Phillis Wheatley, Chapel Hill: U. North Carolina P. 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth- 
Century Women Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 68-69. [A revised, enlarged edition of Mason’s 1966 
collection of Wheatley’s work includes an updated bibliography, thorough index and 
notes.} W.G.A. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


William Cullen Bryant 


91-907. Olson, Steve. A Perverted Poetics: Bryant’s and Emerson’s Concern for a Developing 
American Literature, AMTQ, 61, Oct. 1986, 15-21. The first to bring theory into embryonic 
American literature, Bryant prefigured important ideas Emerson would develop. Bryant 
acknowledged the value of nature and originality tempered by language refinements derived from 
previous poets. Emerson later brought these influences and their order of importance to 
prominence (i.e. nature first, then earlier poetry), described their characteristics, integrated them, 
and then advocated America’s intellectual independence. Bryant deserves recognition for 
introducing what became very important to Emerson and pervasive in 19th-century American 
poetry, culminating in Whitman’s American “barbaric yawp”. C.M.J. 


Maria Cummins 


91-908. White, Barbara A. (rev.-art.: Maria Cummins, The Lampblighter, Nina Baym, ed., New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers, UP, 1988.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 
6, 2, Fall 1989, 70. Nina Baym’s introduction sets Maria Cummins’ top selling novel in context 
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and helps readers to understand her nineteenth-century “symbol system” and limited view of 
women’s responsibilities. W.G.A. 


Emily Dickinson 


91-909. Brashear, Lucy. Emily Dickinson's Dramatic Monologues, AmTQ, 56, March 1985, 65-76. 
Non one has examined Dickinson’s experiments in the dramatic monologue, nor how her many 
works in this genre compare with other narrative lyrics. In these one-sided conversations of hers, 
based on literal or imagined encounter, Dickinson used various speakers to address God or 
Death, strangers or intimate friends, parts of herself or nature; expressed views ©n various 
subjects; and evoked sudden insight or revelation. Taking Robert Browning’s monologues as 
archetypes, critics have overlooked the changes in the genre and Dickinson’s role in prefiguring its 
20th century expressions. C.M.J. 


91-910. Emerson, Everett. (rev.-art.: Joanne Dobson, Dickinson and the Strategies of Reticence, 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana U.P., 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women 
Writers, 7, 1, Spring, 1990, 67-68. Dobson’s volume treats “the gendered ideology of expression” 
in which Dickinson was “acculturated” and discusses writings of Dickinson’s 
contemporary. W.G.A. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


91-911. Bielawski, Larry. Emerson and Byron, AmTQ, 62, Dec. 1986. 59-62. A comparison of 
Self-Reliance with Childe Harold establishes significant allusions. Their different perspectives on 
the value and meaning of travel and the encapsulization of Emerson’s criticism of Byron provide a 
more complete understanding of Emerson’s essay, even though he never directly mentioned 
Byron in it. CMI. 


91-912. Dameron, J. Lasley.: Emerson and FRASER'S on Coleridge’s AIDS TO REFLECTION, 
AmTQ, 57, July 1985, 15-19. John Abraham Heraud’s essay “Some Account of Coleridge’s 
Philosophy” referring to Coleridge’s Aids to Reflections and other works, appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine, June 1832, four years before Emerson’s “Nature”, and most likely provided Emerson 
with material for his essay. Revealing Coleridge’s transcendental stance, a view which Emerson 
wrote about in “Nature”, Heraud showed that Coleridge advocated sense experiences as 
manifestations of a harmonious and divinely ordained universe. C.M.J. 


91-913. Shimkin, David. Emerson’s Playful Habit of Mind, AmTQ, 62, Dec. 1986, 3-16. Emerson 
claimed talent for play —at Cause and Effect. This playfulness explains why his re-examinations of 
ideas (e.g. self-reliance, compensation) resist reduction by critics into a message involving any 
single element of social or moral commentary associated with him. He always looked at both sides 
ofa subject, and achieved a coherence, not by reconciling contradictions, but by treating a subject 
from several viewpoints, or suppositions, sometimes exaggerating, or using a symbol to represent 
one thought — and more. He intended his writings to have a fluidity of meaning, representing the 
way in which “the infinite diffuseness” of life “refuses to be epigrammatized”’, thereby enabling 
truth to remain alive, while recording the interplay between self and the external world. C.M.J. 


91-914. Smith, Gayle L. Emerson’s Prose Style: Following Nature With Language, AmTQ, 56, 
March 1985, 19-30. Emerson successfully achieved a literary form aptly to express his thoughts, as 
linguistic patterns that inform passages in his later works establish: Self-Reliance, The Poet and 
Experience. Instead of using deduction or induction, he employed a “spontaneous, even 
accidental, process of reaching explanations and conclusions”. Avoiding established ideas and 
traditional grammatical categories, he revealed a “vision characterized by a continuously 
metamorphosing identity that is created again and again by the interchange between subject and 
object, see-er and seen, artist and world”. Such is evidence that Emerson’s aid was to “re-establish 
the integrity of his world and his experience of it”. C.M.J. 
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91-915. Strelow, Michael. Emerson Abroad and At Home: The Making of the Paradigm in 
ESSAYS, FIRST SERIES, AmTQ, 59, March 1986, 43-52. Inspired to assimilate what he learned 
during a European visit and upon his return to the U.S., Emerson wrote Essays, First Series. 
Having attended an exhibition where Linnaeus’s zoological and botanical classifications based on 
external qualities were challenged by the theories of Cuvier and Lamarck, Emerson began 
distrusting the surfaces life perpetrates, looking intuitively for “the light within” and discovering 
it in the U.S. (e.g. in new railroad designs, a self-sufficient economy, Jacksonian politicians acting 
net on dominant ideas but on forms these ideas spawn). Recording a change in a model or 
paradigm for viewing and experiencing the world, Emerson revealed new, environmentally- 
based, nathral sources. C.M.J. 


Margaret Fuller 


91-916. George, Sharon. Margaret Fuller’s DIAL Criticism: The Merging of the Scottish Common 
Sense and Romantic Traditions, AMTQ, 62, Dec. 1986, 17-28. Critics notice Fuller’s attempt to 
formulate an indigenous criticism by borrowing from foreign sources, but none identifies nor 
analyzes specifics. The work she produced as the Dials editor, plus her essays and letters ` 
demonstrates her success in combining ideas of the Romantics and Scottish Common Sense 
Thinkers illustrated in her treatment of Philip Bailey’s Festus (Dial, Oct. 1841). This evidence 
offsets impressions that Fuller’s thinking was scattered or inconsistent and advances the argument 
that she disseminated to her audience the impact of democracy upon literature and literary 
criticism, thereby contributing significantly to American literary criticism. C.M.J. 


Frances Ellen Watkins Harper 


91-917. Scheick, William J. Strategic Ellipsis in Harper's THE TWO OFFERS, SLI, 23, 2, 1991, 
14-18, Ellipses characterize Harper’s short story and, but withholding explicit commentary about 
motive, produce a discontent in the reader that actively engages him/her in the effort to 
understand what the narrator has not stated and why. E.E.W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


91-918. Brand, Dana. The Panoramic Spectator in America: A Re-Reading of Some of 
Hawthorne's Sketches, AmTQ, 59, March 1986, 5-17. Slightly more exists in Hawthorne's 
sketches “Sights from a Steeple”, “The Apple-Dealer” and “Main Street” than critics recognize. 
Not merely providing pleasant descriptions by embellishing narrators, Hawthorne employed a 
popular European literary convention: a narration by a flâneur (an observer claiming the ability to 
read individuals characters and histories at a glance). Ironically portraying the narrator as one 
who cannot do what he claims although he admits he can speculate, Hawthorne emphasized his 
guilt over “artists” prying into people’s lives, and his belief the “flaneur technique” was not 
applicable to America’s provincial audience. Inexplicably, critics unjustly call these worthy (ifnot 
distinguished) sketches antiquated minor works, expecting complexities only in Hawthorne’s 
tales and romances. CMJ. 


91-919. Cowles, David L. A Profane Tragedy: Dante in Hawthorne’s RAPPACCINI’S 
DAUGHTER, AmTQ, 60, June 1986, 5-24. The influence of Dante upon this tale was more 
extensive than critics have recognized, Hawthorne having used several important elements from 
the entire Divine Comedy, as well as the Vita Nuovo, translated by Emerson. Hawthorne entwined 
into his tale many Dantean themes and images, especially those involving faith, love and women, 
though sometimes changing their emphases and implications (e.g. Dante’s caritas versus 
Hawthorne’s amore, Dante’s Mathilde and Beatrice as against Hawthorne’s child-woman, 
Beatrice). Recognizing these Dantean influences contributes much to the interpretation of the 
story and its characters. (Illus.) C.M.J. 


91-920. Daniel, Clay. THE SCARLET LETTER: Hawthorne, Freud and the Transcendentalists, 
AmTQ, 61, Oct. 1986, 23-36. While writing The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne was experiencing an 
emotional crisis that invites a Freudian analysis of the novel and an analysis of Hawthorne’s 
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reaction to Transcendentalism. The work arises from the author’s attempt to resolve his Oedipal 
complex. It is also a statement that Hawthorne rejected the Transcender:tal platitudes of his 
fellow Brook Farm inhabitants about the innate goodness of all natural impulses. Incorporating 
into the novel a vision of frailty and sorrow which he saw binding men and women more than 
Transcendental joy and optimism. Hawthorne revealed a belief appropriate more to the 17th- 
century and the 20th-century than to the 19th-century dominated by Emersonian 
Transcendentalism. C.M.J. 


91-921. Franklin, Rosemary F. THE MINISTER'S BLACK VEIL: A Parable, AmTQ, 56, 
March 1985, 55-63. Because Hawthorne used subtitles in other Twice-Told Tales tp elucidate 
works they precede, his intent in his choice of subtitle (i.e “a parable”) for “The Minister’s Black 
Veil” should be explored. The most plausible interpretation is a theological one with 
psychological overtones. The parishioners misunderstand or only partially understand as had the 
listeners of Jesus’s parables; then experience guilt, suspicion, blame and scapegoating due to their 
positing particular secret or unconscious sins in themselves or the minister. Apparently playing a 


game with readers, Hawthorne sought to balance the writer’s “mission to communicate” with his 
need to keep private the “inmost Me”. C.M.J. 


91-922. Freed, Richard C. Hawthorne’s Reflexive Imagination: THE SCARLET LETTER As 
Compositional Allegory, AmTQ, 56, March 1985, 31-54. The major characters in The Scarlet 
Letter reflect aspects of Hawthorne and the process by which he wrote it. Pearl’s development 
parallels the way the author developed the narrative idea. The author is represented in Hester, as 
Pearl’s nurturer; in Dimmesdale, Pearl’s father, as a concealer and disguiser; and in 
Chillingworth, Hester’s husband, as an agent of revelation — especially in the characters’ 
interactions with each other. The text reveals Hawthorne the man and artist, his habits of mind 
and the direction of his imagination, Yet while coming to know the work more completely, the 
reader understands it less, owing to an awareness of its complexity. C.M.J. 


91-923. Martin, Luther H. Hawthorne’s THE SCARLET LETTER: A is for Alchemy?, Am TO, 
58, Dec. 1985, 31-42. An alchemical interpretation may be appropriate for reading The Scarlet 
Letter. Hawthorne praised Jonson’s The Alchemist and suffused his own works with alchemical 
allusions, the themes of this particular novel reflecting the work of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 19th- 
century American rediscoverer of the values of alchemy. Alchemical allusions are marked in this 
novel (e.g. Pearl, the mercurial catalyst-distillate affecting the alchemical union between Hester 
and Dimmesdale; Chillingworth, a student of alchemy, the transformer). The novel’s gnostic 
theme (i.e mortals transformed from evil to good) may be expressed in alchemical terms. C.M.J. 


91-924. Richards, Jeffrey H. Hawthorne's Posturing Observer: The Case of SIGHTS FROM A 
STEEPLE, AmTQ, 59, March 1986, 35-41. The observing narrator, a distinct type among the 
various narrative voices in Hawthorne’s fiction, appears ambiguously is “Sights From a Steeple”. 
The narrator describes nature and people, next embellishes the descriptions by transforming the 
observed objects into imaginative subjects, then seems to mock his own speculation, while 
alternately favoring aloofness, from, and involvement in, what he observes (i.e like Irving’s 
“alienated narrator” Geoffrey Crayon). The act of observing in this sketch may serve more to 
display the narrator’s talents than to help readers see in the objects he views anything inherently 
interesting. C.M.J. 


91-925. Rozakis, Laurie N. Another Possible Source For Hawthorne’s Hester Prynne, AmMTQ, 59, 
March 1986, 63-71. A possible link exists between fictional Hester Prynne and real Elizabeth Pain 
whose gravestone in a Boston graveyard has what may be a large "A" and a barely decipherable 
note saying tradition suggests Prynne was based on Pain. Hawthorne probably read of the case of 
Pain, accused and acquitted of murdering her child; no records exist on how the “A” or note got 
on the gravestone. Hawthorne was skilful at intermingling facts in his fiction, so Prynne is 
probably a composite of many women in situations somewhat like hers — Pain, previously 
overlooked, being one. C.M.J. 
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91-926. Strychacz, Thomas F. Coverdale and Women: Feverish Fantasies in THE BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE, AmTQ, 62, Dec. 1986, 29-46. Though critics have failed to resolve discrepancies in 
the novel (e.g. social identity and allegory), some problems may be clarified by recognizing that 
images of women in it are filtered through Coverdale’s imagination. His observation of Zenobia 
and Priscilla are not from reality, but life-denying stereotypes. In such" a society men must 
dominate, while women must conform or attempt to change and then to escape. Hawthorne 
indicates, through Coverdales’ perceptions, the falsity of the psychology of a society like his, and 
emphasizes the morbidity underpinning the ‘feverish fantasies” of both controllers and the 
controlled, thereby dramatizing how imagination can control people according to dominant/ 
societal patterns. C.M.J. 


91-927. Vallas, Stacey. The Embodiment of the Daughter’s Secret in THE MARBLE FAWN, AzQ, 
46, 4, 1990, 73-94. Hawthorne often deals with characters who at once conceal and advertise a 
past event, because, like the hysterics described by Freud, their intense guilt and sorrow have 
rendered it unspeakable. In The Marble Fawn, Hawthorne, by identifying Miriam with Guido’s 
portrait of Beatrice Cenc’, hints that she may have killed her incestuous father. Imprisoned by a 
father who sexually molested her, Beatrice had arranged his murder. Miriam’s guilt, grief, and 
inability to express herself are characteristic of incest victims. Subsequently, Hilda, who is 
defined, symbolically, as daughter and lover of the old masters she copies, is identified with 
Beatrice. Emblematic of Hawthorne’s ambivalent depiction of gender and power relationships, 
the Guido portrait is a more revealing image than Praxiteles’ Faun, though this sculpture holds 
the clue to Donatello’s true nature. W.B. 


91-928. Wershoven, C.J. Doubles and Devils at Blithedale, AmTQ, 58, Dec. 1985, 43-54. Central to 
understanding Hawthorne’s novel Blithedale Romance is the view that the pastoral retreat 
farcically distorts the larger world, but furnishes no real refuge from or alternative to it. The 
original reformers believe they are seeking alternative selves in a new place, but — unable to leave 
behind a society’s “baggage” — they can only attempt to develop new selves by assuming disguises. 
Ever drawn to the established world, Blithedale’s dwellers never escape from established society, 
becoming instead fragmented or destroyed selves. C.M.J. 


91-929. Youra, Steven. The Fatal Hand: A Sign of Confusion in Hawthorne’s THE BIRTH- 
MARK, AmTQ, 60, June 1986, 43-51. A narrative confusion in Hawthorne’s “The Birth-Mark”, 
so obvious it has evaded critical attention, is the confounding or conflating of two hands: the 
birth-mark on Georgiana’s cheek and the scientist Aylmer’s manipulating one. Although 
claiming objectivity in narrating a true occurrence, the narrator is subjective, influenced by, then 
enlarging on, Aylmer’s metaphorical language that Aylmer uses to explain his viewpoint, motive 
and action. Thus the narrator perceives the birth-mark as a spectral hand, although Aylmer’s is 
such a hand. Hawthorne’s “doubling of hands‘ encourages reader speculation about the 
narrator’s and author’s “spectral hands”, and a metaphorical interpretation, in a world where 
nature shows only the physical. C.M.J. 


91-930. Zapf, Hubert. The Poetological Theme in Hawthorne’s BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
AmTQ, 60, June 1986, 73-80. The function of the plot, and meta-plot of poetological reflection 
(via the narrator), in Blithedale Romance, is the structural exploration of the relation of fiction to 
reality. The narrator, not sure if his experiences are real or products of his subjective fancy, 
considers life to be like a play — deterministic; therefore, fiction may be viewed as reality. Such 
dialectical interplay indicates there must be a continual process of interpretation, with constant 
attempts to break through surface appearances and increase awareness of creative subjectivity — 
so truth may be approached, although it remains beyond reach. Hawthorne’s novel is thus a test- 
case for epistemological implications of fictional representations of reality. C.M.J. 


Frederic Henry Hedge 


91-931. LeBeau, Bryan F. Frederic Henry Hedge and the “Emininent Orthodox Divines” of 
American Transcendentalism, AmMTQ, 57, July 1985, 3-14. Not the most disappointing of the 
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original Transcendentalists as popularly claimed, Hedge did not drift away from the movement 
but remained steadfast to its initial principles while the more popular, now well-known, members 
moved radically away from Transcendentalism’s orthodox tenets. Hedge and other orthodox 
Transcendentalists, who steered clear of that popular trend toward Individualism, should be 
more carefully considered if reasons for Hedge’s obscurity, and the larger focus and effectiveness 
of American Transcendentalism, are to be understood. (cover port.) C.M.J. 


Herman Melville 


91-932. Busch, Frederick. Melvile’s Mail, lowaR, 16, 2, 1986, 150-163. By 185% Melville is 
exhausted and worried about the failure of getting messages through. He writes about existential 
traps and “the metaphors of one’s interior being”. C.E.F. 


91-933. Evans, Walter. Hawthorne and BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER, AmTQ, 57, July 1985, 
45-58. Correspondences between the features of Melville’s “Bartleby the Scrivener” and the lives 
of Melville and Hawthorne are much more elaborate, striking and complex than previous 
criticism has shown. The story’s events and their chronological order parallel those involving the 
two writers just prior to the writing of the story. It has many levels: psychological, social, moral 
and metaphysical, complexly related — plus one, a private message about the foundered 
relationship between Melville and Hawthorne. C.M.J. 


91-934, Fredricks, Nancy. Melville and the Woman’s Story, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 41-54. Moby Dick 
(1851) and Pierre (1852) form a gender-determined literary diptych enabling Melville to represent 
nineteenth-century sexual and economic polarization and exclusion. Although long overlooked 
by critics, his feminism explores the political helplessness of strong women oppressed by poverty 
in a capitalistic patriarchal society. Demonstrating the subversive power of the excluded female, 
Pierre’s Isabel deserves to be ranked among Melville’s heroes as she pulls all around her to 
destruction. E.E.W. 


91-935, Hartstein, Arnold M. Myth and History in MOBY-DICK, AmTQ, 57, July 1985, 31-43. 
Moby-Dick’s drama is thematically and stylistically generated in the oscillations between two 
forms of experience ~ mythic and historical — involving especially the novel’s two main characters. 
A Promethean personality theologically-defining existence while mythic elements inform his 
character, Ahab sets out to confront nature. Temporally situated, Ishmael represents the 19th- 
century adventuring American spirit aiming realistically to compromise and accommodate to 
survive when dealing with nature, while attempting to preserve mystery and a philosophy (i.e a 
faith without dogma) in a universe empirically apprehended. In Moby-Dick Melville dramatized a 
profound change in history’s meaning: a split between “‘providential design” and “mundane 
history”, and then movement away from the former toward the latter — each marking, and 
burdening, 20th-century consciousness. C.M.5. 


91-936. Hattenhauer, Darryl. Ambiguities of Time in Melville’s THE ENCANTADAS, AmTQ, 
56, March 1985, 5-17. Ambiguities of time are implicit in Melville’s Encantadas and symbolize 
time’s connection with the New World. The islands have scenery like the beginning — or end — of 
time; and what appears to be timelessness but is undercut by change and changelessness. Past and 
future seem to exist in a timeless present. The world of the Enchanted Isles microcosmically 
depicts America’s “paradoxical timeless progress”. C.M.J. 


91-937, Hellenbrand, Harold. Behind Closed Doors: Ishmael’s Dreams and Hypnagogic Trances in 
MOBY-DICK, AmTQ, 61, Oct. 1986, 47-71. Psychoanalytic interpretations of “The 
Counterpane” chapter in Moby-Dick have been inadequate and have neglected “The Try- 
Works” chapter entirely. A Freudian analysis of Ishmael’s dream in the one and his trance in the 
other chapter shows that the former is based on a traumatic childhood memory and the latter 
fleshes out connections between childhood trauma and adult behaviour. Freud’s principles also 
indicate that the dream contains elements of authorial autobiography and foreshadows Ishmael’s 
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reconstruction of Ahab’s past. The urge to understand one’s ontogeny — the crux of the dream and 
the trance — haunting Ishmael and Ahab indicate that it is a significant impulse to the quest and 
philosophical speculations in Moby-Dick. C.M.J. 


91-938. Jones, Daryl E. CHRONOMETRICALS AND HOROLOGICALS: A Possible Source in 
Cooper’s JACK TIER, AmTQ, 58, Dec. 1985, 55-61. Critics concur that the pamphlet 
Chronometricals and Horologicals in Melville’s Pierre (1852) is its “philosophical crux”, but 
disagree regarding the pamphlet’s meaning, Melville’s attitude towards it, and the connection 
between the pamphleteer’s philosophy and the conceit embodying it: a relation between 
chronometgicals and horologicals (i.e devices indicating Greenwich or local time), The conceit 
might be Melville’s invention, but possibly he saw it illustrating relationships among moral 
absolutes one must understand to survive life’s perils—in Cooper’s sea novel Jack Tier (1848). The 
conjecture supports speculation Melville entertained those controversial ideas, disassociatively, 
through the pamphleteer-persona. C.M.J. 


91-939. Leonard, James S. Melville’s Ahab as Marlovian Hero, AmTQ, 62, Dec. 1986, 47-58. 
Though previous criticism has identified Ahab’s Faustian qualities primarily with Goethe and 
German Romanticism, Moby-Dick more properly belongs in the tradition of Marlow. Ahab is 
less like Goethe’s Faust, whose character is Promethean with a humanitarian stamp, and more 
like Marlowe’s Faustus, destructively egocentric. Understanding Ahab as a Marlovian hero 
entails more than simply recognition of influence; it allows for the character’s full range regarding 
his dealings with, and relation to, others in the novel. CMJ. 


91-940. MacLaine, Allan H. Melville’s Sequel to BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER and Dickens’ 
STORY OF THE BAGMAN'S UNCLE in PICKWICK PAPERS: An Unnoticed Link, AmTQ, 
60, June 1986, 37-9. Melville probably got the idea for the “dead letter passage”, narrated in the 
last paragraphs of Bartleby, from passages in the 49th chapter of Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 
Both narrators present a series of images creating a kind of phantasmagoria — a method that 
makes Melville’s scene unforgettable. Without doubt, for Melville Dickens’s lines stimulated 
contemporary factual newspaper accounts of that postal procedure, providing the most telling 
influence in Melville’s writing of that striking passage. CMI 


91-941. Patton, Marilyn. The Hidden Artist and the Art of Hiding in MOBY DICK, AmTQ, 59, 
March 1986, 19-34. Not just about whaling and whalers, Moby Dick is also about writing, writers 
and the ambiguous nature of the creative process. Especially the chapters “Moby Dick” and “The 
Chart” provide support for such a reading: there are analogies (e.g. whales/books, crew/ 
characters, tail/tale, whalers/writers); Ishmael portrayed as a genial writer-storyteller, Ahab a 
brooding one (i.e. like Hawthorne’s “artist of the beautiful”); artistic and sexual imagery linking 
the whaling and writing quests. Like the Pequod’s voyage — having both spoken and unspoken 
purposes ~ the writing process paradoxically sometimes reveals and hides, shows multiple 
meanings or near-meaningless fixations, yet always succeeds in communicating something — as 
does the narrative (i.e. it communicates the struggles of whaling and writing). C.M.J. 


91-942. Slouka, Mark Z. Herman Melville's Journey to THE PIAZZA, AmTQ, 61, Oct. 1986, 3- 
14. Though having received little comment, “The Piazza”, prefatory sketch to The Piazza Tales, 
deserves attention. Its significance is in something central to Melville’s early works (e.g. Typee, 
Moby Dick): individual perspective revealed through a protagonist-narrator’s journey. The 
sketch’s treatment of this motif points to Melville’s overall treatment of the journey: moving away 
from the external world to the psychological. Protagonists experiencing this journey shift to the 
“Piazza perspective” (i.e. awareness of difference between goal perceived and that within grasp). 
Each reacts to the predicament by regressing toward self. C.M.J. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


91-943. Foster, Dennis A. Re-Poe Man: A Problem of Pleasure, AzQ, 46, 4, 1990, 1-26. Freud’s 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, which asks why we seek arousal (“unpleasure”’) more tenaciously 
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than satisfaction, helps to explain the morbid thrill-seeking of Poe’s protagonists. In Poe, the 
crypt, inhabited by the living dead, represents the guilty pleasures of infancy (cf., Lacan’s 
Jouissance), which we repress, but subsequently experience as perversions. In order to heighten the 
pleasure of violating taboos, Poe’s protagonists invoke the laws governing the mundane world. 
They stimulate unpleasure through reenacting horrifying events (e.g., in The Black Cat, the 
narrator looks for a cat identical to the one he has killed) and through retelling their stories to a 
listener. Thus, ““unpleasure” (‘‘perverseness”, in Poe’s terms) is both the narrator’s and the 
reader’s reward. W.B. 


91-944. Saunders, Judith P. IF THIS I SAW: Optic Dilemmas in Poe’s Writings, AmTQ, 62, Dec. 
1986, 63-80. Poe’s interest in visual perception pervades his writings, providing a coherent 
framework for understanding many disparate essays and tales, their plots, themes and imagery. 
While providing visual puzzles simultaneously inviting and resisting analysis, Poe presented 
characters experimenting with various modes of observation (e.g. physical, intellectual, seeing 
things looking like what they are not, searching for hidden objects, “seeing” in the dark). 
Suspicious of nature, Poe believed active searching to obtain accurate views is better than 
Emerson’s passively receptive approach if one is to try escaping monsters’ within and without”; 
therefore the need to see became a major focus and source of energy in Poe’s works, although he 
gave largely pessimistic depictions of attempts to perceive. C.M.J. 


Catharine Maria Sedgwick 


91-945. Castiglia, Christopher. In Praise of Extra-vagant Women: HOPE LESLIE and the 
Captivity Romance, Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 3- 
16. Women-authored captivity romances ironically create the first expression of female “extra- 
vagance”, “escape from isolation into an empowering community”. Sedgewick challenges 
sentimental domestic and religious literature and creates a heroine who combines “‘extra- 
vagance” and domesticity. W.G.A. 


91-946. Kelley, Mary. PROFILES: Catharine Maria Sedgwick, 1789-1967, Legacy: A Journal of 
Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 43-50. Encouraged by her brother, 
Sedgwick creates strong heroines who demand acknowledgement of women’s different but equal 
moral and cultural influence. Her long career constitutes an impressive body of fiction informed 
by moral, historical and gender concerns. Included are excerpts from Hope Leslie (50) and 
reflections on women’s writing from Sedgwick’s journals (57-58). W.G.A. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


91-947. Boyd, Richard. Models of Power in Harriet Beecher Stowe's DRED, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 
15-30, Aimed at inciting the public against the evils of slavery, Stowe’s novel Dred: A Tale of the 
Great Dismal Swamp (1856) uses the intertwined lives of vicious slave-owner Tom, his bondsman 
half-brother Harry, and the insurrectionist Dred to create mimetic patterns revealing that 
oppression enslaves not only blacks but whites and thus makes violence endemic in Southern 
culture. Striving for an alternative to slavery and male dominance, the novel bases its hope on a 
matriarchal model of order and harmony, a model that it is unable to realize successfully.E.E.W. 


Henry David Thoreau 


91-948. Dombrowski, Daniel A. Thoreau, Sainthood and Vegetarianism, AmTQ, 60, June 1986, 
25-36. Though few commentators treat Thoreau’s advocacy of vegetarianism favorably, it is 
defensible. The defense rests not merely on his claim that vegetarianism purifies the self for 
contemplation, but also on the grounds advanced by Oriental, Greek and Transcendental 
vegetarians (e.g. one should harm neither sentient beings nor those lacking the ability to reason). 
Thoreau’s approach to vegetarianism exemplifies a sainthood, forcing others to consider the 
possibility that meat-eating is morally reprehensible. Despite claims to the contrary, Thoreau was 
not a “food crank”; his vegetarianism needs further study. C.M.J. 
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91-949, Egan, Kenneth V., Jr. Thoreau’s Pastoral Vision in WALKING, AmTQ, 57, July 1985, 21- 
30. Thoreau’s essay “Walking” a chapter in his Walden, shares images and values with Virgil’s 
pastoral tradition. The persona saunters from city to nature, reflecting and making acquaintances 
along the way. Returning to the city, the persona serves as ambassador for nature, and — as envoy 
of Imagination and Reason, especially with regard to nature — the persona reveals how 
civilization and culture can grow and be regenerated. Thoreau transmitted in this essay a pastoral 
vision (i.e a perception of nature’s beauty and the means for individual, emotional, intellectual, 
spiritual and societal fulfillment). C.M.J. 


91-950. Marshall, Ian. Thoreau’s Walden Odyssey, AmMTQ, 59, March 1986, 53-62. Since 
Thoreau’s excursions were leisurely, not harried, encounters with nature, a claim that Thoreau 
allied himself with Homer’s Ulysses would seem erroneous — but close inspection supports it. In 
Walden, Thoreau alluded to classical myths, motif metaphors and parallels. Thoreau adapted 
myths, shifting their perspectives, to serve his argument. CMJ. 


91-951. Neufeldt, Leonard. Praetextus as Text: Editor-Critic Responses to Thoreau’s Journal, 
AzQ, 46, 4, 1990, 27-72. The diversity of types of material (e.g., diary entries, quotations, 
compositions designed for publication, notes on reading) and problems in chronology due to ` 
successive revisions have meant that Thoreau’s manuscript Journal has been subjected to widely 
differing editorial strategies. Its earliest editors selected, combined and revised Journal passages to 
fit their conception of genteel nature writing. Subsequent editors selected for publication those 
portions that supported their views of Thoreau’s psychological make-up. With the advent of 
deconstruction, cultural criticism and new historicism, the editors of the new Princeton 
University Press edition must rethink the alternatives available to them in producing Thoreau’s 
text. Conversely, literary critics analyzing the Journal must be aware that any editorial strategy 
inevitably diminishes the Journal’s multiplicity. W.B. 


William Henry Timrod 


91-952. Lemay, J.A. Leo. The Origins of the Humor of the Old South, SLJ, 23, 2, 1991, 3-13. 
Features of the literary humor of the Old South appear in earlier English literature and in folk 
culture, rituals, storytelling, anecdotes, and colonial writing, as evidenced in at least ten key works 
anticipating the humorists of the Old South. In addition, the poetry and fiction of the hitherto 
unknown Charleston poet, William Henry Timrod, (1792-1838) increase our understanding of 
the American background of ante-bellum Southern humor from the time of the Revolution to 
1830. His son would later become the South’s Civil War poet, Henry Timrod (1828-1867).E.E.W. 


Mark Twain 


91-953. Berkove, Lawrence I. “Nobody Writes to Anybody Except to Ask a Favor”: New 
Correspondence between Mark Twain and Dan De Quille, MTJ, 26, 1, 1988, 2-21. Letters reveal 
that the friendship between Twain and De Quille evolved into a mutually career-advancing 
relationship as they worked on getting De Quille’s The Big Bonanza (1876) published. Twain 
hoped for financial gain via De Quille’s inside track with the silver mining magnates, and De 
Quille used Twain’s name and agency to influence the publisher. M.E.B. 


91-954. David, Beverly R. What’s in a Name? Twain's Goethe Hero in A TRAMP ABROAD, 
MTJ, 26, 1, 1988, 30-2. Twain used the name Götz von Berlichingen to bypass censors, knowing 
that German readers would catch the obscene allusion. M.E.B. 


91-955. Leath, Helen L. AN INTERVIEW WITH MISTER MARK TWAIN: A 
TRANSLATION, MTJ, 26, 1, 1988, 25-9. A minor Romanian writer, Vasile Pop, wrote of a 
fictitious 1906 encounter in Vienna with Mark Twain. The piece reveals Twain’s reputation in 
Romania. M.E.B. 


91-956. Pitcher, E.W. Huck Finn as Sarah Williams: a Predecent for the Discovery Trick, N&Q, 
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38, 3, 1991, 324. This “trick” by means of which Huck’s sex is uncovered was reported in a 
Charleston newspaper of 1786. Suspicious of two characters dressed as country giris seeking 
shelter, a wily farmer discovers them to be boys by tossing nuts into their laps and observing their 
mode of catching them. Widely reprinted, anecdotes like this could easily have come to Twain’s 
attention, J.S.P. 


91-957. Ryan, Francis J. Educational Perspectives in Mark Twain's LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, SIH, 18, 1, 1991, 56-68. Twain had opinions on practically every phase of 
American culture, including education; but it is puzzling why most Twain scholars have generally 
ignored his comments upon education in his letters and lectures. An analysis of education can be 
undertaken by examining Life On The Mississippi, which contains a kaleidoscopic view of 
teaching and learning grounded in Twain’s only detailed account of his apprenticeship as a club 
pilot on a Mississipp’steamboat. His account presents various teaching strategies and principles 
of learning that anticipate those since formulated by pedagogical theorists and 
practitioners. G.A.C. 


91-958. Scharnhorst, Gary. ‘Also, Some Gin”: More Excerpts from Mark Twain’s San Francisco 
Letters of 1865-66, MTJ, 26, 1, 1988, 22-4. Portions of two of Twain’s columns in the Virginia City 
Daily Territorial Enterprise were omitted from the Mark Twain Project’s Early Tales and 
Sketches 1851-1864. M.E.B. 


Walt Whitman 


91-959. Asselineau, Roger. Walt Whitman and W.R. Alger’s POETRY OF THE EAST, AmTQ, 
57, July 1985, 59-60. Evidence shows that Whitman was not indebted to W.R. Alger for an 
anecdote comparing the uses of a poet and a rose (sometimes translated as the Garden of Saadi) 
that Alger included in his introduction to Poetry of the East (1856). Whitman, like Alger and 
Emerson (see his Rhodora, 11. 10-11, of 1834), probably was familiar with English translations 
(1808, 1823) of the popular work containing the anecdote. [Article refers to G. Scharnhorst's 
W.R. Alger... Part II, in AmTQ Winter 1982.] C.M.J. 


91-960. Duncan, J.L. Whitman and the Form Complete, lowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 100-125. Unlike 
Emerson, Whitman believed the body was part of the self. In his poetry, he tallies objects to 
transform the material (body) into the ideal (soul), and thereby he creates the form 
complete. C.E.F, 


91-961. Postma, Pamela. Self-Marriage, Dream Children, and the Poetic Imagination: A New 
Reading of Whitman’s TWENTY-EIGHT YOUNG MEN, AmTQ, 61, Oct. 1986, 37-45. A short, 
yet problematic poem, section 11 of “Song of Myself”, is a key to puzzles in Whitman’s poetic 
identity. The “imaginary union” of a woman with bathers (she as mistress and mother, wife and 
comrade, simultaneously; they both lovers and sons) is a metaphor for the process of the poetic 
imagination wherein the poet fuses male and female principles (i.e physicality and spirituality), 
while incorporating mythic and numerological symbolism, into an amalgam of poetic 
composition. More than an extraneous scene with a riddle, this poem je a paradigm for 
Whitman’s concept of generativeness and poem-making, a helpful key for unlocking mysteries in 
the poet’s consciousness, his identity as a man, and aspects typical of some strains in the 
development of American literature. C.M.J. 
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91-962. Lewes, Darby. Gynotopia: A Checklist of Nineteenth-Century Utopias By American 
Women, Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 29-41. A 
broad by not exhaustive checklist of “58 Utopian Works by Nineteenth-Century American 
Women” published from 1836-1900 indicates earliest publication, subsequent and modern 
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editions and summarizes the contents. This largely ignored literature expresses shared 
dissatisfaction with society’s limited, patriarchal vision and advances alternative models. W.G.A. 


General 


91-963. Van Leer, David. (rev.-art.: David Reynolds, Beneath the American Renaissance: The 
Subversive Imagination in the Age of Emerson and Melville, NY: Knopf, 1988); and David 
Leverenz, Manhood and the American Renaissance, Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP, 1989.) Legacy: A 
Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 61-63. David Reynolds analyzes 
the incorporation of contemporary motifs by canonized authors — Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Poe, and Dickinson — and argues for the energy and complexity 
of uncanonized popular authors. David Leverenz examines a wide sample of prose by both men 
and women and argues that three differing ideologies of manhood — patrician gentility, artisan 
independence and competitive individualism — competed in mid-nineteenth-century writing. This 
pioneering account will help create a theoretically sophisticated male studies. W.G.A. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Alice Brown 


91-964. Fisken, Beth Wynne. PROFILES: Alice Brown, 1857-1948, Legacy: A Journal of 
Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 51-57. Brown, remarkable for volume and 
variety and once praised for her fusion of the genius of Mary Wilkins Freeman and the 
craftsmanship of Sarah Orne Jewett, is largely forgotten today. She explores the demands of life 
and art and in her regional sketches creates characters with unconventional freedoms. An excerpt 
from “At Sudleigh Fair” Meadow Grass (1895) is included (56-57). W.G.A. 


Kate Chopin 


91-965. Anastasopoulou, Maria. Rites of Passage in Kate Chopin’s THE AWAKENING, SLI, 23, 
2, 1991, 19-30. Chopin’s novel (1899) follows protagonist Edna through acts which constitute 
rites of passage leading to her awakening and revolt. But Edna fails to complete the passage 
because she is trapped in the ages-old patriarchal tradition of female domesticity that prevents her 
from entering the male world of responsibility and creativity. E.E.W. 


91-966. Malzahn, Manfred. The Strange Demise of Edna Pontellier, SLJ, 23, 2, 1991, 31-9. In 
Chopin’s The Awakening (1899), Edna’s suicide has long puzzled critics who find no convincing 
reason for the death in the action as narrated. The death does make sense, however, within the 
symbolic structure of the work. As a psychological] novel, it is a tale of terror, the credible story of 
a woman whose effort to discard her fictitious self unleashes forces beyond her control. E.E.W. 


Mary Hallock Foote 


91-967. Maguire, James H. COEUR d’ALENE and ANGLE OF REPOSE: Justice and the 
Quality of Mercy, WeS, 8, 1, 1991, 39-48. Foote’s Coeur d'Alene (1894) based on a violent 
confrontation between union and non-union miners, and Stegner’s Angle of Repose (1971) based 
` on material from Foote’s life and letters, are similar in that the narrator in each makes moral 
judgements inconsistent with the novel’s moral pronouncements. The two works differ, however, 
in that Stegner’s would temper justice with mercy. E.E.W. 


Henry James 


91-968. Berkson, Dorothy. Why Does She Marry Osmond? The Education of Isabel Archer, 
AmTQ, 60, June 1986, 53-71. Debates on two issues persist about James’s Portrait of a Lady 
(1881), a story structured around the concept of marriage as women’s destiny. Why does the 
protagonist choose not to marry a magnate or an army man but a deceptive egotist? and why does 
she not leave him after discovering his true character? Viewed as a paradigmatic 19th-century 
novel of female initiation into a culture in which naiveté changes to knowledge only with the 
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maturity that comes through the experience obtained in marriage, the work presents an 
independent woman choosing an autonomous, not an aggressive or a paternalistically 
benevolent, man. Afterwards she make a mature decision, not in renunciation, but based on her 
“maternal strain”, centering on a stepdaughter coming of age. CMJ. 


91-969. Dalke, Anne French. So Much Drawing And So Little Composition: The Literary 
Criticism of Henry James and the Novels of George Eliot, AmTQ, 58, Dec. 1985, 63-72. The 
various conflicting judgments James passed on literary works (e.g. George Eliot’s) are decisive in 
defining his bent in literary criticism. He judged Eliot by the American literary tradition (i.e. the 
Emersonian/Transcendental tradition that favored the individual over society) while viewing 
from a British perspective. He faulted her “microscopic observation” especially as feminine but 
later praised the “importance of exactness”; he otherwise misjudged her. Only after a stay in 
France when James became aware of French technique did he learn “accurate application” and 
come to understand, and judge, writers’ works — as, eventually George Eliot’s — on their own 
terms. C.M.J. 


91-970. Person, Leland S., Jr. Henry James, George Sand, and the Suspense of Masculinity, 
PMLA, 106, 3, 1991, 515-28. James’s essays on French novelists, written during the time he was 
writing Hugh Merrow and publishing The Ambassadors, allowed him to measure his own writing 
by the standards of the male writers, Flaubert, Zola and Balzac. But both the story and the novel 
raised the question of gender identity; George Sand, by pluralizing her feminity, had forced James 
to redefine his own masculine identity and to find himself suspended between Balzac and Sand, as 
masculine but masculine in the plural term. J.H.Ro. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


91-971. Jewett, Sarah Orne. TOM’S HUSBAND, Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century 
Women Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 30-37. (Rot, Jewett’s short story "Tome Husband” first 
appeared in the February 1882 issue of Atlantic Monthly] W.G.A. 


91-972. Maik, Thomas A. Reclaiming Paradise: Role Reversal as Liberation in Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s TOM’S HUSBAND, Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 7, 1, 
Spring 1990, 23-29. In “Tom’s Husband”, a transition between the female polarities of 
independence and community that Josephine Donovan identifies in Jewett’s writing, self- 
fulfillment and human development through reason and cooperation replace the masculine 
ideology of Social Darwinism. W.G.A. 


91-973. Wittenberg, Judith Bryant. Re-Vision and Transformation: DEEPHAVEN and 
CRANFORD, CQ, 27, 3, 1991, 121-31. Exploring Deephaven’s connection to concepts in 
Cranford illuminates how original the former truly is in exploring new psycho-social 
possibilities. L.M.S. 


Sidney Lanier 


91-974. Gwynn, R.S. Looking for Sidney, Shenandoah, 39, 2, 1989, 57-67. Sidney Lanier 
continues to fascinate, perhaps more as cultural icon than poet. But if the historic Lanier seems 
today uncompelling, Andrew Hudgins’ After the Lost War (1988), which attempts to revitalize 
Lanier by providing him with a modern sensibility, yields mixed results. Possibly intending to 
“raise the esteem in which Lanier is considered”, Hudgins’ poetic sequence of dramatic monologs 
in fact offers a “damning critique’ of Romanticism generally and of Lanier’s poetics 
particularly. B.K.H. 


Frank Norris 


91-975. Litton, Alfred G. The Kinetoscope in McTEAGUE: “The Crowning Scientific Achievement 
of the Nineteenth Century’, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 107-12. McTeague’s presentation and 
demonstration of the already out-dated kinetoscope as a new scientific miracle is one of many 
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elements in the novel that reveal his inability to understand and adapt to changing economic, 
professional, and social circumstances and that ultimately lead to his degenerating into an 
animalistic state. E.E.W. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford 


91-976. Tucker, Amy. (rev.-art.: Harriet Prescott Spofford, “The Amber Gods” and Other Stories, 
Alfred Bendixen, ed., New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP, 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth- 
Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 68-69. A new edition of 10 tales by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford skows her transmutation of conventions of male-dominated genres: symbolic romance, 
frontier tales, detective fiction and gothic tales. W.G.A. 


Celia Thaxter 


91-977. White, Barbara A. PROFILE: Celia Thaxter, 1835-1894, Legacy: A Journal of 
Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 59-64. The life of Celia Thaxter, a realistic 
nature writer and probably the best known female poet of late nineteenth-century America, 
demonstrates both the capacities of and limitations for women of her time. [Reprints of poems 
and a prose selection are appended.] W.G.A. 


Edith Wharton 


91-978. Bendixen, Alfred. (rev.-art.: RB WD Lewis and Nancy Lewis, eds., The Letters of Edith 
Wharton, Scribner’s: NY, 1988.) 

Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 66-68. A selection of 
letters that reveal Wharton’s private life and friendships supplements Lewis’s 1975 biography by 
reproducing about ten per cent of the Wharton archive. . W.G.A. 


91-979. Keyser, Elizabeth Lennox. “The Ways in Which the Heart Speaks’: Letters in THE 
REEF, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 95-106. While writing The Reef (1912), Wharton shared the creative 
process with her former lover, Morton Fullerton, on whose literary criticism she relied. By so 
doing, she not only exorcised her anguish over their failed romance but also may have exacted 
from him a subtle penance in that the novel’s hero is an unflattering representation of Fullerton 
himself who, like the novel’s hero, failed to return or destroy her love letters, the media through 
which her heart had spoken. Today, the contents of her letters reveal the meanness of his spirit 
and the largeness of hers. E.E.W. 


91-980. Raphael, Lev. Edith Wharton at Pavillon Colome, or, A House is Not Always a Home, 
SIH, 18, 1, 1991, 69-77. Wharton in her home north of Paris, Pavillon Colombe, wrote The Age of 
Innocence, which has two little houses in it of biographical and critical interest. Her little house at 
Pavillon Colombe represents an escape from the world of perfection, the world of surfaces that 
Wharton had both suffered in and attempted to conquer. G.A.C. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson 


91-981. Dean, Sharon L. Homeward Bound: The Novels of Constance Fenimore Woolson, Legacy: 
A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 17-28. In Anne (1882), For the 
Major (1883), East Angels (1886), Jupiter Lights (1889), and Horace Chase (1894) Woolson 
juxtaposes naive and complex women to observe and examine society’s influence on their choices 
in marriage and securing a home. W.G.A. 


91-982. Kier, Kathleen. (rev.-art.: Constance Fenimore Woolson, Women Artists, Women Exiles: 
“Miss Grief” and Other Stories, Joan Myers Weimer, ed. and with an introduction, New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers U.P., 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 
7, 1, Spring 1990, 70-71. While ‘““Weimer’s collection centers on the isolation and alienaticn’ 
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resulting from consignment to 'woman’s sphere”, Woolson’s works may be linked with those of 
James, Poe, Hawthorne, Whitman and Chopin. W.G.A. 


Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman 


91-983. Rose, Jane Atteridge. Recovering Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman and THE CHILD OF THE 
STATE, Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Woman Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 39-43. 
Although Wyman’s small literary output remains unrecognized, renewed interest in history, 
culture and feminism make her work worth recovering. “The Child of the State” examines class 
and gender inequality. e WGA. 


91-984. Wyman, Lillie Buffum Chase. THE CHILD OF THE STATE, Legacy: A Journal of 
Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 44-57. [This early Wyman story was 
published in Atlantic Monthly 40 (1877) under the pseudonym of SA LEM and in Wyman’s 
collected edition Poverty Grass, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1886.] W.G.A. 


Fiction 
91-985, Apthorp, Elaine Sargent. Sentiment, Naturalism, and the Female Regionalist, Legacy: A 
Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 7, 1, Spring 1990, 3-21. Domestic 
Sentimentalists and the Naturalists differ in assumptions about human nature and effective 
narrative technique. The survival of the domestic novelists’ assumptions in works by later women 
writers shows the influence of female socialization and consequent systems of beliefs on an 


aesthetic corresponding to female experience. Comparisons of works of Stowe, Davis, Jewett and 
Freeman with those of Crane, Dreiser and Norris underscore this difference. W.G.A. 


91-986. Littenberg, Marcia. (rev.-art.: Sarah Way Sherman, Sarah Orne Jewett, and American 
Persephone, Hanover, N.H.: U.P. of New England, 1989; and Josephine Donovan, After the Fall: 
The Demeter-Persephone Myth in Wharton, Cather, and Glasgow, University Park, PA.: 
Pennsylvania State U.P., 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 7, 1, 
Spring 1990, 65-67. Because Sherman emphasizes the liberation and Donovan the captivity in the 
Demeter-Persephone myth, their interpretations differ. W.G.A. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Nelson Algren . 
91-987. Ellison, Burns. The First Annual Nelson Algren Memorial Game, lowaR, 18, 1, 1988, 61- 
97. [Ellison reminisces about Nelson Algren.] C.E.F. 
Sherwood Anderson 


91-988. Fankhauser, Miriam K. A Look Back at WINESBURG, OHIO, the Real Setting, OQ, 34, 
3, 1991, 147-55. “Highly inadequate and grossly inaccurate” describes the map of Winesburg 
appearing in the book. Two maps, one nineteenth century and one twentieth, plus other sources, 
permit reconstruction of the real Winesburg at the end of the last century. A trustworthy map ca. 
1890 can be constructed using historical fact and real-life prototypes of characters in the book. 
Clyde, OH, where Anderson lived, was the prototype for Winesburg. [To be concluded.] J.S.P. 


Ann Beatie 


91-989. Wyatt, David. Ann Beatie, SoR, 28, 1, 1992, 145-159. Beattie’s work up to the mid- 
eighties exhibits a steady access of warmth and a willingness to extend it. In her ninth book, What 
Was Mine (1991) she can imagine a woman who can give away rather than hoard or envy love. 
Her mistrust of story had curtailed her own imagination, inhibited her will to impose shape. Her 
most hopeful work tries to oppose the woes of consumption with the risks of production. Her 
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imagination has always been deeply parental. By her seventh book, she abandoned irony for 
ambiguity, ccolness for arousal. L.J.D. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


91-990. Richardson, James. Becoming Elizabeth Bishop, Poetry, 157, 3, 1990, 159-67. (rev.-art.: 
David Kalstone, Becoming a Poet: Elizabeth Bishop with Marianne Moore and Robert Lowell, ed. 
Robert Hemenway, New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1989.) With no “theory to push”, 
David Kalstone “can let [Elizabeth] Bishop play all the contradictory roles . . . she must have 
played” in her relationships with poets Marianne Moore and Robert Lowell, Kalstone’s book 
portraying Bishop “wavering between lives” as he listens in her work to “the internal murmur 
which is not the influence but the confluence of poets and friends”. B.K.H. 


Robert Bly 


91-991. Gaines, Charles. Robert Bly, Wild Thing, Esquire, 116, 4, 1991, 224-8. Jron John, Bly’s 
longtime best-seller, brings together his work “with myth and men” over a decade, as 
idiosyncrasies of thought and feeling fuse with the book’s theme. Books of verse involve him as 
original author, translator, and editor. Over the years his poetry has become "less musical . . . and 
deeper”. Blake, Lorca, Neruda, and Robert Graves represent influences on him, but in his mature 
work he speaks uniquely. Concerned about the father-son relationship, Bly argues in Iron John 
that we inhabit a fatherless culture. J.S.P. 


Arna Bontemps 


DH 


91-992. Reagan, Daniel. Voices of Silence: The Representation of Orality in Arna Bontemps 
BLACK THUNDER, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 71-83. Based on an actual slave rebellion, Bontemps’ 
Black Thunder: Gabriel's Revolt: Virginia 1800 (1936) juxtaposes the white written culture and the 
black oral culture to show that the white society systematically silences and eliminates black 
voices from history and publication. The novel suggests that Black American cultural identity 
exists not in writing but in oral discourse, and that a printed text of the discourse not only distorts 
the social and communal nature of oral expression but also fails rhetorically and sociologically as 
a means to revolutionary change. E.E.W. 


Frederick Busch 


91-993. Greiner, Donald J. An Interview with Frederick Busch, IowaR, 18, 2, 1988, 147-173. 
{Busch discusses publishing fiction in the U.S., contemporary American literature, novels, 
education, and his own work C.E.F. 


Truman Capote 


91-994. Plimpton, George. Was This the Greatest Party?, Esquire, 116, 5, 1991, 134-40, 177. 
Capote’s gala of 28 Nov., 1966, “the largest private party ever given”, drew celebrities from all 
walks of life. Literary figures attending included Plimpton, William Styron, Norman Mailer, 
John Knowles, and Louis Auchincloss. [Each guest offers one or more comments on the 
event.] J.S.P. 


Ron Carlson 


91-995. Hopkins, Brooke (interviewer). Ron Carlson Goes to Plan B, WeS, 8, 2, 1991, 23-36. 
[Central to Carlson’s writing is his concern with domestic issues, husband-wife and parent-child 
relationships, adult anxiety and fear of failure, the male psyche and insecurity, and contemporary 
history and regionalism as components of fiction, as shown in his previous works and his 
forthcoming collection of short stories Plan B, due out in late 1991] E.E.W. 


Robert Coover 


91-996. Mackey, Louis. Robert Coover’s Dirty Stories: Allegories of Reading in SEVEN 
EXEMPLARY FICTIONS, lowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 100-121. Unlike Cervantes’ novellas, which are 
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exemplary because they tell good stories well, Pricksongs and Descants exercises the imagination 
because the stories are allegories narrating the impossibility of reading. C.E.F: 


James Dickey 


91-997. Suarez, Ernest. Emerson in Vietnam: Dickey, Bly and the New Left, SLI, 23, 2, 1991, 77-97. . 
Dickey’s works as exemplified in three selected poems express his belief that human violence is 
inherent and that the loss of aggressiveness castrates and limits experience, a philosophical view 
with origins in the Emersonian tradition. After the escalation of the Vietnam war, Robert Bly and 
the New Left condemned Dickey, as act revealing that history and world circumstances 
profoundly influence how critics value or devalue a visionary writer and his works. ° EEW. 


Rita Dove 


91-998. Schneider, Steven. Coming Home: An Interview with Rita Dove, IowaR, 19, 3, 1989, 112- 
123. [Dove answers questions about winning the Pulitzer Prize, Thomas and Beulah, and writingin 
general.] C.E.F. 


Theodore Dreiser 


91-999. Brennan, Stephen C. THE FINANCIER: Dreiser’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell, SAmF, 
19, 1, 1991, 55-69. Through the character of Cowperwood who never figures out how life is 
organized, Dreiser intimates in The Financier (1912) that moral order is grounded in the mystery, 
wonder, and terror of life, and that creative labor eases life’s woes. The novel’s pervasive religious 
imagery suggests a universe of timeless forces and contrarieties, with man the central figure in an 
archetypal drama of fall and redemption. E.E.W. 


W.E.B. DuBois 


91-1000. Franklin, John Hope. W.E.B. DuBois: A Personal Memoir, MR, 31, 3, 1990, 409-28. 
{Franklin tells of his personal and professional relationship with DuBois from his first seeing 
DuBois in 1926, when Franklin was 11 years old. The gradually developing relationship 
continued until Franklin gave the principal address at the memorial for DuBois in Nov., 
1963.] J.H.Ro. 


Finley Peter Dunne 


91-1001. Furnas, J.C. The True American Sage, AmSch, 60, 4, 1991, 570-74. Though use of Irish 
dialect for his persona, Martin J. Dooley, a Chicago bartender, has caused him te fall into neglect, 
Finley Peter Dunne deserves recognition as our national humorist. His career had much in 
common with that of Samuel Clemens, but Dunne wrote more consistently brilliant prose. With 
shrewd, witty insights into a nation that was urbanizing and asserting itself globally, he countered 
pretentious folly and moral camouflage with balanced wisdom. S.G.K. 


John Ehle 


91-1002. Lang, John. The Shape of Love: The Motif of Sacrifice in Two Novels by John Ehle, SLJ, 
23, 1, 1990, 65-78. Ehle’s The Journey of August King (1971) and Winter People (1982) envision a 
human community dependent on the self-sacrificial acts of the novels’ central characters. 
Recognizing not only humanity’s potential for evil but also its capacity for love and self-sacrifice, 
the fiction affirms humanity’s nobility and shows that an individual is indeed a moral force within 
the larger society. E.E.W. 


TS. Eliot 


91-1003. Ackerley, Chris. T.S. Eliot’s Superfetation of “tò én", N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 341-2. Eliot’s 
knowledge of Greek and attention to detail suggest that the continued use of this Greek phrase 
with the diacritical markings as shown, “a most unusual form”, probably is intentional. This 
form, “deceptively simple”, grammatically neuter but possessing ‘“‘superfetatory power”, acts “as 
a figure of the Logos”. J.S.P. 
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91-1004. Chandran, K. Narayana. Echoes of THE WASTE LAND in Dylan Thomas’s AND 
DEATH SHALL HAVE NO DOMINION, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 346-7. In phrasing and theme 
Thomas’s poem is indebted to Eliot’s. J.S.P. 


91-1005. Chandran, K. Narayana. T.S. Eliot and A.E. Housman: a Borrowing, N&Q, 38, 3, 1991, 
342-3. Eliot's injunction in East Coker III to his soul to “be still” echoes Housman’s in A 
Shropshire Lad 48. Whereas Housman’s lines offer little if any comfort, however, Eliot’s suggest 
patience and Christian comfort. J.S.P. 


91-1006. Chandran, K. Narayana. T.S. Eliot’s COUSIN NANCY and a Nursery Riddle, N&Q, 
38, 3, 1991, 341. Eliot’s Nancy Ellicott derives from the riddle nursery rhyme character of Nancy 
Etticoat, but whereas the latter verse is simple, Eliot’s is complex; and whereas “Etticoat” (a 
candle) stays put, “Ellicott” is active. Her aunts are unsure of their feelings for her; she is terribly 
modern. J.S.P. 


91-1007. Horgan, Paul. To Meet Mr. Eliot: Three Glimpses, AmSch, 60, 3, 1991, 407-13. When 
Horgan first met Eliot, in New York in 1956, he sensed a ruefulness behind his wit. In Dallas in 
1958, Eliot, rejuvenated by marriage to 30-year-old Valerie, gave a memorably powerful and 
eloquent public reading. He came to Middletown, Connecticut in 1963 for a meeting of the 
Wesleyan University Press, but his health was failing and the atmosphere joyless. S.G.K. 


91-1008. Schwartz, Joseph. T.S. Eliot’s Idea of the Christian Poet, Rena, 43, 3, 1991, 215-227. 
Eliot’s attitude toward his criticism provides a method of analyzing a subject by asking the 
quesiton: How far, and in what ways, did his idea of the Christian poet evolve in the course of his 
life? Such questions can be raised without being forced to conclude that "at any given time [Eliot] 
could speak with equal firmness and dignity on both sides of almost any issue”. The evidence 
indicates there was a change in his continuing probes at the idea of the Christian poet. As Eliot’s 
instinct found its home, and his post-conversion fervor deepened throughout his life, the 
“predictable” change occurred. G.A.C, 


Ralph Ellison 


91-1009. Kostelanetz, Richard. An Interview with Ralph Ellison, lowaR, 19, 3, 1989, 1-10. [Ina 
1965 interview, Ellison answers questions about Morteza Sprague (a friend), Tuskegee 
University, writing, Eliot, living near Harlem, and Negro culture.] C.E.F. 


William Faulkner 


91-1010. Hoffman, Daniel. The Last of the Chickasaws, Shenandoah, 39, 1, 1989, 51-9. Derridean 
deconstructions of Faulkner, such as John T. Matthews’ The Play of Faulkner's Language, detach 
the novels from “any reality external to the texts” and yield interesting but “egregious 
misinterpretations”, as an analysis of “The Old People” (from Go Down, Moses) reveals. Here, 
historical imagination proves necessary unless the reader wishes to lose faith in “the authorial 
power of fiction”. B.K.H. 


91-1011. Irwin, John T. KNIGHT'S GAMBIT: Poe, Faulkner, and the Tradition of the Detective 
Story, AzQ, 46, 4, 1990, 95-116. The detective stories in Faulkner’s Knight Gambit frequently 
allude to Poe. “An Error in Chemistry” ingeniously combines “locked-room‘ (from “Murders in 
the Rue Morgue”) and “hidden-object” (from “The Purloined Letter”) motifs. As in the Dupin 
stories, the title story compares the battle of wits between criminal and detective to a chess game 
and reveals that the detective has a personal motive for solving the crime. “An Error in 
Chemistry” is the least successful because the mystery is resolved through deus ex machina. In 
“Knight’s Gambit”, however, Faulkner manages to adapt his artistic strengths to a genre that 
customarily subordinates poetic language and evocation of character to plot. W.B. 


91-1012. Wagner-Martin, Linda. Rosa Coldfield as Daughter: Another of Faulkner’s Lost 
Children, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 1-13. Through the poignancy and terror of Rosa colas 
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unvoiced life in Absalom, Absalom!, (1936), Faulkner examines the white Southern patriarchy, its 
treatment of women and children, the misuse of parental authority, and the long-term 
detrimental effects that deprivation of familial and romantic love can have on the person.E.E.W. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


91-1013. Schroeter, Joan G. Crisis, Conflict, and Constituting the Self: A Lacanian Reading of 
THE DEEPENING STREAM, CQ, 27, 3, 1991, 148-60. Fisher’s work has been unjustifiably 
neglected. Exploration of her novel shows the book’s concern with how the individual develops 
psychologically throughout life. R L.M.S. 


Richard Ford 


91-1014, Dupuy, Edward. The Confessions of an Ex-Suicide: Relenting and Recovering in Richard 
Ford’s THE SPORTSWRITER, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 93-103. In The Sportswriter (1986), narrator 
Frank considers suicide but relents and decides against it, thus becoming an ex-suicide. His 
talking about it serves as confession and reconciles for him the happiness and the loss in his life. 
By contrast, the unrelenting and unyielding Walter cannot relent and takes his own life. E.E.W. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


91-1015. Egan, Maureen L. (rev.-art: Polly Wynn Allen, Building Domestic Liberty: Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s Architectural Feminism, Amherst, Mass.: U of Massachusetts P, 1988.) Legacy: 
A Journal of Nineteenth-Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 65-66. A scholarly discussion 
of Gilman’s vision of domestic life links architecture, social history and Gilman’s writing and 
includes some hard-to-locate primary sources. W.G.A. 


91-1016. Hedges, Elaine. (rev.-art.: Sheryl L. Meyering, ed., Charlotte Perkins Gilman: The 
Woman and her Work, Ann Arbor: UMI Research P, 1989.) Legacy: A Journal of Nineteenth - 
Century Women Writers, 6, 2, Fall 1989, 63-64. This book is a fairly representative sample of 
contemporary Gilman criticism for which the focus and rationale are not always clear. W.G.A. 


91-1017. Robinson, Lillian S. Killing Patriarchy: Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the Murder Mystery, 
and Post-Feminist Propaganda, TSWL, 10, 2, 1991, 273-85. The killing of the villain in Gilman’s 
mystery Unpunished (c. 1929) symbolizes the “‘death of patriarchy”. Because of the common 
desire to escape the villain’s tyranny, there are many suspects, yet the larger enemy — patriarchy — 
escapes destruction even in the age of “postfeminism”. J.L.B. 


H.D. (Hilda Doolittie) 


91-1018. Davis, Dale. The Matter of Myrrhine for Louis, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 165-173. Two poems 
in the H.D. collection at Yale are actually by Richard Aldington and are published in The Love of 
Myrrhine and Konallis. C.E.F. 


91-1019. DuPlessis, Rachel Blau. Language Acquisition, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 252-283. In her novel 
H.D. uses the technique of palimpsest: the overwritten page. The mother is marginalized by the 
father, the text of dominance. C.E.F. 


91-1020. Friedman, Susan Stanford. Emergences and Convergences, LowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 42-56. 
[Friedman recounts her personal history as a reader, graduate student, and critic of H D. and how 
this history follows the rise of feminism in literary studies.] C.E.F. 


91-1021. Fromm, Gloria G. The Forging of H.D., Poetry, 153, 3, 1988, 160-72. Efforts by 
contemporary critics to shape Doolittle “into a ’major’ modern poet” the equal of Pound and 
Eliot require “a revision of the world that produced her, a revaluation of the criteria by which she 
was judged . . . and a redefinition of “major” . . .” Such revisionary criticism, which transforms 
Doolittle’s work into a “straight autobiography or feminist paradigm”, illustrates critical politics 
at its worst because it dishonors, misreads, and misrepresents Doolitte’s life and work. B.K.H. 
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91-1022. Guest, Barabara. The Intimacy of Biography, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 58-71. [Guest describes 
her feelings about biography in general and in particular how in her biography of H.D. she tried 
to convey through “invention and intuition” what H.D. though and the conditions under which 
she wrote] ` C.E.F. 


91-1023. Morris, Adalaide. H.D.'s H.D. BY DELIA ALTON, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 174-178. In 
trying to synthesize her writing, H.D. discovered a pattern of “dispersal and synthesis” in this 
particular text. [The text of “H.D. by Delia Alton‘ is included, pp. 180-221.] C.E.F. 


91-1024. Morris, Adalaide. Introduction: Writing, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 1-6. The writings in this 
special issife on H.D. show her continuing influence, in particular her perfection of the genre of the 
tribute. H.D.’s poetry is important because it shows that great poetry that is not divorced from life 


is not all written by men. C.E.F. 
91-1025. Schaffner, Perdita. Running, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 7-13. [Perdita Schaffner, H.D.’s 
daughter, reminisces about her mother, Bryher, and Kenneth McPherson.] C.E.F. 


91-1026. Silverstein, Louis H. Reveries of a Cataloguer, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 156-164. [Silverstein, 
Yale librarian and Bryher fan, describes cataloguing the H.D. papers at Beinecke Library.JC.E.F. 


91-1027. Smith, Paul. H.D.’s Flaws, lowaR, 16, 3, 1986, 77-86. H.D.’s work is important because 
it provides a forum for the discussion of canon formation, masculinist and feminist criticism, and 
feminism’s relationship to male domination. CEP. 


Donald Hall 


91-1028. Orr, Gregory. A Reading of Donald Hall's KICKING THE LEAVES, lowaR, 18, 1, 
1988, 40-47. “Kicking the Leaves” uses a metaphor from the vegetative world, but it is reconciling 
us to death, not life, Hall uses Homer’s metaphor of men as leaves but transforms it. C.E.F. 


Samuel Hazo 


91-1029. Sokolowski, David. An Interview with Samuel Hazo, Rena, 43, 3, 1991, 163-193. 
[Interviews with Hazo were conducted by Sokolowski in Pittsburg, PA, on August 5/6, 1988 and 
on March 18/19, 1988. The more than 50 questions asked cover aspects of Hazo’s life and work. 
As a poet, Hazo “resists the cliches of post-modernism in his determination to speak the truth 
about the ethereal rumors of the transcendent and the palpable... "7 G.A.C. 


Lillian Hellman 


91-1030. Titus, Mary. Murdering the Lesbian: Lillian Hellman's THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
TSWL, 10, 2, 1991, 215-32. Hellman’s unsung heroine commits suicide after confessing to 
forbidden lesbian desires that are experienced by all the female characters in the play. 
Contemporary feminists read contradictions between words and actions as premonitory signs: 
opposites are not easily denied, a fact that militates both for and against projected post-feminist 
objectives. J.L.B. 


Ernest Hemingway 


91-1031. Beversluis, John. Dispelling the Romantic Myth: A Study of A FAREWELL TO ARMS, 
HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 18-25. Romantic interpretation of A Farewell to Arms ignores Frederic Henry’s 
unsatisfactory relationship with Catherine and his failed retreat from a public to a private world. 
The novel is philosophical; beginning with his wounding, Henry moves from emotional and 
spiritual detachment toward self-knowledge. D.H.C. 


91-1032. Desnoyers, Megan Floyd. News from the Hemingway Collection, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 96-7. 
[Desnoyers describe materials, located at John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, related to A Farewell 
to Arms and The Garden of Eden. D.H.C. 
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91-1033. Donaldson, Scott. Censorship and A FAREWELL TO ARMS, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 85- 
93. Hemingway wrote Farewell (1929) at a time of severe literary censorship by social, religious, 
federal, and municipal authorities. Scribner’s gifted editor Maxwell Perkins served as middleman 
and mediator between the strait-laced publishers and the young Hemingway whose characters 
used objectionable language and engaged in tabooed activities and relationships in what some 
irate critics called venereal fiction. Although only Boston and Italy actually banned Farewell, the 
threat of censorship and suppression undoubtedly influenced Hemingway’s writing of the novel’s 
text, E.E.W. 


91-1034. Gajdusek, Robert E. 4 FAREWELL TO ARMS: The Psychodynamics of Integrity, ` 
HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 26-32. Recognizing both the self and the other is requisite to maintain identity 
in A Farewell to Arms. Frederic Henry’s willingness to accept the external realities of others, 
whether, for example, a model of love offered by Catherine or of war by Rinald’, costs him his 
integrity. Conversely, his relations with the barman and with Count Greffare reciprocal and 
disciplined, crossing into and returning from the territory of the other. D.H.C. 


91-1035. Houk, Walter. Will the Real Herrera Brothers Please Stand Up? HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 98-9, 
[Using the many mistakes involving the Herrera brothers in Norberto Fuentes’s Hemingway in 
Cuba, Houk reviews the correct usage of Spanish names.] D.H.C. 


91-1036. Lewis, Robert W. The Inception and Reception of AFAREWELL TO ARMS, HemR, 9, 
1, 1989, 91-5. A Farewell to Arms began as a story ten years after Hemingway’s experience in the 
Great War. The novel progressed during his stays in Key West, Piggott, Arkansas (where Pauline 
underwent a difficult Caesarean section), and Wyoming. Reception ranged from objections to his 
frank inclusion of sex, the war, and realistic language to the positive reviews of Henry Seidel 
Canby, Malcolm Cowley, and Clifton Fadiman. Questions about the depiction of Catherine 
Barkley and others and the success of blending war and love continue with today’s critical 
approaches. D.H.C. 


91-1037. Nolan, Jr., Charles J. Heller's Small Debt to Hemingway, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 77-81. 
Yossarian’s relationships with the nurses Duckett and Cramer and Nately’s conversations with 
the old, slovenly man echo Jake’s relationships with Catherine and Fergy and his conversations 
with Count Greffin A Farewell to Arms, but Joseph Heller transmutes the relationships and 
situations to fit the world of Catch-22. D.H.C. 


91-1038. Price, Alan. "Tam Not and Oid Fogey and You're Not a Young Ass”: Owen Wister and 
Ernest Hemingway, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 82-90. Examination of the correspondence of Hemingway, 
Wister, and Maxwell Perkins, 1928-29, shows the relationship between Hemingway and Wister 
was congenial. Wister did not finagle a copy of the proofs of A Farewell to Arms, but was invited 
to comment by Perkins and Hemingway. Hemingway’s often-reported letter denouncing Wister 
resulted from “health, financial, and artistic pressures” and a mistaken belief that Perkins and 
Wister were in collusion regarding the conclusion of the novel. D.H.C, 


91-1039. Smith, Paul. An Open Letter to Mike Reynolds, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 100-1. [In response to 
Michael Reynolds’s call for a historical explanation of "A Divine Gesture”, Smith humorously 
responds and sees the text as Hemingway’s celebration of love for Hadley and rebellion against 
his father.] D.H.C. 


91-1040. Solotaroff, Robert. Sexual Identity in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 2- 
17. In A Farewell to Arms, Frederic Henry slowly forsakes his male identity (activity and 
camaraderie) for its female component (passivity and loss of selfs separateness}. His needs and 
responses define Catherine Barkley. Masculine motifs resisting change and feminine motifs 
asserting generative processes express his sexual conflict. Combined, the suprapersonal motifs 
contribute unity and mythic power to the novel. D.H.C. 


91-1041. Stoneback, H.R. “Lovers’ Sonnets Turn’d to Holy Psalms”: The Soul's Song of 
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Providence, the Scandal of Suffering, and Love in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, HemR, 9, 1, 1989, 
33-76. Scene-by-scene analysis and examination of the importance of Catherine and the priest, 
Saint Anthony and religious references, the Abruzz’and places of dignity, and alternative titles, 
several ballad-inspired, reveal Frederic Henry’s “narrative meditation”, no later than six years 
after the events, on his wounding and recognition of the existence of his soul and his religious 


progression toward home and peace.  DHC 
Josephine Humphreys 


91-1042, Magee, Rosemary M. Continuity and Separation: An Interview with Josephine 
Humphrey$, SoR, 27, 4, 1991, 792-802. [In this interview, the award-winning novelist discusses the 
direction of her work, her approach to writing, and her thoughts about literature.] L.J.D. 


Zora Neale Hurston 


91-1043. Urgo, Joseph R. “The Tune is the Unity of the Thing”: Power and Vulnerability in Zora 
Neale Hurston’s THEIR EYES WERE WATCHING GOD, SLI, 23, 2, 1991, 40-54. Variations on 
the themes of strength and weakness, African-American identity, and gender relations 
characterize Hurston’s novel (1937). The tune, however, sings of power and survival, and of 
vulnerability as a source of strength and unity. E.E.W. 


Randall Jarrell 


91-1044. Shaw, Robert B. Rereading Randall Jarrell, Poetry, 158, 2, 1991, 100-13. (rev.-art.: 
William H. Pritchard, Randall Jarrell: A Literary Life, New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1990; Randall Jarrell, Selected Poems, ed. William H. Pritchard, New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 1990.) Despite William H. Pritchard’s biography and “energetic winnowing” of the 
poetry, Randall Jarreli’s life, particularly his final years, remains “elusive”, thanks in part to 
Pritchard’s taciturnity regarding Jarrell’s personal life apart from his writerly “predilections, 
tastes, affinities, enthusiasms . . .” Jarrell’s poetic reputation likewise remains problematic, 
questions of persona and tone making "a critical consensus . . . hard to obtain. .... ” BKH. 


Robinson Jeffers 


91-1045. Brophy, Robert. M.J. Murphy Masterbuilder and Tor House, RIN, 78, 1990, 23-27. [The 
item briefly describes the building of Tor House in 1919, with Jeffers working with the contractor 
as an unskilled laborer. The item provides a photograph of the builder and the itemized bill for the 


work and materials.] J,H.Ro. 
91-1046. Dickie, Jean Kellogg. Robinson Jeffers: A Remembrance, RIN, 79, 1991, 14-15. [The 
items tells of a brief visit with Jeffers in the fall of 1958.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1047. Drew, Fraser. Carmel and Cushendum: The Irish Influence on Robinson Jeffers, RIN, 80, 
1991, 14-21 & 26. [Rpt. from Eire-Ireland, III, 2, 1908, 72-82.] Robinson and Una Jeffers had Irish 
blood and beginning in 1929, he made four lengthy trips to Ireland (the first three with Una). His 
library contained many books about Ireland and Irish writers. In 1931, he published Descent to 
the Dead, 16 poems written in Ireland and Great Britain. In 1954, he published selections from 
Una’s travel journal titled Visits to Ireland. Two poems appeared in Thurso'’s Landing and Other 
Poems, and several new poems in The Selected Poetry (1938) concerned Ireland. Although later 
collections have no Irish poems, it is clear that, after California and ancient Greece, Ireland was 
Jeffers’s favorite locale for his writings. J.H.Ro. 


91-1048. Hunt, Tim. THE GREAT WOUND and the Problem of Reading THE BEGINNING 
AND THE END, RIN, 79, 1991, 18-25. Melba Berry Bennett in large part prepared Jeffers’s late 
poems from mss lent her after the poet’s death. The resulting collection The Beginning and the End 
resembles an exhibit of Jeffers’s work with Bennett as curator and should be read with that in 
mind. The impact of Bennett’s decisions clearly emerges in The Great Wound which she assembled 
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from 6 ms sheets which do not indicate that they were intended as a single poem. The main fault of 
the collection lies in the fact that Bennett did not characterize the material or the procedures she 
used in assembling the book. [Hunt provides two versions of the first verse paragraph of The 
Great Wound and the material Bennett used for the second and third verse paragraphs.]J.H.Ro. 


91-1049. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers — Mabel Dodge Luhan Letters, 1933: Excerpts, RIN, 80, 1991, 
22-26. [The item provides excerpts from Una’s letters dating from May to December and one 
undated letter in the 1933 file.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1050. Luhan, Mabel Dodge. Una and Robin, RIN, 81, 1992, 7-32. [Written in 1933 and first 
published as a keepsake by Friends of the Bancroft Library in 1976, the piece was edited by Mark 
Schorer. The memoir consists of Luhan’s impressions of Una and Robinson Jeffers and their life 
together. Frequent excerpts from Jeffers’s poetry illustrate particular moments and characteristics 
of their life together.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1051. Moore, John G. The Beginnings of Jeffers: A Few Notes for a History, a Biography, and an 
interpretation, RJN, 80, 1991, 9-13. [Rpt. from Aperitif, Oct. 1935, 6 & 13.] Jeffers’ first volume of 
poems, Flagons and Apples (1912), bears all three of his names. After that time, he dropped the 
name “John”. Also in this volume, many poems refer to a woman called Helen, who may have 
been a real person or a goddess. A certain Lenore M. claimed to be the model for Helen and 
suggested that his pessimism resulted from her rejection of his courtship. [The item includes a 
Jeffers letter to the editor of Aperitif denying the substance of the allegations. Printed in Aperitif, 
Nov. 1935.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1052. Powell, Lawrence Clark. Robinson Jeffers and His Garden, RIN, 80, 1991, 5-7. [Rpt. 
from Sunset Magazine, May, 1935, 11 & 66.] Robinson and Una Jeffers planted, as a windbreak 
and for privacy, a variety of trees around the courtyard walls of Tor House. They also planted an 
unusual garden, blending herbs, bushes, weeds and wildflowers. Critics of Jeffers’s poetry have not 
paid attention to his loving descriptions of western flowers and trees. J.H.Ro. 


91-1053. Schwab, Arnold. The Robin Connection: Robin Lampson and Robinson Jeffers, RIN, 78, 
1990, 41-55. [Schwab provides a biographical sketch of Robin Lampson’s life (1900-1978) and his 
relationship with Jeffers.] Since the correspondence between the two poets has not been released, a 
fully-documented account of the relationship is not yet possible. A gap in Lampson’s papers, 
from 1942 to 1970, makes the accounting even more difficult. Lampson, a poet-novelist among 
other things, admired Jeffers’ poetry although he did not agree with his philosophy of 
inhumanism. (A photograph of Lampson is included.) J.H.Ro. 


91-1054. Shaffer, Eric Paul. Inhabitation in the Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, Gary Snyder and Lew 
Welch, RIN, 78, 1990, 28-40. Thoreau in his essay “Walking” called for an American mythology 
which would require inhabitation, a knowledge and experience of the land. Gary Snyder, an 
actualizer of Thoreau’s theories, and his friend Lew Welch owed much to Jeffers in learning the 
importance of inhabitation. Jeffers emphasized accurate information and concern for the planet, 
finding his totem in the environment. Snyder insisted that one could not know the internal 
landscape without the external, and Welch asserted the need to break down distinctions — 
especially between person and place. J.H.Ro. 


91-1055. Williams, Jean E. In the Poet’s Path, RIN, 79, 1991, 16. [The item tells of passing by 
Jeffers and Una in the spring, of 1937, on the beach beneath the Pebble Beach Golf 
Course) JH Ro 


91-1056. Zaller, Robert. On Helen Vendler: A Response to Tim Hunt, RIN, 78, 1990, 20-22. [The 
item refers to Helen Vendler’s review (RJN, 77, 1990, 13-22) see AES 90-999 of Rock and Hawk by 
Jeffers and to Tim Hunt’s response (RJN, 77, 1990, 22-25) see AES 90-995. Zaller completely 
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disagrees with Vendler’s adverse criticism and takes Hunt to task for even the slightest agreement 
with Vendler.] J.H.Ro. 


Etheridge Knight 


91-1057. Allen, Frank. “We Free Singers Be”: Poetry and Etheridge Knight, lowaR, 16, 2, 1986, 
164-176, Reading Knight is not “comfortable” because his poetry comes from experience, and his 
use of the vernacular mirrors real complexity and tension. C.E.F. 


Aldo Leopold 
. 


91-1058. Paul, Sherman. The Husbandry of the Wild, IowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 1-18. In his writing, 
research ecologist Aldo Leopold reveals a concern for the wild, and his works show a change in 
consciousness from agronomy to ethics. C.E.F. 


Robert Lowell 


91-1059. Hart, Henry. Robert Lowell and the New Critical Sublime, SOR, 28, 2, 1992, 353-70. 
Ambivalence characterizes Lowell’s long interest in the sublime. Identifying with America’s 
violent, idealistic, and catastrophic quest for the sublime, Lowell joins it even as he excoriates it. 
He read Longinus as early as prep school. At Kenyon he studied the history of aesthetics as seen 
by Ransom and Tate, who made Longinus a patron saint of the New Criticism because of his 
insistence on the centrality of the aesthetic over the moral and the psychological. 
Temperamentally prone to enthusiasm, he strove to contain it by poetic form, later by chemicals. 
Steven’s “Esthetique du Mal” was an important influence on him. The sublime was always his 
muse, divine enchantress and femme fatale. L.J.D. 


91-1060. Herbert, Gary B. Master and Slave in Robert Lowell’s BENITO CERENO, Rena, 43, 4, 
1991, 292-302. Lowell’s Benito Cereno is about the slave-trade in early America only on a 
superficial level. Actually, it is a dramatization of the condition of slavery itself. The play leads 
harshly and abruptly to a conclusion that more often than not we refuse to draw: it shows that 
mastery and slavery are conditions of consciousness as much as they are physical and social 
conditions. G.A.C. 


Paule Marshall 


91-1061. Dance, Daryl Cumber. An Interview with Paule Marshall, SOR, 28, 1, 1992, 1-20. [This 
recently conducted interview focuses on Marshall’s new novel, Daughters (1991), “perhaps my 
most personal novel”, with references to her earlier work.] L.J.D. 


Bobbie Ann Mason 


91-1062. Booth, David. San’s Quest, Emmett’s Wound: Grail Motifs in Bobbie Ann Vasen: 
Portrait of America After Vietnam, SLJ, 23, 2, 1991, 98-109. By recasting the grail legend to 
include a female quester, Mason implies the inadequacy of the traditional fantasy about male 
control over fertility and culture, and suggests that a woman might restore the waste land and aid 
the wounded generation of men. E.E.W. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


91-1063, Brantley, Will. The Force of Flippancy: Edna Millay’s Satiric Sketches of the Early 1920s, 
CQ, 27, 3, 1991, 132-47. Milay’s satirical sketches catalog her attitudes toward provincialism, 
puritanism, and philistinism. L.M.S. 


Toni Morrison 


91-1064, Stryz, Jan. Inscribing an Origin in SONG OF SOLOMON, SAmF, 19, 1, 1991, 31-40. 
Morrison’s repudiation of traditional literary authority enables her to construct her own black 
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cosmology, make use of structural aspects of the biblical verses, and create the motherless 
heroine, Pilate, whose separation from physical origins mirrors the black psyche and black 
experience. The dissociation of novel and verses adds integrity to the novel. E.E.W. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


91-1065. Boyd, Brian. Foretaste of Exile, Shenandoah, 38, 4, 1988, 3-33. In danger of Bolshevik 
reprisals against his political activities in support of the liberal Constitutional Democratic Party, 
Nabokov’s father led his family into self-imposed exile in Crimea from November, 1917, to April, 
1919, when Nabokov left Russia for good. While exiled in Crimea, Nabokov’s enthfisiasms for 
butterflies, chess, and poetry flourished, his poetry matured and began to receive public 
recognition, and his meeting with Maximilian Voloshin introduced him to the metrical theories of 
Andrey Bely. These personal events and the political events amid which they occurred helped 
shape Nabokov’s later artistic techniques, themes and aesthetic ideals. [This essay constitutes 
chapter eight of the author’s forthcoming two-volume biography of Nabokov.] B.K.H. 


91-1066. Shields, David. Autobiographic Rapture and Fictive Irony in SPEAK, MEMORY and 
THE REAL LIFE OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT, lowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 44-54. Nabokov’s 
autobiography, Speak, Memory, and his first English novel, The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, 
assert respectively the primacy of autobiography and fiction. C.E.F. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


91-1067. Early, Gerald. The Grace of Slaughter: A Review Essay of Joyce Carol Oates’s ON 
BOXING, lowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 173-186. On Boxing reexamines ideas in Oates’s earlier novel, With 
Shuddering Fall (1964), in particular the notion that the appeal of sports such as boxing is that the 
athlete is used up or destroyed by the very thing he excels at. Also, On Boxing can be compared to 
Barthes’s essay “The World of Wrestling”. C.E.F. 


Flannery O’Connor 


91-1068. Babinec, Lisa S. Cyclical Patterns of Domination and Manipuiation in Flannery 
O’Connor’s Mother-Daughter Relationships, FOB, 19, 1990, 9-29. Good Country People, 
Revelation, and A Circle in the Fire reveal the damaging aspects of mother-daughter relationships 
in O’Connor’s fiction. In the three stories, the mothers’ attempts to dominate and manipulate 
their daughters result in retaliation by the daughters and inhibition of their normal maturations. 
Finally, the absence of the fathers affects the daughters’ social interaction with men and further 
strains the mother-daughter relationship. These stories demonstrate that O’Connor was aware of 
the problems of being female in a male-ordered world. J.H.Ro. 


91-1069. Cash, Jean W. Maryat and ‘‘Flanneryat”’: An Antithetical ‘Friendship’, FOB, 19, 1990, 
56-73. [Beginning with their meeting in Milledgeville in 1956, Cash surveys the relationship of the 
dynamic, rebellious, and outrageous Lee Maryat and the religious, restrained, and physically 
limited O’Connor. Their differences stimulated an interest which was fostered by their both being 
Southerners, having severe health problems, and being serious writers. Illus. with Maryat’s 
caricature of O’Connor, dated 1960.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1070. Greene, Helen 1. Mary Flannery O’Connor: One Teacher’s Happy Memory, FOB, 19, 
1990, 44-8. [Ms. Greene, one of O’Connor’s teachers at Georgia State College for Women (now 
Georgia College) provides an account of her relationship with O’Connor as her teacher, 
neighbor, and friend.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1071. Meek, Kristen. Flannery O’Connor’s GREENLEAF and the Holy Hunt of the Unicorn, 
FOB, 19, 1990, 30-7. In “Greenleaf”, the bulls goring of Mrs. May contains remarkable parallels 
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to the Christian allegory of the Holy Hunt. The bull resembles the unicorn and Mrs. May, the 
virgin left alone in the woods to attract the unicorn. The unicorn (and the bull) appears to 
represent Christ and the virgin (and Mrs. May), at the point of death, experiences redemption and 
rebirth. The action of the story, thus, is consistent with O’Connor’s strong Roman Catholic 
faith. J.H.Ro. 


91-1072. Rath, Sura P. Ruby Turpin’s Redemption: Thomistic Resolution in Flannery O'Connor's 
REVELATION, FOB, 19, 1990, 1-8. The question of whether the source of Ruby’s vision at the 
conclusion of “Revelation” is internal or external can be answered by referring to the theology of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Ruby’s belief that you have to have things to know things comes from 
Thomistic doctrine that the material world nourishes man’s spiritual growth. Ruby’s 
identification with her hogs makes possible her beatific vision because she sees herself as placed 
between the sun, the divine source of light, and the animal existence of her pigs. J.H.Ro. 


91-1073. Ryan, Elizabeth Shreve. / Remember Mary Flannery, FOB, 19, 1990, 49-54. [Ms. Ryan 
tells of her friendship with O’Connor at Peabody High School and of O’Connor’s literary and 
artistic activities while at the school. Two of O’Connor’s cartoons and an article with her 
photograph from the Dec. 16, 1941, issue of the Peabody Palladium are included.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1074. Sexton, Mark S. “Blessed Insurance”: An Examination of Flannery O'Connor's 
GREENLEAF, FOB, 19, 1990, 38-43. The fact that Mrs. May does not have insurance at the 
beginning of the story and does have it at the end poses a problem for the reader. Mrs. May is 
materialistic person whose fear involves more than losing her property; it is a fear of some 
mysterious force inspired by her encounter with Mrs. Greenleaf and associated with the bull that 
kills her. The story suggests that the insurance, a compulsive attempt to avoid this force, is 
rendered null and void when the force of God penetrates the hardened soul of Mrs. May just 
before her death. J.H.Ro, 


Mary Oppen 


91-1075. Young, Dennis. Conversation with Mary Oppen, lowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 18-47. [Mary 
Oppen discusses life with her husband, George Oppen, touching on topics including travel, life in 
Mexico, the Communist Party, McCarthyism, carpentry, poetry, Heidegger, Blake, Bose, 
George’s father, Zukofsky, and sailing.] C.E.F. 


Michael Palmer 


91-1076. Yenser, Stephen. Open House, Poetry, 154, 5, 1989, 295-301. (rev.-art.: Michael Palmer, 
Sun, Berkeley: North Point Press, 1980.) Language Movement poet Palmer’s adversarial poetry 
self-consciously subverts “the usual codes”, refusing conventional poetics and notions of 
continuity as it “throw[s] off the received language” to liberate the signifier. The result: a 
postmodern decreative poetry more ludic than apodeictic that perceives meaning as process (not 
commodity); effaces the author while inviting reader participation; and maintains an 
“ambivalence toward structure”, pitting customized techniques for securing closure, coherence, 
and pattern against “stubbornly retain[ed] . . . rifts and gaps”. BK 


Walker Percy 


91-1077. Desmond, John F. Walker Percy and the Little Way, Rena, 43, 4, 1991, 283-291. In The 
Moviegoer, Percy establishes an opposition between the comfortable life of the Little Way and the 
life of “the search”. Discovery of despair within the Little Way existence indicates that things are 
never so simple or unequivocal in Percy’s fictive world. An awareness of despair shows that the 
real issue is not one of choosing between the quotidian world of the Little Way and the life of the 
search, but rather one of pursuing “the big search for the big happiness”. G.AC. 
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91-1078. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Walker Percy, 1916-1990, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 5-7. Percy’s fiction 
emphasizes today’s sophisticated, educated, urban South. The realistic mode of his early works 
gives way in his later novels to a fiction of ideas more concerned with the moral, ethical, and 
theological implications inherent in situations than with their historical and social 
contexts. E.E.W. 


Ezra Pound 


91-1079. Bacigalupo, Massimo. A Musical Allusion in Ezra Pound’s CANTO 83, N&Q, 38, 3, 
1991, 345-6. This phrase in this poem about grass growing on the weirs echoes Yeats’s*‘Down by 
the Sally Gardens”. A German phrase, hitherto unlocated, reveals that that which is to grow (like 
the grass of the gardens and of Sienna) is love. The German line that gives us this comes from a 
song by Carl Bohm. JSP. 


Norman Reilly Raine 


91-1080. Erisman, Fred. Tugboat Annie, Ephraim Tutt, and Popular Views of the Law, WeS, 8, |, 
1991, 82-93. Rourke’s stories of Ephraim Tutt and Raine’s of Tugboat Annie speak to times of 
profound socio-economic change. Each series assures readers that the Law endures as an 
expression of the most basic principles of American life, and that in the hands of decent citizens it 
provides a model leading all of us to our best. E.E.W. 


Pattiann Rogers 


91-1081. McCann, Richard. An Interview with Pattiann Rogers, lowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 25-42. [Poet 
Pattiann Rogers discusses the wonder of science and her desire to express it in poetry, art and 
science as forms of investigation, and religion.] C.E.F. 


James Schuyler 


91-1082. Gregerson, Linda. My Lady's Damask Cheek, Poetry, 155, 5, 1990, 351-60. (rev.-art.: 
James Schuyler, Selected Poems, New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1988.) Schuyler’s poems 
reveal — through their mock coterie, stance and attitude toward audience, recurrent themes and 
self-preoccupation, poetics and studied indecorum ~ ‘the extent to which homosexuality in our 
culture has had to construct its discursive and presentational style under seige”. Conjuring a 
world “of vested interests and of difference”, Schuyler is anything but ingratiating or deferential: 
he means, rather, “to charm and to affront”. B.K.H. 


Sam Shepard 


91-1083. Ramsey, Allen. The Semiology of the Imagination in FOOL FOR LOVE, SIH, 18, 1, 
1991, 78-81. The topic of imagination is explicitly discussed in Fool For Love. The play is a 
synthesis of imaginative forces that play upon the emotions of its main characters and seduces the 
audience into becoming “‘fantasists” who join the imaginative world of the stage. Semiotic signs in 
the work are not gratuitous but produce meaning concerning the nature of the imagination, “with 
the synthesis of elements encompassing several dimensions of the imagination”. G.A.C. 


Lee Smith 


91-1084. Reilly, Rosalind B. ORAL HISTORY: The Enchanted Circle of Narrative and Dream, 
SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 79-92. Visions of what one longs to be or to attain propel the novel. In seeking to 
actualize dreams, the generations of characters create the future and the narrative. Imagery 
throughout the novel is associated with the wind as a preverbal power to arouse dreams, and with 
the circle to mark sites where characters are captured by dream. The work exhibits a circular 
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structure and a sense of the supernatural, and suggests the cyclical nature of the world of 


experience. E.E.W. 
Gerald Stern 

91-1085. Hamilton, David. An Interview with Gerald Stern, lowaR, 19, 2, 1989, 32-65. [Stern 

answers questions about poetry, his childhood, Andy Warhol, and languages.] C.E.F. 


Wallace Stevens 


91-1086. McGill, Meredith L. Self-reference, Self-revision, and Self-containment in Stevens’ 
DOMINATION OF BLACK, AzQ, 46, 4, 1990, 117-37. Describing the advent of nightfall, 
Stevens’ “Domination of the Black” repeatedly refers to the turning of the leaves, a metaphor for 
the action of the perceiving and creating mind. The poem moves back and forth between the past 
of memory and the present of perception, memory rearranging the visual scene. A succession of 
self-revisions modify but do not suppress what has gone before. Readers seeking an easily 
paraphrasable idea may mistakenly read the final stanza as a summation of the whole poem. The 
framing narrative does not, however, represent the convergence of the speaker’s and reader’s 
experience, but notes the difference between what the poem describes and what it has the power to 
enact. W.B. 


James Still 


91-1087. Runyon, Randolph Paul. Looking the Story in the Eye: James Still’s ROOSTER, SLJ, 
23, 2, 1991, 55-64, Sexuality competes with commercial exchange and cultural change as a 
category of meaning in Still’s “I Love My Rooster” (from the collection The Run for the Elbertas, 
1980). The vocabulary of the text couches sociological themes in sexual terms and 
symbols. i E.E.W. 


Edward Stratemeyer 


91-1088. Watson, Bruce. Tom Swift, Nancy Drew and Pals All Have the Same Dad, Smithsonian, 
22, 7, 1991, 5-2, 54, 56-8, 60-1. In the 1890’s Stratemeyer, a man with a vivid imagination, , began 
what was to become a fabulously successful career in juvenile fiction, turning in the new century to 
new inventions, exotic travel, and the emergence of new heroes. In 1906 began the Stratemeyer 
syndicate, in which a stable of writers produced books in several series. After his death in 1930, a 
daughter ran the business, successful despite the opposition of teachers and librarians to 
supposedly inferior literary fare. Today the Stratemeyer books, updated, continue to sell, and 
new ones appear. J.S.P. 


T.S. Stribling 


91-1089. Piacentino, Ed. Through a Lens Darkly: T.S. Stribling’s Representation of the Past in His 
Alabama Trilogy, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 20-9. A pathbreaker for the Southern Literary Renascence, 
Stribling wrote his trilogy (1931, 1932, 1934) about three generations of a family of yeoman 
planters in Alabama. Realistic and harsh, the novels focus on unsavory socio-economic aspects ef 
the South in major upheaval and thus anticipate socio-historical patterns that later writers such as 
Faulkner would treat in their own works. E.E.W. 


William Styron 


91-1090. Law, Richard G. The Reach of Fiction: Narrative Technique in Styron’s SOPHIE'S 
CHOICE, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 45-64. Styron’s novel employs reserve, indirection, and circuitous 
narrative stratagems to force the reader to encounter Auschwitz and industrialized mass murder, 
subjects hitherto deemed impossible in art or language. Styron’s skilfully crafted fiction explores 
in minute detail a single instance as the epitome of Holocaust, and leads the reader to experience 
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genocide from the agonizing point of view of one of its victims. Evil, guilt, and collective guilt 
form an endless circle destroying the rational senses. E.E.W. 


May Swenson 


91-1091. Gregerson, Linda. A Cradle of String, Poetry, 154, 4, 1989, 233-8. (rev.-art.: May 
Swenson, In Other Words, New York: Knopf, 1987.) Swenson’s poems are “dense with a double 
materiality: that of language . . . and that of the observable world”. However, her metaphor- 
making often lacks strenuousness and “catalytic capacity”, yielding figures of delightful 
embellishment that fail to "alter or explicate the underlying object of regard”. This failure to serve 
argument proves disturbing in various ways save when Swenson’s poetry becomes self-referential 
and purely, playfully assertive. B.K.H. 


91-1092. Swenson, Paul. May in October: Life and Death as Existential Riddles in May Swenson’s 
Poetry, WeS, 8, 1, 1991, 18-31. Swenson (1919-1989), one of America’s most anthologized 
twentieth-century poets, reveals her humor, agnosticism, independence, love of life, passion for 
the natural world, philosophy of existence, and playful use of language, in works whose major 
theme is death, as exemplified in her “October”. E.E.W. 


Alice Walker 


91-1093. Abbandonato, Linda. “A View from ’Elsewhere’’: Subversive Sexuality and the Rewriting 
of the Heroine’s Story in THE COLOR PURPLE, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 1106-15. Celie, initially 
the invisible, silenced woman in The Color Purple, in the course of the novel succeeds in 
challenging the patriarchal structure of society and specifically the powerful constraint of 
institutionalized heterosexuality. The novel offers a view from “elsewhere” through Celie’s being 
a black woman and a lesbian, through its displacement of standard English, and by its replotting 
of the traditional male-authored novels about heroines. J.H.Ro. 


Eudora Welty 


91-1094. Randisi, Jennifer L. Eudora Welty and the Fairy Tale, SLJ, 23, 1, 1990, 30-44. A strong 
connection binds Welty’s fiction to the fairy-tale tradition. Both explore familial relationships 
and power struggles; express the need to be loved and the fear of being alone or outcast; come to 
terms with death; optimistically overcome obstacles; seek a happy ending; and console us by 
allowing wishes to come true. Welty fuses two oral traditions so skilfully that the reader hears not 
only the vote of the fairy tale but also the voice of the Southern storyteller. E.E.W. 


91-1095. Seaman, Gerda and Ellen L. Walker. “It’s All in a Way of Speaking”: A Discussion of 
THE PONDER HEART, SLJ, 23, 2, 1991, 65-76. Welty’s novel (1954) gains depth through the 
“unspoken”, through its absences and evasions rather than the direct statements of narrator 
Edna Ponder who demonstrates that the ego is a self-justifying historian and that knowledge of 
life is a series of stories we tell ourselves and call experience. E.E.W. 


William Carlos Williams 


91-1096. Balsamo, Gian. Kor(eJa in Hell: Williams’ Lyrics of the Late 1940s, WCWR, 16, 2, 
1990, 48-54. Beginning with the 1920 Improvisations, Williams literally hurled Kore, his feminine 
principle, into the pit of hell. The way down to hell which became the typical pattern of his poetics 
is central to four poems of the late 1940s: Picture of a Nude in a Machine Shop, The Sound of 
Waves, All that is Perfect in Woman, and The Hard Core of Beauty. Williams’ modulation of 
Kore’s voice in the four poems defines the outlines of the post-nuclear ruins: subduing the 
luminosity of nuclear fission and absorbing the deadly radiations. J.H.Ro. 


91-1097. Coroniti, Joseph A. A “Profound Change”: Teaching William Carlos Williams in Africa, 
WCWR, 17, 1, 1991, 20-25. Teaching Williams to African students poses a challenge which 
requires connecting the local conditions of William’s poems to the students’ local conditions. 
Through the union of music, dance, and poetry in their culture and in Williams’s culture, the 
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students come to recognize the universality of Williams’s themes and of the people in his 
poetry. é J.H.Ro. 


91-1098. Halliday, Terry G. A Descriptive List of Books from the Library of William Carlos 
Williams Purchased by the William Reese Co., 1987, WCWR, 16,2, 1990, 55-63. [The item lists 
118 books purchased from the Williams family. It is limited to books that were in the library 
before Williams’ death and those inscribed from Williams to his wife.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1099. Taylor, Linda Arbaugh. Lines of Contact: Mina Loy and William Carlos Williams, 
WCWR, 16, 2, 1990, 26-47. [The article, to be continued (presumably in a subsequent issue), deals 
with Mind Love revolt against tradition and specifically against male dominance. Her explicit 
assertion of female sexuality in the magazine Others encouraged Williams in his poetry to explore 
sexual feelings. The emphasis on erotic desire had for both poets the final goal of a communion 
with others. Loy’s poetic comparison of Madame Curie and Gertrude Stein inspired William in 
Paterson to use Curie as a figure of the poetic process.] J.H.Ro. 


91-1100. Witemeyer, Hugh, ed. Williams’ Unpublished Introduction to his Short Stories, WCWR, 
16, 2, 1990, 1-25. Williams sent the introduction to James Laughlin in July of 1960. Laughlin 
decided not to use the 48-page typescript, which contains information about the genesis of many 
of the stories and a statement of aesthetic principles. [The item provides the introduction and the 
editor’s explanatory notes, J.H.Ra. 


91-1101. Zhooming, Qian. Williams’ Dialogue With Po Chu-’, 1918-1921, WCWR, 17, 1, 1991, l- 
19. The influence of Pound’s Cathay led Williams to explore Chinese culture between 1918 and 
1921. Unlike Pound, Williams favored Po Chu-'rather than the older poet Li Po; Po Chu-’, 
stressing contact with common objects and people, emphasized the wholeness of life which is 
reflected in many of the poems in Sour Grapes. Williams's dialogue with the 9th-century poet 
influenced his transition to the high modern phase in his poetic career. J.H.Ro. 


James Wright 


91-1102. Howard, Ben. Another Shore, Poetry, 157, 6, 1991, 343-54. (rev.-art.: James Wright, 
Above the River: The Complete Poems, New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1990; Peter Stitt 
and Frank Graziano, eds., James Wright: The Heart of the Light, Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
P., 1990.) Making clear Wright’s sense of himself as solitary outcast, his attitudes toward nature 
and society, his political and religious sentiments, and his stylistic development, these two new 
books attest to Wright’s “continuing influence, both as a technical innovator and as a model of 
integrity”, and “prompt a reassessment” that find Wright, despite his faults, a mater of “imagistice 
luminosity . . . melodic purity, and . . . emotional clarity...” B.K.H. 


91-1103. Lammon, Martin D. Making Acquaintance: Second Hand Notes on James Wright, 
TowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 55-71. The marginalia in 14 texts that Wright had used at Macalester College 
between 1960-64 reveal a man who often seeks the extremities in order to find a balance. ‘C.E.F. 


Drama 


91-1104. Mayer, David. NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 111-122. The Victorian Stage on Film: A 
Description and Selective List of Holdings in the Library of Congress Paper Print Collection, 
NCTR, 16, 2, Winter 1988, 111-122. [From the “Paper Print” Collection, an archive of early 
(1895-1912) film and an invaluable source for study of Victorian theatrical practices, Mayer 
describes The Drunkard’s Reformation based on Charles Reade’s Drink: Oatler Joe based on 
George R. Sims’s 1878 ballad; Uncle Tom e Cabin; Duel in Macbeth; Faust aux Enfers, a burlesque 
early work of Georges Méliés.] W.G.A. 


Fiction 


91-1105. Hobson, Fred. Surveyors and Boundaries: Southern Literature and Southern Literary 
Scholarship after Mid-Century, SoR, 27, 4, 1991, 739-55. Many southern writers not work in the 
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shadow of O’Connor and Welty rather than that of Faulkner. Southern works are not published 
exclusively in New York nor criticized only by English professors. Neither New Criticism nor the 
old historicism is the dominant method. The range of literary genres has widened, The Vanderbilt 
conservatives were better writers than the Chapel Hill liberals, although may cultural 
conservatives were political liberals. Even in fairly recent accounts of the southern literary scene, 
black southern writers were not considered part of that category. A new phenomena is the 
southern writer’s relative lack of southern self-consciousness and a relative lack of southern self- 
consciousness and a relative lack of the power than derives from the tragic sense. L.J.D. 


Poetry B 


91-1106. Barnie, John. King of the Blues, Poor Man of American Poetry, Planet, 88, Aug./Sept. 
1991, 74-89. Johnson, a greater poet than Hughes, his contemporary, is unrecognized because he 
was a folk poet. Like many other blues performers, his lyrics stress “the need for love and the fear 
of it”, and a sense of being hounded and betrayed. P.G.D. 


91-1107. Wasserburg, Charles. Angels, Atheists, and Evangelists, SoR, 28, 2, 1992, 371-389. The 
landscape of American poetry is strewn with the language of spiritual longing drawn from 
religious tradition. This often implies the sacredness of the ordinary and negiected and exalts the 
mean, but some poets reveal little interest in the values of the tradition to which they so easily 
allude. The best contemporary poets articulate our ambivalence. Some have faith only in the 
power of memory. Others use a sacred vocabulary merely to seem serious. “Angel” appears often, 
sometimes as an empty emotional intensifier, sometimes as part of an expression of 
transcendental longings. Even clearly secular writers may disclose greater spiritual depth than 
lesser writers who parade their use of sacred terminology. L.J.D. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


91-1108. Beran, Carol L. “At least its voice isn’t mine”: The Concept of Voice in Atwood’s LADY 
ORACLE, Wes, 8, 1, 1991, 54-71. Atwood’s novel uses three conventional voices, distinct but 
interconnected and representative of female modes of discourse, juxtaposed in a manner that give 
the author herself a voice while the first-person narrator Joan speaks. The author’s voice thus 
represents reality through fictional embodiment. E.E.W. 


General 


91-1109. Harris, Barbara P Metaphor as a Productive Process in the Formation of Nominal 
Compounds, PCP, 24, 1, 2, 1989, 62-71. The article reports on the metaphoric nature of the 
idiomatic compound nouns (i.e those whose referent is quite distinct from the sum of their parts) 
found in the Dictionary of Canadianisms on Historical Principles. Arguments for the syntactic and 
the semantic derivation of compounds share the same shortcoming: they do not adequately 
account for the prior context of Canadian cultural knowledge required to understand the 
referent. The lexicon of Canadian English reflects the country’s history. R.E. 


IRELAND 
Sebastian Barry 


91-1110. Murray, Christopher. “Such a Sense of Home”: The Poetic Drama of Sebastian Barry, 
CQ, 27, 4, 1991, 242-48. Barry’s work is informed by T.S. Eliot’s attitudes toward time and the 
nature of past and present. L.M.S. 


Samuel Beckett 


91-1111. Beer, Ann. Beckett's “Autography” and the Company of Languages, SoR, 27, 4, 1991, 
771-91. The relationship between Beckett’s search for an understanding of the self and his 
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bilingualism can be seen with special clarity in the late trilogy, Company, Mal vu mal dit, and 
Worstward Ho. Company was translated into French not after but as part of the process of initial 
creation. This allowed Beckett to express powerful personal themes while allowing him a high 
level of linguistic detachment and awareness. The second work was translated into English after 
the French text was well established, a method with its own advantages. The last work, in which 
Beckett masters the maternal tongue that had once mastered him, makes apparent the 
relationships between the two earlier parts of the trilogy: L.J.D. 


91-1112. Levy, Jay A. Conversations with Samuel Beckett, AmSch, 61, 1, 1992, 124-132. [The 
author firsemet Beckett in 1961, when, a pre-med student with an interest in French theater, he 
bought him his college thesis on Waiting for Godot. During Levy’s occasional visits to Paris over 
the next three decades, a friendship developed. Beckett often talked of his concern that his plays 
be produced as he intended. Levy was impressed by Beckett’s humility, warmth, and 
generosity.] S.G.K. 


Brian Friel 


91-1113. Arkins, Brian. The Role of Greek and Latin in Friel’s TRANSLATIONS, CQ, 27,4, 1991, 
202-09. Friel’s play focuses on the imperialistic nature of the 1824-46 Ordnance Survey of Ireland. 
The use of Greek and Latin enacts the manner in which English was injected as the dominant 
language over Irish. The degree of linguistic competence possessed by the characters reinforces 
their political lineage and power. L.M.S. 


91-1114. Pine, Richard. Brian Friel and Contemporary Irish Drama, CQ, 27, 4, 1991, 190-201. 
Friel has become the father of contemporary Irish drama, occupying a central position in modern 
international drama, and affecting the development of modern criticism. LMS 


Seamus Heaney 


91-1115. McLoughlin, Deborah. “An Ear to the Line”: Modes of Receptivity in Seamus Heaney’s 
GLANMORE SONNETS, PLL, 25, 2, 1989, 201-15. Heaney’s “Glanmore Sonnets” articulate 
personal stress and national trauma, exploring the ambivalent identity of a poet (in exile) affected 
by the tension between English and Irish cultures and tongues. His receptivity to literary 
antecedents with whom he feels his situation to be analogous, as well as to images and emotions of 
childhood, becomes functional in self-clarification and articulation. N.B.M. 


James Joyce 


91-1116. Davenport, Gary. Joyce’s Self-Conceivers, SoR, 27, 4, 1991, 756-70. Joycean self- 
conceivers see themselves as they wish others would see them, a practice that leads those in 
Dubliners to paralysis of soul. With “The Dead” Joyce starts to move beyond satirizing self- 
conceit to showing its dangers. Stephen Dedalus develops as a character of depth and humanity as 
his self-conception allows self-knowledge. Joyce studies rather than dismisses him. By the end of 
Portrait, he shows signs of sympathy with others. He and Bloom share Joyce’s hatred of violence 
and intolerance, his preference for Odyssean self-knowledge and self-restraint over the aggressive 
and austere bravery of Ajax and Achilles. Bloom turns his vices into virtues through a Ulyssean 
self-knowledge. : LJ.D. 


91-1117. Devlin, Kimberly. Pretending in “Penelope”: Masquerade, Mimicry, and Molly Brown, 
Novel, 25, 1, 1991, 71-89. In the closing monologue Molly passes back and forth between 
masquerading the feminine and mimicking the feminine. But she is a woman created by a man, 
and her gender impersonations are Joyce’s way of escaping the confines of the masquerade in 
subversive gender play. A.B.F. 


91-1118. Nestrovski, Arthur. Blindness and Inwit: James Joyce and the Sirens: A Reading of 
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Chapter 11 of ULYSSES, lowaR, 18, 1, 1988, 18-26. “Sirens” makes sense more as an operatic act 
than as a fugue, but the fugue provides a lexicon. C.E.F. 


Tom Murphy 


91-1119. Grene, Nicholas. Talking, Singing, Storytelling: Tom Murphy's AFTER TRAGEDY, 
CQ, 27, 4, 1991, 210-24. Murphy’s work reveals an impatience with the representational as well as 
a desire to expose the truths and realities of the Irish situation. He communicates his sense of the 
tragic through the use of singing and storytelling. L.M.S. 


Stewart Parker š 


91-1120. Harris, Claudia W. From Pastness to Wholeness: Stewart Parker's Reinventing Theatre, 
CQ, 27, 4, 1991, 233-41. Parker wishes theatre to present a unified self for culturally polarized 
Ireland that would encourage cooperation rather than extinction among his countrymen.L.M.S. 


Drama 


91-1121. Kearney, Eileen. Current Women’s Voices in the Irish Theatre: New Dramatic Visions, 
CQ, 27, 4, 1991, 225-32. Finding the work of contemporary Irish women playwrights has been 
difficult, but they do exist and write good plays. L.M.S. 


General 


91-1122. Hirsch, Edward. The Imaginary Irish Peasant, PMLA, 106, 5, 1991, 1116-33. Late 19th- 
and early 20th-century Irish writers focused their attention on the Irish peasant. At first 
romanticized by the Irish Literary Revival writers such as Yeats and Synge, the portrait of the 
peasant changed radically in the writings of Joyce, Flann O’Brien, and Kavanagh. Although these 
five writers formulated, destroyed, and reformulated the conception, they held a common belief in 
an undifferentiated entity called the peasant. Not until 1970°s and early 1980’s did Irish writers 
begin the demystification of the Irish peasant. J.H.Ro. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


91-1123. Iyasere, Solomon O. Okonkwo and the Execution of Ikemefuna in Chinua Achebe’s 
THINGS FELL APART: A Study of Ignoble Decisiveness, ESA, 33, 2, 1990, 131-40. Why does 
Okonkwo participate in the ritual execution of his foster son, Ikemefuna? Analysis of Achebe’s 
novel reveals Okonkwo to be a man of brute strength and energy who habitually acts impulsively, 
even violently, without thought for consequences in his driving commitment to personal success 
and power. A man of uncommon achievements as well as uncommon failures, he is a tragic hero, 
the victim of the defects of his virtues. E.E.W. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
J.M. Coetzee 


91-1124. Attwell, David. “The labyrinth of my history”: J.M. Coetzee’s DUSKLANDS, Novel, 
25, 1, 1991, 7-32. Coetzee’s Dusklands offers an examination of colonialism against a background 
of Western philosophical traditions, with humanism and positivism parodically undermined. The 
complexity of the story is partially a product of the ambivalence of the narrator, who cannot 
decide whether or not to face the larger existential questions. A.B.F. 


91-1125. Castillo, Debra A. Coetzee’s DUSKLANDS: The Mythic “Punctum', PMLA, 105, 5, 
1990, 1108-22. Coetzee’s novels have been criticized as not committed to the reality of South 
Africa or to specific political and social issues. However, his first novel, Dusklands, is an implicit 
response to this criticism; its two voices of the western explorer provide the inhuman 
counterhistory denied by colonialist narrative. Ranging from Vietnam to the 18th-century 
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butchering in South Africa, the novel serves as the punctum to break or penetrate the smooth 
surface of the studium, the safe, polite pretensions of colonialist discourse. J.H.Ro. 


91-1126. Smith, M. van Wyk. (rev.-art.: J.M. Coetzee, White Writing: On the Culture of Letters in 
South Africa, Sandton: Century Hutchinson (Radix), 1988.) EinA, 17, 2, 1990, 91-103. White 
Writing, a collection of seven interrelated articles, considers such critical issues as the discourse of 
race, the problem of the African landscape rendered in a non-African language, and the post- 
modernist writer. Coetzee defines white writing as the output of authors no longer European but 
not yet African. He explores the creative interplay and intertextuality between English and 
Afrikaansgnd other South African literary economies. E.E.W. 


91-1127. Spivak, Gayatri Chakravorty. Theory in the Margin: Coetzee's FOE Reading Defoe’s 
CRUSOE/ROXANA, EinA, 17, 2, 1990, 1-23. Foe (1987), a white South-African author’s 
rewriting of Defoe’s classic English novels Robinson Crusoe (1719) and Roxana (1724), explores 
marginality and otherness, and their impact on marginal persons, male and female. E.E.W. 


Ahmed Essop 


91-1128. Hagena, Antje. Straightforward Politics and Ironic Playfulness: The Aesthetic 
Possibilities of Ahmed Essop’s THE EMPEROR, EinA, 17, 2, 1990, 59-69. Irony, didacticism, 
and intellectual playfulness dominate Essop’s novel (1984) to question the position of South 
Africa’s Indian community in the apartheid order and present the philosophical, historical, and 
literary traditions of the East while discrediting the white imperialistic culture of the West.E.E.W. 


Nadine Gordimer 


91-1129. Anderson, Peter. Essential Gestures: Gordimer, Cronin and Identity Paradigms in White 
South African Writing, EinA, 17, 2, 1991, 37-57. Nadine Gordimer’s short story “Spoils” (1987) 
epitomizes the self-loathing of the white South-African intellect turned back on itself in morbid 
introspection as it surveys the tragedy of white colonialism in Africa, but such self-flagellation is 
unproductive, obsessional, negative. By contrast, white South-African poet Jeremy Cronin 
reverses the dominant white attitude by coming asa learner, not an imposer of culture. His poetry 
mirrors not a white face but an upraised black fist and affirms his identity with black resistance. 
Thus he shows a way of escape from the repellent white self. E.E.W. 


91-1130. Gorak, Irene. Libertine Pastoral: Nadine Gordimer’s THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
Novel, 24, 3, 1991, 241-56. At the center of all Gordimer’s novels is a libertine pastoral vision 
which sees an ideal society characterized by close relations in an environment of liberated sex. The 
vision is communicated largely through narrative self-consciousness, interior monologue, and 
oblique private dialogue. A.B.F. 


Thomas Pringle 


91-1131. Klopper, Dick. Politics of the Pastoral: The Poetry of Thomas Pringle, EinA, 17, 1, 
1990, 21-59. An emigrant to the South African Cape in 1820, Pringle wrote poetry and prose 
assimilating his African experience into familiar European schema such as the pastoral which, by 
elevating labor to redemptive status and promising to transform savagery to Christian 
civilization, enabled colonialists to abolish slavery-and replace it with “free” labor, thus 
exchanging one form of bondage for another. Adamant in his anti-slavery activities, Pringle 
sought to help the oppressed Africans. E.E.W. 


91-1132. Voss, A.E. “The Slaves Must Be Heard”: Thomas Pringle and the Dialogue of South 
African Servitude, EinA, 17, 1, 1990, 61-81. Selected accounts of South African servitude reveal 
the ambiguous, allusive, and mediate narrative and discursive strategies that characterize the 
English language and presence in Africa, as evident in works by writers of the first and second 
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British occupations, and particularly by the writing of Thomas Pringle, secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. E.E.W. 


Fiction 


91-1133. Stotesbury, John A. The Function of Borders in the Popular Novel on South Africa, EinA, 
17, 2, 1990, 71-89. Examination of selected bestsellers shows that the white popular novel 
attempts to explain the South African dilemma, uses anthropological terminology with a socio- 
political bias, offers a political philosophy department on separateness of living-space, and erects 
not only geographical and political but racial and sexual boundaries and borders in order to align 
itself with the power-that-be. ° EEW. 


General 


91-1134. Clayton, Cherry. Radical Transformations: Emergent Women’s Voices in South Africa, 
EinA, 17, 2, 1990, 25-36. Black South African women authors find in writing a tool to transform 
South Africa’s socio-political and cultural realities. Using female suffering across color lines as a 
rhetorical bridgehead, they protest apartheid and, through their literature and orature, engage 
the national imagination. E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
Wilson Harris 


91-1135. Riach, Alan. The Scottish Element in Wilson Harris, ScLJ, 18, 1, 1991, 68-81. Black 
Marsden (1972) is Harris’s only novel with a Scottish setting. He finds that Scottish culture shares 
with Caribbean culture a sort of creative schizophrenia, operating in potentially destructive and 
liberating ways. In both cultures, the diversity present in the complex identity of each confers an 
understanding of otherness as part of the self. Harris displays Coleridge’s androgynous thinking 
as he journeys in inner space towards the recovery of broken history, broken community, and 
broken relationship between man and woman. J.H.A. 


C.L.R. James 


91-1136, Grimshaw, Anna. Socialism or Barbarism, Planet, 88, Aug./Sept. 1991, 33-40. James, a 
native Trinidadian and writer of short stories and a novel of Caribbean local color, as well as 
literary criticism, was a Marxian devoted to socialist revolution and independence from 
colonialism. His account of the 1791 San Domingo slave revolution was his most important 
book. P.G.D, 
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AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. . 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

Mount Royal College 

4825 Richard Road S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T3E 6K6 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and -Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERA 


General I. Genera] Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of 
the more specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


` Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General H) 
Britain II. Language (See General HI) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States ITI. Language (See General II) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABBREVIATI@NS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 
prepared for this issue: 


AmSch 
CRevAS 


DHLR 

DickO , 

ECLife 

ECF 

GaR 

KSMB 

Literature and 
Belief 

MTJ 


Meanjin 
NEQ 


Novel 
P&L 
Planet 


QQ 
RANAM 


Rena 

Recovering 
Literature 

SCR 

South Central 
Review 

SIH 

SIR 

SoQ 

SoR 

TSWL 

VOR 


VS 
WCWR 
YR 


The American Scholar 61, 2, 1992; 61, 4, 1992, 62, 1, 1993 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 16, 1 (Spring 1985); 16, 2, (Summer 
1985); 16, 3, (Fall 1985); 16, 4, (Winter 1985) 

D.H. Lawrence Review, 22, 3, (1990) 

Dickens Quarterly, 9, 2, (1992); 9, 3, (1992) 

Eighteenth-Century Life, 15, 3, (1991); 16, 1, (1992) 

Eighteenth Century Fiction, 3, 4, (1991) 

The Georgia Review, 44, 1 & 2, (1990) 

Keats-Shelly Memorial Bulletin, 5, (1990) 


‘Literature and Belief, 10, (1990 

Mark Twain Journal, 26, 2, (1988); 26, 2, (1989); 27, 1, (1989); 28, 1,-(1990); 28, 
2, (1990) 

Meanjin, 47, 2, (1988); 47, 3, (1988) 

The New England Quarterly, 64, 3, (1991); 64, 4, (1991); 65, 1, (1992); 65, 2, 
(1992) ` 

Novel, 25, 3, (1992) 

Philosophy and Literature, 16, 1, (1992); 16, 2, (1992) 

Planet, 92 April/May (1992) 

Queen’s Quarterly, 97, 3, (1990);.98, 1, (1991), 98, 2, (1991); 98, 3, (1991); 98,4, 
(1991); 99, 1, (1992); 99, 2, (1992) 

Recherches Anglaises Et Americaines, 20 (1987); 21 (1988); 22 (1989); 23 
(1990); 24 (1991) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 44, 2, (1992); 44, 3, (1992) 


‘Recovering Literature, 17, (1989/1990) 
South Carolina Review, 22, 1, (1989); 22, 2, (1990) 


“South Central Review, 5, 4, (1988); 6, Spring (1989) 

Studies in the Humanities, 18, 2, 1991 

Studies in Romanticism, 30, 4,(1991); 31, 1, (1992); 31, 2, (1992); 31, 3, (1992) 
The Southern Quarterly, 28, 3, (1990) 

The Southern Review, 28, 3, (1992); 28, 4, (1992) 

Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literature, 11, 1, (1992) 

Victorian Quarterly Review, 67, 4, (1991); 68, 1, (1992); 68, 2, (1992); 68, 3, 
(1992); 68, 4, (1992); 69, 1, (1993) 

Victorian Studies, 35, 1, (1991); 35, 3, (1992) 

William Carlos Williams Review, 17, 2, (1991) 

The Yale Review, A National Quarterly, 73, 2, (1984) 
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GENE. 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


91-1137. Khanin, Dmitry. Will Aesthetics be the Last Stronghold of Marxism?, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 
266-78. Terry Eagleton’s Literary Theory which regards all theories as ideological and related to 
political class struggte is the canonical Marxist approach still found in academia. Its procedures 
are those of Marxist critique: 1) it oversimplifies any theory being examined, 2) then excavates its 
supposed’ class interests, and 3) finally denounces the theory or any pluralism using it while 
admitting the usefulness of some of the interpretive ideas. Eagleton denounces pluralism as 
reconciling what cannot be reconciled even while admitting that particular theories have insights 
and insisting that literature as an institution does not exist. The vocabulary of statist Marxism 
mixes with new literary analysis in The Ideology of Aesthetics which nevertheless conforms to the 
three-part scheme discussed previously. R.E.W. 


91-1138. Solomon, Robert G. Reviews, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 163-73. (rev.-art.: Noel Carroll, The 
Philosophy of Horror, NY, 1991.) Kendall Walton argues that we do not fear fictions because we 
do not believe in them whereas Carroll argues that horror’s emotion is genuine. Rather, a belief 
and a thought like that of horror differ as do horror and fear. Horror is a frozen emotion of 
spectators whether the situation isreal or not; fear is an evasive motive. Having the thought does 
not mark a change from fear to horror. The notion of horror as physical trembling without real 
cognitions makes imagination too important. The effect of horror is intensified by thoughts of 
being taken over in mind and body but cognitions while an essential part of emotions are not 
causes of them. As aesthetic account is implausibly suggested by Carroll and must be rejected 
along with ideological and religious accounts. R.E.W. 


Education 


91-1139. Lewis, Marjorie D. An “Old Outside” Looks at Numbers in the University, South Central 
Review, 6 Spring 1989, 1-5. Class size at the university level needs to be examined. No one can 
expect professors to give more individualized instruction to students in English classes until at 
least the National Council of Teachers of English recommendation of a maximum of 25 per class 
is achieved. L.M.M. 


91-1140. Perkin, J. Russell. Literary Studies and Society: Some Reflections on the Political 
Correctness Debate, QQ, 99, 2, 1992, 314-27. The current debate demonstrates that skills of 
critical reading are essential in the public domain as well as the academy. Because the humanities . 
deal with questions of general cultural concern, these departments should reflect critically on their 
responsibility to the world beyond. Professors can sometimes use critical theories to relate 
literature to social issues, but need to convince reluctant students that reading is a worthwhile 
activity before encouraging them to apply a hermeneutics of suspicion to it. M.A.B.M. 


Gender Studies 


91-1141. Morris, Adalaide. First Persons Plural in Contemporary Feminist Fiction, TSWL, 11, 1, 
1992, 11-29. Three popular 1980s American novels — Joan Chase’s During the Reign of the Queen 
of Persia, Lynne S. Schwartz’s Disturbances in the Field, and Michael Dorris’s A Yellow Raft in 
Blue Water — take up political and intellectual questions and renegotiate them for a broad public. 
Through experiments with pronoun usages, all focus on postfeminist gender and contribute to 
new understandings, especially of “feminism”. The family becomes the site from which to 
generate new political configurations and ways for novelists to cultivate cultural change. J.L.B. 


91-1142. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Achieving Women, GaR, 44, 1& 2, 1990, 272-88. (rev.-art.: Polly 
Wynn Allen, Chariotte Perkins Gillmore’s Architectural Feminism, Amherst, 1938; Julius Rowan 
Raper, ed., Ellen Glasgow's Reasonable Doubts: A Collection of Her Writings, Baton Rouge, 1988; 
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Helen Taylor, Gender, Race, and Region ifthe Writings of Grace King, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
Kate Chopin, Baton Rouge, 1989.) These books anachronistically judge their female subject for 
not conforming to present-day feminism or other modern standards. Gillmore strove tirelessly to 
facilitate “environments for human enterprise”. Raper underrates the “remarkably interesting” 
Glasgow stories, and edited them poorly. Glasgow learned early that “given existing social 
reality”, no female choice could bring satisfaction”, and that women’s efforts to please men only 
worsened the situation. She deserves reevaluation for the variety of her literary productions. 
Taylor ‘displays “critical sophistication” in presenting her three subjects, including a 
demonstration that Chopin, too, displayed Southern racist ideology. e JOW. 


91-1143. Saint-Amand, Pierre. Adorning Marie Antoinette, ECLife, 15, 3, 1991, 19-34, Three 
biographies of Marie Antoinette, written in 1822, 1901, and 1933, contribute to her construction 
as a contradictory image of goddess and victim. Her portrait embodies stereotypes of femininity 
and, later, of persecution, as she is accused of everything from infanticide to incest. Her body is 
eroticized and pornographically appropriated from the moment of her ritual disrobement as an 
adolescent before her Austrian followers. She captivated the imagination of the people, ushering 
in a reign of frivolity, and eventually becoming a symbol of dangerous femininity. J.H. 


Literary Theory 


91-1144. Harris, Wendell N. Reviews, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 151-62. (rev.-art.: Charles Altieri, Canons 
and Consequences, Evanston, 1990; Jan Gorak, The Making of the Modern Canon, Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ, 1991.) Altieri sees the canon as a grammar, not a code, and serving to provide 
examples of modes of self-representation, not models of behavior. How then are values or choices 
made among alternatives? Gorak’s exploration of meanings of “canon” provide categories of 
skill, of method, of convention, of criteria, of èxcellence, and communal. The exemplary canon is 
diverse and constituted by texts most used at particular times to present various competing 
purposes. That values have no grounded foundation or true essence does not prove that all values 
and beliefs are relative. Literature does not represent only the dominant values of a culture. 
Canonical works may question the adequacy of language, customs and beliefs to explain or 
provide purposes for culture. R.E.W. 


91-1145. Marrouchi, M. Ben T, “Literature is Dead, Long Live Theory”, QQ, 98, 4, 1991, 775-803. 
Theory is currently the dominant and emergent form of literary expression, although resisted by 
supporters of the canon who fear the undermining of Western civilization. While the role of the 
critic was one to interpret authoritative texts, theory has evolved along with the general 
subversion of authority since the 1960’s, and the increasing ethnic diversification of society. 
Critics have declared the author dead and now examine literature in the context of reality as a 
whole. New critical journals provide a base for assorted oppositional critics who speak on behalf 
of marginalized groups, and offer the tools for building a more equitable society. [Revised and 
` longer version of essay entitled “Triumphing of Theories,” College Literature, vol. 18, no. 2 
(Summer) 1991, pp. 38-52.] M.A.B.M. 


91-1146. Milam, Michael C. The Misuse of Nietzsche in Literary Theory, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 320-32. 
Derrida falsely interprets Nietzsche’s writing as having no context but simply being free play. 
Deconstructive critics rejecting the historical element in interpretation see Nietzsche as rejecting 
the genetic (historical) claims of idealism. Literary deconstruction, abolishing cultural-historical 
perspectives as in the criticism of J.H. Miller, ends up falsely proclaiming Nietzsche’s nihilism. 
However, Nietzschean scholars stress his pluralism in approaches to knowledge along with his 
adherence to standards of evaluation. For Nietzsche, philosophy can aid new interpretation and 
comprehension while still going beyond outmoded Christian moral schema. R.E.W. 


9t-1147. Ridley, Aaron. Desire in the Experience of Fiction, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 279-91. We 
understand distressing fictions only if the role played by desire is understood. The represented 
` objects of emotions, the fictional characters, are distinct from the representational means used to 
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achieve them. The lack of desire to change a characters fictional fate as represented is the absence 
of desire to act in a specific way in reality and is based on the assumption that objects of experience 
be as they are or be otherwise. Pity for a fictional character desires that things be otherwise. This 
emotive desire is not the same as the formal desire for coherence in a work, and in tragedy these 
two pull apart. However, the moral dilemma betweeri formal and emotive desires of spectators is 
not contradictory but conflicting. A distressing fiction, as compared to other fictions, requires 
greater formal strength to create satisfactory coherence. R.E.W. 


91-1148. Seaton, James. Reopening the American Mind, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 149-58. (rev.-art.: 
Russell Jétoby, The Last Intellectuals: American Culture in the Age of Academe, New York, 1987; 
Paul Johnson, Intellectuals, New York, 1988.) Modern “secular messianism”’ converts academics 
into “millenarian intellectuals” who denigrate literature and literary discourse by subjugating 
both to gnostic visions of a (politically) better world, satisfying neither students (who generally 
seek classical readings) nor truly disinterested philosophers. As Paul Johnson and Russell Jacoby 
recommend, literary academics must resume the “traditional task of introducing students to great 


works of literature and other professors in the humanities . . . [must] assume analogous 
responsibilities in their respective disciplines” to facilitate authentic “renewal of intellectual life” 
both within and beyond Academe. L.M.D. 


Literature and Other Arts 


91-1149. Garvie, Maureen. On the Nature of Creativity, QQ, 98, 3, 1991, 661-4. Grey art: Burton 
Raffel, Artists All: Creativity, the University and the World, University Park, 1991). Raffel affirms 
the “oneness of intellectual inquiry” and describes how cross-fertilization benefits various 
disciplines. M.A.B.M. 


Literature and Society 


91-1150. Gallant, Mavis. The Writer in the State, QQ, 99, 1, 1992, 91-104. The position of the 
writer in the state will differ among states. Writers who are persecuted because of their work are 
obviously in the worst situations, but even in democracies, writers should be wary of their 
relationship with the state, and state involvement in cultural matters. M.A.B.M. 


91-1151. Holway, Tatiana M. The Game of Speculation: Economics and Representation, DickQ, 9, 
3, 1992, 103-14. In Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park, the appearance of speculation suggests the way 
that City activity was transforming and threatening the continuities of the traditional gentry 
society. Austen resists the potentiality speculation opens. The contingency Dickens reveals in 
society permeates the form of his own early work. Its release of energy creates incoherence he sees 
but cannot control. Nicholas Nickleby’s structure reflects contemporary socioeconomic 
conditions; chance pervades all of its levels. Its social life is constituted by acting. L.J.D. 


91-1152. Hoy, Pat C. Imagining Lives of Our Own, VQR, 68, 1, 1992, 117-34. Hoy’s student, a 
maverick woman cadet at West Point feels excluded from the male mystique and male solidarity, 
but the literature studied there provides values for constructing her own life. Lawrence preaches 
mutual respect in sexuality; Mailer has a hero acting as agent of salvation while according an 
equal authority to women; Gawain in S@GK makes men rethink: notions of betrayal, failure, and 
the working of the imagination; the legendary Theseus could be saved by imagination but already 
is by Ariadne. The heroism is men’s valor is tempered into humanity by the actions of the woman. 
Male and female cadets react quite differently to the romantic heroism of the boy in Joyce’s 
“Araby” with women more compassionate to his self-deluded folly. R.E.W. 


91-1153. McNew, Janet. Whose Politics? Media Distractions of Academic Controversies, VQR, 
68, 1, 1992, 1-23. The old quarrel of Ancients and Moderns in literature now puts the Ancients, 
who associate liberalism in American education with cultural decline, see American culture as 
dominant over other cultures, and view the past as better than the present, against the Moderas 
who attack Western culture as oppressive, see humanities as politically-motivated, and 
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understand canonical choices to be culturdly contingent and motivated by social agendas. The 
New Criticism was culturally-limited in its exclusion of women and minorities; the central 
cultural tradition merely provides domesticated work forces. The Modern approach to culture 
focuses on hidden ideologies and on important multi-cultural issues. R.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 


91-1154. Cain, William E. Critical Style and Cultural Commentary: The Case of Martin Green, 
SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 163-68. Largely ignored, Green’s criticism deserves respect and attention for 
combining the New Critic’s devotion to text with interdisciplinary concern and bold re-gppraisal, 
avoiding affected maxims about American character and culture and appealing to a readership 
more general than usually assumed in academic writing. : L.M.D. 


91-1155. Cebik, L.B. The World is Not a Novel, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 68-86. Iser, typifying the theorist 
who associates fiction with fictions of life, sees intentional fictionality as untransldtable into 
denotations and as marking itself openly, unlike Vaihinger’s “as if” fictions which are falsifiable. 
As with Bentham, Iser sees literary fiction as designating existence in discourse but not actual 
existence. The “as if” goes beyond itself to act as bearer of things beyond thought. Vaihinger lacks 
procedures to specify what is possibly real or true, and these categories are neither real nor 
fictional. Hidden fictions, as Iser fails to see, are not fictions, but literary fiction distinguishes itself 
by conventions between author and reader as he correctly sees. Normic generalizations about life 
depend upon the reader’s filling in the referential field, but only fictions generating new 
epistemological generalizations would extend to the inaccessible. Other fictions merely extend 
individual notions of generalizations and some offer only banal generalizations. R.E.W. 


91-1156. Fisher, Linda. Hermeneutics of Suspicion and Postmodern Paranoia: Psychologies of 
Interpretation, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 106-14. If all reading interpretations posit authority with equal 
legitimacy, then postmodern theory is contradictory. While seeking out hidden threats to 
autonomy, the paranoid style of interpretation insists on its interpretation as authoritative. 
Denying textual authority, the critic seeking control rigidifies and isolates his/her perspective. 
Critical dialogue can be served by positing a tradition of suspicion in the history of ideas 
coexisting with rational certainty. The hermeneutics of suspicion is the latest phase, but unlike 
paranoia it permits hopes of continuation after its subversion rather than a static will to self- 
destruction. In resisting meaning while accepting all possibilities of meaning, postmodernism 
inevitably destroys itself. R.E.W. 


91-1157. Frow, John. Some Versions of Foucault, Meanjin, 47, 2, 1988, 353-65. John Rajchmann 
(Michel Foucault: The Freedom of Philosophy, 1985) charts Foucault’ shift from romantic ideas of 
transgressive opposition (language and madness) to a “historical nominalism” linked to the 
intellectual’s post-modern emphasis on subjectivity and power. Rajchmann seeks his own 
romantic politics of rebellion in analyzing problems of causality and agency entailed in Foucault’s 
“disciplines”. Jeffrey Minson (Genealogies of Morals: Nietzsche, Foucault, Donzelot and the 
Eccentricity of Ethics, 1985) critiques the Nietzschean legacy in Foucault’s privileging of the body 
to arrive at a concept of power as ambivalent and varied, opening a space for resistance. Minson 
sees Foucault moving from the question “Who rules?” to asking “How is power exercised?”. In 
raising the issue of how social/ethical administration relates to economic and political systems, 
Minson overlooks Foucault’s avoidance of the political. Habermas analyses power as the basis of 
Foucault’s work (Der philosophische Diskurs der Moderne, 1985), seeing it as the solution to 
problems inherent in his early emphasis on discourse per se, but also seeing its tendency to become 
another transcendental explanation that fails to account for “mechanisms of social integration” 
(e.g., language which explain changes in institutionalised power. Frow sees Foucault as finally 
unable to explain the bases of his social critique, but finds Habermas limited by an uncritical 
positioning within social science discourse. [See 89-1513 for first part of review.] P.S. 


91-1158. Harris, Wendell N. In Praise of True Pluralism, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 364-72. Critical 
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pluralism recognizes that understanding depends on a sytem where some actions and judgements 
are true and appropriately elective within the system. An indefinite number of systems are 
possible in the same culture in the same historical period. Translation of one system into another 
is possible as well as is the recognition of incommensurables in two systems. Texts are organized 
around a given set of units which the interpreter must recognize. Readings are not interpretations. 
Models of representation arise because of reader interests, but contemporary critical theory 
ignores interests, especially pragmatic ones of action. Psychological motivation is practically 
important. Meanings and explanations or the implications of meaning are different in 
determining authorial intention as is often not acknowledged in current theory. R.E.W. 


91-1159. Weinsheimer, Joel. Suppose Theory is Dead?, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 251-65. Gadamer seeks 
understanding of understanding including the understanding promoted by literary study. 
Practical criticism has been under suspicion in the 20th century. Reading of individual works has 
been separate from authoritative theorizing with theory taking precedence before individual 
interpretation. Ingarden correlated both subjectivity and objectivity in the art work, and 
Gadamer, following him, sees practical criticism as between these poles and belonging to the 
practice of the work as one encounters its presentation. Penetration of an inner meaning cr 
uncovering the cultural veil is not what Gadamer’s hermeneutics does. Moreover, any particular 
practical criticism does not claim to offer the last word. Oral interpretation of literature, now 
often abandoned, requires understanding and indicates that practical criticism is public not 
hermetic. R.E.W. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 


91-1160. Strauch, Gérard. L’ordre des mots de l’incise au style direct et au style indirect [The Word- 
Order in the Interpolated Phrase in Direct Speech and Indirect Speech], RANAM, 21, 1988, 131- 
46. Up to c. 1800, whereas in Direct Speech interpolated phrases on the model of said he were 
almost always inverted, in Indirect Speech they appeared in the form: he said, though the 
assimilation of the Direct to the Indirect form was already becoming apparent from c. 1760, 
Curiously, there has been a reversion in the 20th century to the inverted form, initiated by Virginia 
Woolf. The reason for the different usage in Indirect Speech was possibly the influence of 
similarly-placed phrases that had the function, not of identifying the speaker, but of 
characterizing the words quoted, such as J am afraid, or I hope. In French) D.M.J. 
Linguistics 
91-1161. Arigne, Viviane. Représentations métalinguistiques en explication grammaticale. Etude de 
quelques emplois du modal “shall” en indépendantes et principales [ Metalinguistic representations 
and grammatical theory. A study of “shall” in independent and main clauses]. RANAM, 23, 1990, 
119-40. The varying uses of “shall” in independent and main clauses can be explained ty 
metalinguistic representations within the framework of Culioli’s enunciative theory, whereby one 
term is referred to, or located by, another. The relation thus brought about can exert constraints 
on semantic values or can help to create new ones. The nature of the related terms-e.g. syntactical 


subjects, or subjects as parameters of the system of reference-must also be taken into account. (In 
French) z D.MJ. 


91-1162. Boisson, Claude Pierre. La place de l'image mentale en sémantique [The Place of Mental 
Images in Semantics]. RANAM, 23, 1990, 1-12. Mental images have been neglected in the study 
of semantics. In fact, propositional contentions cannot account for the semantic content of many 
words, since non-verbal perceptions interact with strictly semantic characterizations. Hence, 
mental images are a necessary part of a truly cognitive semantics. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1163. Bourquin, Guy. Le statut linguistique de la cause [The Linguistic Status of Causality]. 
RANAM, 23, 1990, 13-32. Causality is not a category of langue but arises from parole. Tis 
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manifestations in parole have their countepparts in /angue at a more abstract grammatical level, in 
the movement from indefinite to definite, especially location-identification. These operations of 
langue can, however, be traced by the signs that they leave on the surface of statements in parole. 
(In French) - DMJ. 


91-1164. Coulomb, Claude. Syntaxe et représentations: remarques sur l'adjectif [Syntax and 
Representations: Some Observations on the Adjective]. RANAM, 23, 1990, 51-68. The most 
natural-sounding order of a plurality of adjectives before a single noun (e.g. a beautiful white 
woollen coat) depends on criteria that are not easy to define, but which seem in the end to be a 
balance between each adjective’s inherent degree of typicality, and the properties it reeeives from 
the noun it qualifies. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1165. Dubos, Ulrike. Relations laches et serrées dans les propositions relatives in WHICH et 
THAT [Loose and Tight Links in "WHICH" and “THAT“ Relative Clauses]. RANAM, 23, 
1990, 105-17. The choice between “which” and “that” does not exclusively depend on the degree 
of determination of the antecedent. An assertive predicate in the subordinate clause will favor 
“that” because of the tight link between the antecedent and the subordinate predicate that the 
latter established. By contract, “which” will be found in loose links where the individuation of the 
antecedent is favored by, e.g., multiple predicates. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1166. Hamm, Albert. Vers une pragmatique de la négation [Towards a Pragmatics of 
Negation]. RANAM, 23, 1990, 69-75. A chief cause of the unsatisfactory treatment of negation in 
linguistic theory is the fact that negatives often signal a relation to an implicit discourse, and that 
negation thus has a pragmatic dimension which is all too easily neglected. The most satisfactory 
framework for its consideration is the theory of statement-formation (opérations énonciatives). 
(In French) D.M.J. 


91-1167. Lapaire, Jean-Rémi. Opérateurs et marqueurs: l'envers psychique-des signes grammicaux 
[Operators and Markers: the Mental Reverse of the Grammatical Sign], RANAM, 23, 1990, 33- 
49, French linguisticians use the term opération to describe utterances in English that involve the 
workings of the speaker’s mind, as codified by markers that in themselves are semantically null. 
Thus the sub-conscious links formed between words starting with th (e.g. “the”, “this”, “that”, 
“then”, “thus”), the connotations of opening and closing implied by the demonstrative 
adjectives/pronouns “‘that‘ and “this” respectively, and the diverse implications of the relative 
pronouns “that” and “which”. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1168. Souesme, Jean-Claude. Forme en “-ing”’ ou base verbale dans les subordonnées introduites 
par un verbe de perception? [The “-ing”’ form, or the infinitive, in verbal phrases introduced by verbs 
of perception?], RANAM, 23, 1990, 77-104. In verbal phrases introduced by a verb of perception, 
it is often unclear to the French native-speaker whether to use the “-ing” form or the infinitive. 
The infinitive refers simply to the basic idea (e.g. Z can hear the birds sing), without specific 
reference to time, whereas the ‘‘-ing”’ form refers to a specific occurrence (e.g. J can hear the birds 
singing). (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1169. Watbled, Jean-Philippe. Représentations sous-jacentes, représentations lexicales, et 
aliernances vocaliques en anglais { Underlying representations, lexical representations, and English 
vowel alternations], RANAM, 23, 1990, 141-63. In terms of the basic principles of a constrained 
version of generative phonology, phonological rules fall into two categories: lexical (where the 
input is underlying representations) and post-lexical (where the input is lexical representations). 
Each affects vowel alternations in a different way. (In French) D.M.J. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Biography 


91-1170. Bromwich, David. The Uses of Biography, YR, 73, 2, 1984, 161-76. The current division 
between biography and criticism is a leftover from the New Critics’ disregard for anything except 
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the text. The influence of biography on criticism is, however, inevitable; critics may as well openly 
confuse the two. Because the goal of criticism is not so much objective truth as persuasion, critics 
should use whatever evidence they can find to make their case. M.A.B.M. 


Fiction 
91-1171. Brantlinger, Patrick. Nations and Novels: Disraeli, George Eliot, and Orientalism, VS, 35, 
3, 1992, 255-75. While most novels most of the time are intrinsically, unconsciously or 
consciously, nationalistic, they also carry multiple, contradictory ideological valences. In George 
Eliot’s Daniel Deronda and Disraeli’s Coningsby and Tancred, romantic versions of “orientalism” 
oppose rather than support the stereotyping that would identify one nation or one race as 
superior to others. Their romantic nationalism and reverse orientalism work against a host of 


provincial nationalism although neither author escapes the ideological circle of nationalist, 
imperialist, racism. L.J.D. 


91-1172. Ryan, William F. The Genesis of the Techno-thriller, VQR, 69, 1, 1993, 24-40. Tom 
Clancy’s The Hunt for Red October ushered in the techno-thriller with its simplified good and bad 
characters, military types whose character development is subordinated to descriptions of 
advanced technology. The characters are generic despite Clancy’s personal insistence that 
characterization is well done. Stephen Coonts, a follower, uses mythology for background as in 
Flight of the Intruder but provides answers to no deep questions. He insists that in explaining what 
military technicians are doing he is creating conflict and plot. Basically the heroes can do a good 
job. The ancestor of the generic technological hero is Captain Nemo in Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea and his other novels of science fiction. He also created the techno-thriller’s 
predecessor in Master of the World (1904). R.E.W. 


Myth 


91-1173. Strauss, Walter. Toward a Third Testament: Michel Tournier’s Attempt to Re- 
appropriate the Sacred, South Central Review, 6 Spring 1989, 75-83. In LES METEORES, 
Tournier proposes to unite the earthly and the heavenly. The Holy Ghost, thus, becomes what 
one might call the central religious figure in Christendom. It is He who leads, not Christ who has 
died. The Holy Ghost evidences the combining of the heavenly and the earthly, for on the Day of 
Pentecost He came as a wind. 5 L.M.M. 


BRITAIN 


BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


91-1174. Watson, George. Confessions of a Streetwalker, VQR, 68, 4, 1992, 709-23. Love of a 
place is a pardonable prejudice, especially the state of mind of those enjoying the city. They 
celebrate the sense of the absence of companionship in the presence of many people, the absurdity 
of life reflected in the multitude of urban events, and the snobbery of urban social groups. Samuel 
Johnson, John Donne, Tom Stoppard, Virginia Woolf, William Hazlitt, Henry James, and 
Elizabeth Bowen have all reflected on city exploration and city life. R.E.W. 


BRITAIN UL LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 
91-1175. Malamud, Richard. Splitting the Husks: Woolf's Modernist Language in NIGHT AND 


DAY, South Central Review, 6, Spring, 1989, 32-45. Woolf breaks the world of language apart to 
get to the meat — the fragments. Her characters in the novel seek the same, the moments of being 
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that bring essence to lives and the overcogiing of past inhibition; hence, breaking with the past is a 
must before one can live in the modern world. L.M.M. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE (TO 1660) 


John Milton 


91-1176. Daniel, Clayton. Lust and Violence in SAMSON AGONISTES, South Central Review, 
6, Spring, 1989, 6-31. Paradise Lost II verifies the position that Samson is never completely 
reconciled with God, for Samson never loses two traits: lust and violence. God had promised that 
Samson would be great. Instead of allowing God to work out His plan for greatness, Samson acts 
on his own, breaking at least five of the ten commandments. Samson, by allowing lust and 
violence to rule himself, accomplishes God’s plan for Israel; but, in doing so, he brings about his 
own demise. L.M.M. 


91-1177. Freedman, Morris. John Milton and the King of Poland, VOR. 67, 4, 1991, 687-97. 
Milton’s last production, the unsigned translation of the declaration of the election of John 
Sobieski as King of Poland, is not explicable on the basis of his supposed admiration for 
democracy but on the bias of the parallelism of characters and situations in Dryden’s Absolom and 
Achitophel poems to those in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Shaftesbury - Achitophel, the - 
intriguer and treacherous advisor, is modelled on Satan. In “The Medal” Dryden satirized 
Shaftesbury’s ambition to be King of Poland, a fact well-known to pamphleteers who contrasted 
Sobieski’s genuine greatness with Shaftesbury’s self-serving political manipulations. Milton’s 
translation underscores the Satanism of Shaftesbury along with his passionate support of the 
former Commonwealth. R.E.W. 


Thomas More 


91-1178. Wegemer, Gerard. The CITY OF GOD in Thomas More’s UTOPIA, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 
115-135. To date no study of the Augustinian dimensions of Utopia has come forth, though More 
throughout his work alludes to the great historical and philosophical issues examined in the City 
of God. In order to appreciate the depth of Utopia as well as its wit and humor, a reader must 
understand how More incorporates the Augustinian elements of political philosophy determining 
the best way of life. i G.A.C. 


William Shakespeare 


91-1179. Graf, Claude. Voyage dans l'espace d'OTHELLO [Spatial Travel in OTHELLO], 
RANAM, 21, 1988, 113-29. The opening acts of Oth. show a movement from the duplicitous city 
of Venice, with its vicious underside of sexual deception, to what ought to be Venus’s island of 
Cyprus. But Cyprus is in this case merely a garrison-town guarding the Venetian frontiers, and 
Oth. has merely entered an even more enclosed space than he was in before. Already in Venice, his 
eagerness to put the fight against the Turks before his marriage had betrayed his basic fear of 
sexuality, a fear that Iago is easily able to transform into disgust. At the moment of his death, 
however, Othello has succeeded in. returning to his origins, thus regaining equilibrium and 
wholeness. (In French) . D.M.J. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


91-1180. Russell, Henry W. ASTROPHEL AND STELLA: Hell in a Very Small Place, Rena, 44, 
2, 1992, 105-114. On the simplest level, Astrophil’s amour propre and narcissistic luxuriation 
make him a fool; but beyond mere folly, he loses mental balance, happiness, and blessedness. He 
refuses to love Stella on a spiritual level. His insistence that Stella is the center of his universe is not 
high-spirited wit but a form of idolatrous blasphemy since he, unlike the reader, takes his ideas 
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seriously. It is well to look more closely at the poetic sequence from the Ninth Song onward to 
appreciate how the disordering of desire creates despait and tragedy. . G.A.C. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Frances Burney 


91-1181. Campbell, Gina. Bringing Belmont to Justice: Burney’s Quest for Paternal Recognition in 
EVELINA, ECF, 3, 4, 1991, 321-40. In Evelina Burney reproaches her father for remarrying and 
thus dishonouring his first wife’s memory and neglecting Fanny by not recognizing her literary 
abilities. She divides these crimes between Belmont, responsible for his wife’s death and his 
daughter’s namelessness, and Evelyn, who married the vulgar Mme. Duval resulting in misery for 
Evelina’s mother. The excessively emotional reconciliation scene reflects Burney’s ambivalence 
toward expectations of female propriety, with Evelina remaining the virtuous subordinate 
daughter only by having two other women, Mrs. Selwyn and Caroline Evelyn, confront Belmont 
on her behalf. By disguising her confrontation of her own father so well, Burney allowed her 
future voice to be muffled. J.H. 


91-1182. Greenfield, Susan C. “Oh Dear Resemblance of Thy Murdered Mother”: Female 
Authorship in EVELINA, ECF, 3, 4, 1991, 301-20. Despite its preoccupation with paternal 
recognition, Evelina presents identity and authorship as matrilineal gifts that depend on a lack of 
male contro!. When Evelina is finally recognized by her father, she loses both her anonymity and 
her voice. This parallels Burney’s life, because with her father’s recognition of her authorship 
came loss of control over her words and life. Evelina also reflects the birth and development of the 
novel as a genre, since both the heroine and the genre experienced the stigma associated with 
illegitimacy. J.H. 


91-1183. Pawl, Amy J. “And What Other Name May I Claim?: Names and Their Owners in Frances 
Burney’s EVELINA, ECF, 3, 4, 1991, 283-99. Evelina’s preoccupation with naming is closely 
related to Burney’s search for authority as a writer, in that both depend on paternal approval and 
ownership, which are essential to existence. To exist as an author, Burney must be owned/named, 
but at the same time she must be one who names, a power rightfully belonging only to a father 
figure. J.H. 


James Macpherson 


91-1184. Radcliffe, David Hill. Ossian and the Genres of Culture, SIR, 31, 2, 1992, 213-232. In the 
` Ossianic poems Macpherson changed ballads to epics and replaced the georgic with the heroic 
lyric. In changing the genres and in presenting these poems as monuments of a bygone age, he 
contributed to the evolution of the concept of culture as opposed to cultivation. A.B.F. . 


Alexander Pope 


91-1185. Laprevotte, Guy. Contraintes et libertés dans l'Imitation: l’exemple des IMITATIONS 
D’HORACE d'Alexander Pope [Constraints and Liberties in Imitation: the Example of Pope’s 
IMITATIONS OF HORACE], RANAM, 20, 1987, 163-74. The fact that Pope had Horace’s 
original lines printed directly under his Jmitations shows that he wished the two to be directly 
compared. Besides the demonstration of unchanging human nature, however, certain deliberate 
divergences appear, such as the balance of opposites encouraged by the heroic-couplet form, and 
Pope’s preference for specific examples in his satire. Most notably, Horace’s panegyric on 
Augustus is transformed into a covert lampoon on George II, impelled by a hostility which, since 
Pope was marginalized in his society, whereas Horace was on close terms with those in power, 
perhaps ever extends to the Roman poet and his great patron. (In French) D.M.J. 


General 


91-1186. Garrioch, David. The Police of Paris as Enlightened Social Reformers, ECLife, 16, n.s], 
1992, 43-59. From the mid-18th century on, the police of Paris shared with social reformers of the 
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time a concern for justice in the areas i Gate prisons, and civil equality. They took practical 
measures that sprang from Enlightenment motives and principles, while at the same time 
defending the social hierarchy. J.H. 


91-1187. Nelson, T.G.A. Incest in the Early Novel and Related Genres, ECLife, 16, n.s.1, 1992, 127- 
62. Although there is no uniform treatment of incest in philosophical texts and social commentary 
of the late 17th and early 18th centuries, they agree that incest is a threat to the integrity of the 
family and thus to society, and is prohibited. This is reflected in the early novel, in which the ban 
on incest is stronger and more prominent than in earlier creative writing, since the early novel 
focuses on the family as the building block of society, rather than on the pyramidal social 
structure of monarchy and nobility. There is, however, also a nostalgia in the creative writing of 
this period for a primal state when incest was desirable and necessary. ; J.H. 


91-1188. Perry, Ruth. Colonizing the Breast: Sexuality and Maternity in Eighteenth-Century 
England, ECLife, 16, n.s. 1, 1992, 185-213. As the British Empire expanded during the eighteenth 
century, more people were needed to facilitate that expansion. To that end, women were redefined 
as maternal instead of sexual beings, a colonization that was guided by the medical establishment, 
thus ensuring the extension of male control over women’s bodies. The locus of this redefinition 
was the breast, as breast-feeding their own infants became imperative for bourgeois women, pre- 
empting the sexual function of the breast until weaning. The matronization of women occurred in 
both prescriptive and fictional literature, with Richardson’s successive treatment of breast- 
feeding in Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison most clearly reflecting the growing 
preoccupation with women as producers. J.H. 


91-1189. Schnorrenberg, Barbara Brandon. A True Relation of the Life and Career of James 
Graham, 1745-1794, ECLife, 15,3, 1991, 58-75. James Graham was a British doctor undeserving 
of the label “Master Quack”. In spite of some quack characteristics, his ideas were surprisingly 
modern and he was genuinely interested in improving the lot of human-kind. His earlier 
treatments were based on the use of electricity, strict hygiene, and the Grand State Celestial Bed 
(for treatment of sexual problems). Later he renounced electrical treatments, became a born- 
again Christian, and advocated earth-bathing, vegetarianism, and wholesome living. He was 
jailed in Edinburgh because of his “unnatural conduct”, where he died at age 49. J.H. 


91-1190. Tchoudinov, Alexander. Phantoms of Enlightenment, ECLife, 15, 3, 1991, 93-102. 
Enlightenment philosophers like Diderot and Rousseau attacked the Christian world view, and 
their belief in the omnipotence of human reason led them to pursue dangerous and unrealistic 
utopist ideals precluded by Christianity. These ideals ultimately resulted in the Terror. 
Christianity provided a realistic basis for social transformation, on which a few misunderstood 
philosophers like Montesquieu and Burke based their doctrines. J.H. 


91-1191. Terry, Richard. The Circumstances of Eighteenth-Century Parody, ECLife, 15, 3, 1991, 
76-92. Certain events in the eighteenth century created favourable conditions for parody. After 
the Licensing Act lapsed in 1695, book publishing accelerated and literature became a 
commodity, bringing about a proliferation of infringements on authors’ rights, such as mis- 
ascription and plagiarism. Parody shares with these the spirit of illicit appropriation but is not 
litigable. Increased publishing fuelled the debate about writing style, with parody punishing 
violations of desirable style. The widespread acceptance of Lockean ideas led to an equating of 
writing style and qualities of mind, and parody then insinuated both stylistic and mental 
abnormality. J.H. 


BRITAIN VII. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


91-1192. Bentley Jr., G.E. “They take great liberty’s”: Blake Reconfigured by Cromek and Modern 
Critics — The Arguments from Silence, SIR, 30, 4, 1991, 657-84. A fresh examination of the 
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evidence in the Blake-Cromek controversy does not justify Aileen Ward’s view that Blake’s 
version is a distortion of the facts. Cromek is revealed afa man whose promises and words are not 
to be trusted. A.B.F. 


91-1193. Den Otter, A.G. The Question and THE BOOK OF THEL, SIR, 30, 4, 1991, 633-55. 
Blake wrote “Thel’s Motto” as a series of questions in order to show that the real theme of the 
poem is the nature of questioning as 1) search for knowledge, 2) doubt or dispute, 3) temptation 
or charm, and 4) breakthrough or possibility. A.B.F. 


Lord George Gordon Byron 


e 
91-1194. Biggs, Murray. Notes on Performing SARDANAPALUS, SIR, 31, 3, 1992, 373-85. 
Despite Byron’s insistence that his plays were not meant for the stage, they are full of stage 
business, and production enhances his textual purposes. The emphasis which the romantic poets 
put on psychology rather than plot makes their poetic dramas more appealing to modern taste 
and more adaptable to minimal stage settings. A.B.F. 


91-1195. Butler, Marilyn. John Bull’s Other Kingdom: Byron’s Intellectual Comedy, SIR, 31, 3, 
1992, 281-94. Sardanapalus should be read as a comedy, for Nineveh is a satirical portrayal of 
London during the turbulent and scandalous years of the reign of George IV. A.B.F. 


91-1196. Christensen, Jerome. Byron’s SARDANAPALUS and the Triumph of Liberalism, SIR, 
31, 3, 1992, 333-60, Sardanapalus does not oppose despotism. The political sovereignty of 
Sardanapalus resembles the literary sovereignty of Byron: just as Myrrha and Salemenes want 
Sardanapalus to sway his nation, Byron wanted to control the feelings of his readers. A.B.F. 


91-1197. Corbett, Martyn. Lugging Byron Out of the Library, SIR, 31, 3, 1992, 361-72. 
Sardanapalus is better theater than we have realized. Presenting characters who feel because they 
think, Byron advances a political or ethical problem and makes us share the passions these 
problems arouse. The play deals not with the personal destiny of the characters but with the 
universal plight of humankind. A.B.F. 


91-1198. Kelsall, Malcolm. The Slave-woman in the Harem, SIR, 31, 3, 1992, 315-31. Although we 
expect Sardanapalus to be liberated by the pure love of the slave Myrrha, we find instead that 
Myrrha is subverted. Her love leads her to encourage Sardanapalus to be a strong king, and when 
he refuses, she steps into his place. Byron refused to take Shelley’s absolutist position in sexual 
politics. í A.B.F. 


91-1199. McGann, Jerome J. Hero with a Thousand Faces: The Rhetoric of Byronism, SIR, 31, 3, 
1992, 295-313. Byron puts on the mask of Sardanapalus to portray his own life in a favorable 
fashion. In presenting an imaginary Lady Byron as sympathetic and benevolent, Byron is ` 
rewriting his experience with her. A.B.F. 


91-1200. Webb, Timothy. Byron and the Heroic Syllables, KSMB, 5, 1990, 41-74. Byron’s 
attitudes toward war and modern military “heroism” are complex and at times paradoxical. 
Wishing to commit himself to an heroic ideal, Byron felt freedom was worth fighting for, but he 
simultaneously perceived the brutal horrors of battle, identifying war as “a brain-spattering, 
windpipe-splitting art”. J.J.B. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


91-1201. Lipkowitz, Ina. Inspiration and the Poetic Imagination: Samuel Taylor Coleridge, SIR, 
30, 4, 1991, 605-31. Coleridge saw Biblical poetry as symbolical and imaginative, whereas 
classical poetry was allegorical and the product of fancy. He defended the inspiration of the 
prophets against Eichhorn’s claim of prophetic fabrication. f A.B.F. 


91-1202. Stillinger, Jack. The Multiple Versions of Coleridge’s Poems: How Many MARINERS 
Did Coleridge Write?, SIR, 31, 2, 1992, 127-46. Because of the multiple versions of Coleridge’s 
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poetry, we have no stable text. We may look for the most authoritative text or see each as distinct 
with its own aesthetic character. While hifrevisions may have been aimed at creating unity out of 


diversity, they may also have been aimed at creating an instability that would make his poetry 
elusive. A.B.F. 


John Keats 


91-1203. Bewell, Alan. Keats’s "Realm of Flora”, SIR, 31, 1, 1992, 71-98. In his early poetry Keats 
used floral imagery as substitutes for social and sexual desires. In his later poetry this imagery is 
used but in a fashion that replaces naive pleasure with a work ethic and subordinates body to 
mind. ° ABF. 


91-1204. Freeman, John. Sir Joseph Cheyne at the Keats-Shelly Memorial House, 1977-1990, 
KSMB, 5, 1990, 1-13. Sir Joseph Cheyne made many important contributions fostering 
scholarship about and appreciation of Keats, Shelley, and the Romantics in his years as Curator 
of the Keats-Shelley Memorial House in Rome. J.J.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


91-1205, Cronin, Richard. Shelley, Tennyson, and the Apostles, 1828-1832, KSMB, 5, 1990, 14-40. 
For a brief period, members of the Cambridge Apostles, including Hallam, Tennyson, and 
Trench, felt a strong enthusiasm for Shelley, deriving from the critical judgments of F.D. Maurice 
and John Sterling, who amalgamated Wordsworth and Shelley into a single poet of morality, 
liberalism, and anti-utilitarianism. The Apostle poets produced pseudo-Shelleyan verse in 1829- 
32; in ultimately rejecting Shelley, they found themselves. J.J.B. 


91-1206. Kahan, Claudine T. Shelley's HYMN TO MERCURY: Poetic Praxis and the Creation 
of Value, SIR, 31, 2, 1992, 147-69. Shelley’s “Hymn to Mercury” helps to clarify his distinction 
between Imagination and Reason in Defence of Poetry. Imagination is seen in Hermes’ playing on 
the lyre — a private activity — and Reason is seen in Apollo’s performance, which is aimed at 
bringing order and harmony into the community. A.B.F. 


91-1207. Richardson, Donna. An Anatomy of Solitude: Shelley’s Response to Radical Skepticism 
in ALASTOR, SIR, 31, 2, 1992, 171-95. We need not deny significant human relationship to 
nature merely because nature provides no certainties. “Alastor” suggests a romantic pantheism 
based not on the domination of imagination over empirical experience but on a partnership 
between them. , ABF. 


William Wordsworth 


91-1208. Brigham, Linda G. Frail Memorials: ESSAYS UPON EPITAPHS and Wordsworth’s 
Economy of Reference, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 15-31. In his Essays Upon Epitaphs Wordsworth insists 
upon the existence of a stable world of reference supplementing the linguistic volatility of poetry. 
Using Pierce’s distinction of icon, index, and symbol, in which a sentence subject is a symbol, and 
a predicate an index to objects unknowable, we see that Wordsworth’s essays are indexical. 
Literal language is the basis for figurative language with higher significance, and words acquire 
meaning metonymically. The epitaph is a threshold of concept and reference. Wordsworth uses 
“garb” to refer to icons detaching language from its natural source by an unnatural schematism. 
A stone marked only with name and dates requires interpretation through enduring social 
structures. The “frail memorial” keeps the community together precisely because of its semiotic 
incompleteness. ` R.EW. 


91-1209. Crawford, Rachel. The Structure of the Sororal in Wordsworth’s NUTTING, SIR, 31, 2, 
1990, 197-211. Oedipal readings of “Nutting” have deprived Wordsworth’s sister of her 
importance in this poem and in Wordsworth’s myth of meaning. The poem is an account of the 
conversion of the maternal and paternal into the sororal, and the maiden must not be conflated 
with the bower. A.B.F. 
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91-1210. Fischer, Michael. Wordsworth and the Recqpery of Hope, P&L, 16, 2, 1992, 292-303. 
Wordsworth in The Prelude is not passive toward tragic history but impatient to use reason even 
if he feels rationally impotent. Skepticism should not permit evasion of ‘social obligations. 
Wordsworth holds on to acts of daily life to offset the pain of questioning. In The Excursion where 
he is not threatened by skepticism, Wordsworth yields to a numbing transcendence but then led 
by Dorothy, he learns to taste the world concretely even if uncertain about possibilities of social 
change through poetry. R.E.W. 


91-1211. Fry, Paul H. Clearings in the Way: Non-Epiphany in Wordsworth, SIR, 31, 1, 1992, 3-19. 
The experfence of epiphany seems to be limited to Wordsworth’s early poems. Elsewhere, when 
the poet’s imagination is shocked by surprise, the result is likely to be intensification without new 
vision. Nevertheless, one function of the imagination is to collapse difference into unity. A.B.F. 


91-1212. Hodgson, John A. Tidings: Revolution in THE PRELUDE, SIR, 31, 1, 1992, 45-70. 
Though Wordsworth fled revolution, in The Prelude the voice of revolution is the voice of poetry 
itself. We find that poetry can save itself through revolution and individual death, preserving the 
spirit of the past for the future. A.B.F. 


91-1213. Jones, Mark. Interpretation in Wordsworth and the Provocation Theory of Romantic 
Literature, SIR, 30, 4, 1991, 565-604. Wordsworth wants the audience to assist the creative act, 
and so he invokes reading of a creative or transformative kind. His interpretations really provoke 
readers to think for themselves, and prove ironic when they provoke reinterpretive 
reading. A.B.F. 


91-1214. Miall, David S. Wordsworth and THE PRELUDE: the Problematics of Feeling, SIR, 31, 
2, 1992, 233-53. Wordsworth’s difficulty with The Prelude is bound up with his ambivalence about 
feeling. The relationship of mind and nature is mediated by feeling, but he couldn’t decide 
whether mind is active or passive or whether feelings are a part of nature. The structure of the 
1805 Prelude shows the indeterminancies and paradoxes of feeling in Wordsworth’s 
experience. A.B.F. 


91-1215. Wedd, Mary R, Wordsworth’s “Spots of Time”, Literature and Belief, 10, 1990, 43-65. 
Wordsworth’s Prelude might be ideal “desert island reading”. The recollected “Spots of Time” 
have “their feet firmly on earth but their eyes fixed on the heavens”. Appreciation of the Prelude 
need not be simplistic. The “sublimity of beauty” is often inseparable from “terror”, leading to 
“exaltation and awe”. The poet selectively recreates simple significant events which may “‘accrue 
other allied memories”, matter-of-factly, though at times paradoxically presented. Often the poet 
is deliberately, creatively vague. The “final and climactic spot of time’”” is the ascent of Snowdon, 
where “‘Nature’s creative act of transformation at the summit parallels God’s creation of the 
world . . . reflected in microcosm by the poet’s own work of art”. i J.O.W. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Emily Brontë 


91-1216. Armstrong, Nancy. Emily's Ghost: The Cultural Politics of Victorian Fiction, Folklore, 
and Photography, Novel, 25, 3, 1992,245-67. Wuthering Heights can be read as a study in internal 
colonialism, the 19th century attitude which subordinated primitive cultures and ethnic 
peripheries to a dominant urban upper and middle class culture. But Lockwood’s dream shows 
the cultural past as refusing to die and as recurring in the irrational, primitive, perverse selves of 
cultured characters. A.B.F. 


Charles Darwin 


91-1217. Ulin, Donald. A Clerisy of Worms in Darwin’s Inverted World, VS, 35, 3, 1992, 295-308. 
Darwin’s last work, The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms (1881), 
engages nature, agriculture, and aesthetic or intellectual culture as active agents, productive of 
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themselves and of each other. This represents a threat to cultural critics like Coleridge and 
Arnold, for whom “culture” had come to exclude physical processes while “nature” had assumed 
an aesthetic value reflective of human spirituality. Darwin’s “culture” is pluralistic rather than 
elite. His view, in Bakhtin’s terms “carnivalesque”, sees lower forms, even worms, as possessed of 
“taste” and carrying on a full complement of cultural activities. This undermines the value system 
through which a bourgeois cultural hegemony was being imposed on the working class. L.J.D. 


Charles Dickens 


91-1218. Alexander, Doris. Solving the Mysteries of the Mind in EDWIN DROOD, DickQ, 9, 3, 
1992, 125-31. The great mystery in Dickens’s Edwin Drood is what Dickens meant to say by it. 
Many of its characters suffer derangements of perception and consciousness. Dickens, an 
experienced hypnotist, understood Jasper’s powers from the inside. It is possible that Drood was 
not really killed by Jasper. The mystery that intrigued Dickens was the mystery of the human 
mind, especially its derangements and its criminal aberrations. L.J.D. 


91-1219. Alton, Anne Hiebert. Education in Victorian Fact and Fiction: Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Dickens’s HARD TIMES, DickQ, 9, 2, 1992, 67-80. In Hard Times, Dickens satirized the 
educational system pioneered by Kay-Shuttleworth in such training establishments as Battersea. 
Dickens agreed that England’s educational system needed improvement, but he was wary of what 
he saw as the new system’s emphasis on Fact at the expense of Fancy. While Kay-Shuttleworth 
was genuinely concerned about the predicament of the lower-classes, he had no doubts about the 
necessity of their permanent subservience. Dickens did not agree that pauperism is necessarily 
accompanied by moral and physical degradation or that a utilitarian education precluded 
personal moral failure. Both men disapproved of education by memorization. 
M’Choakumchild’s academic learning is much the same as Kay-Shuttleworth’s proposed 
curriculum for student-teachers. LJ.D. 


91-1220. Hollington, Michael. Physiognomy in HARD TIMES, DickQ, 9, 2, 1992, 58-66. In Hard 
Times, Dickens adapts the popular physiognomic tradition in which observable surfaces and 
gestures are interpreted. He explicitly gives to his imperialist characters gestures and attributes 
common in classical lore, but these characters cannot read the characters of others. The 
dominated characters have nervous tics that manifest their suppression and self-suppression. 
They suffer for sense-deprivation, actual or metaphoric. Sissy’s gestures are anything but classical 
or imperial. Allegory possess a logic similar to physiognomy. Dickens uses both to unmask the 
self-contradictions of Gradgrindian utilitarianism. . LJD. 


91-122]. Kincaid, James. Fattening Up on PICKWICK, Novel, 25, 3, 1992, 235-44. Pickwick 
Papers appeals to us because it allows us to regress to our childhood sexuality. This centers 
around the Fat Boy, all the images of food, drink, snugness, and coziness, and our desire to get fat 
with Mr. Pickwick. A.B.F. 


91-1222. Sadrin, Anny. Charlotte Dickens: The Female Narrator of BLEAK HOUSE, DickQ, 9, 2, 
1992, 47-57. Although their personalities and their popularity with readers are very different, the 
situations of Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre and Dickens’s Esther Summerson are very similar. Far 
from wishing to humiliate her, by entrusting Esther with part of his story, Dickens made a 
remarkable effort to assume the standpoint of a female writer. Esther resembles Elizabeth Gaskell 
and other female writers Dickens had admired and encouraged. Summerson’s rhetoric is not only 
un-Dickensian but it is spectacularly anti-Dickensian. Her strategic reticence is prompted by 
truthfulness, not by hypocrisy. She is the disfigured Angel of Bleak House, another plain heroine. 
That her children are daughters Dickens intends as a sign of hope. L.J.D. 


91-1223. Schiefelbein, Michael. Little Nell, Catholicism, and Dickens's Investigation of Death, 
DickQ, 9, 3, 1992, 115-25. Although he typically expressed disdain for Roman Catholicism, 
Dickens was also attracted to aspects of its imaginative expression. He explores the rich Catholic 
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sensibility in The Old Curiosity Shop. The illustrations (two of which are reproduced with this 
essay), which Dickens helped plan, suggest that he nfant to invoke the somber spirit of the 
Roman religion. The text is also replete with references to traditional Catholic scenes, moods, and 
appurtenances. His attraction may have been to the Catholic emphasis — much like his own — on 
the material incarnation of the spiritual, but Little Nell’s frequent meditations on death are not at 
all in the Catholic mode. L.J.D. 


91-1224. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 9, 2, 1992, 95-97. [This is an annotated 
listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations and 
miscellany.» LJ.D. 


George Eliot 


91-1225. Wilt, Judith. FELIX HOLT, the Killer: A Reconstruction, VS, 35, 1, 1991, 51-69. Oedipal 
conflict, murderous political rage, and repressed sexual fury are the matrix in which Adam Bede 
was envisioned and which underlay Felix Holt’s conversion in Glasgow from Doctor to Radical. 
Many of the evildoers in George Eliot’s Felix Holt are metaphoric doctors. As in Gaskell’s North 
and South, a virtuous and cultured figure tries to stop mob violence and instead precipitates it, 
renounces sexual passion and yet expresses it. Imagining such heroes, Eliot often has the example 
of Walter Scott in mind. The election-day riot scene is Felix Holts version of the trope of mob 
violence. The other half of Eliot’s “vision of consequences” is supplied by Esther’s renunciation. 
Tronically, the fruit of the novel’s renunciations is success. L.J.D. 


John Ruskin 


91-1226. Bate, Jonathan. Wordsworth, Ruskin and the Moral of Landscape, Literature and Belief, 
10, 1990, 1-23. Wordsworth’s The Excursion strongly influenced the young Ruskin, who praised 
the poem in the same year that he published Modern Painters Vol. E. Like Wordsworth’s 
Wanderer, Ruskin found his faith in contemporary mountains, and he linked together his 
appreciations of Wordsworth and of J.M.W. Turner’s painting. Both Wordsworthian and 
Ruskinian visions look “at” and “through” natural phenomena, combining “‘meterological 
observations and visionary imagination”. Beyond that, Ruskin saw artistic representations of 
nature as reflections of artists’ visions and those of their time — contrasting modern painters’ 
cloudiness with medieval painters’ “stable, definite, and luminous” landscapes. Additionally, and 
importantly, his writings reach out toward preservation of natural beauties, and a “program for 
ecological action”. J.0.W. 


Lord Alfred Tennyson 


91-1227. Brisman, Leslie. MAUD: The Feminine as the Crux of Influence, SIR, 31, 1, 1992, 21-43. 
If we apply to Maud Michael Cooke’s gender typing of the masculine as acquisitive and the 
feminine as cumulative, then the Byron influence reveals a feminine “accumulative” mode while 
the Keats influence is of a masculine “acquisitive” sort. A.B.F. 


Fiction 
91-1228. Henkle, Roger. Morrison, Gissing, and the Stark Reality, Novel, 25, 3, 1992, 302-20. The 
conditions of slum life in the fiction of Arthur Morrison, Kipling, and Gissing make it impossible 
for women to achieve a position as the ethical center of the impoverished classes. Where the 


depiction of slum life was not modified by sentimentalism, it offered a picture which many critics 
felt obliged to reject as untrue. A.B.F. 


91-1229. Hughes, Winifred. Silver Fork Writers and Readers: Social Contexts of a Best Seller, 
Novel, 25, 3, 1992, 328-47. Silver fork novels appeared just at the time the middle class was 
working for reform. The writers of these novels both presented aristocratic life as enviable and 
treated it satirically to satisfy the middle-class sense of moral superiority. A.B.F. 
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91-1230. Smith, Malcolm. DRACULA and the Victorian Frame of Mind, Trivium, 24, 1989, 76-97. 
The success of this novel in its own time 4nd at the present can be explained by its insistence on 
male dominance and female subjection, middle class English values in opposition to those of 
Eastern Europe, and a successful victory of simple goodness over simple evil. Thus the novel has 
as its background Victorian uncertainties about sex roles, nationalism, and religion. P.G.D. 


91-1231. Stockton, Kathryn Bond. “God” Between Their Lips: Desire Between Women in Irigary 
and Eliot, Novel, 25, 3, 1992, 348-59. For Irigary, God shares in the woman’s lack and in her 
wound, and therefore becomes resistant to anti-sensual social forces. In Vilette Paul Emanuel is 
an absent God who instils lack in their live, while in Middlemarch we see Dosothea and 
Rosamund share each other’s wound. A.B.F. 


Poetry 


91-1232. Zlotnick, Susan. “4 Thousand Times I'd Be a Factory Girl”: Dialect, Domesticity, and 
Working-Class Women’s Poetry in Victorian Britain, VS, 35, 1, 1991, 7-27. The dialect poetry 
written for and by the urban working classes of northern Britain in the 1860s and 1870s, 
particularly the work of Edwin Waugh, was inimical to female self-expression. It celebrated an 
ideology of domesticity, similar to that of the Victorian middle classes, in which myth women did 
not work. The working man’s cottage became the husband’s castle. The vision effaced women’s 
waged labor and denied them credit for their unwaged work. It ignored the differences between 
the lives of working and middle class women. In their poetry, Fanny Forrester and Ellen Johnston 
_ confronted this domestic ideal within the limits set by the discourse learned from male literary 

models. LJ.D. 


General 


91-1233. Buzard, James. The Use of Romanticism: Byron and the Victorian Continental Tour, VS, 
35, 1, 1991, 29-49. Byron remained a presence in Victorian culture through his influence on the 
habits of tourists. He gave the army of tourists a repertoire of poses through which they might 
transcend merely “touristic” purposes. Travel had come to be seen as a vacation, a short-term 
exception, whose liberties and freedom from class identification, did not threaten the structure of 
domestic society. Publishing houses, like John Murray, reinventing Byron, emptied his work of 
political content. Byron’s aura, dispensed by publications designed to accompany the tourist, 
saturated Continental experience with poetical evocations. Byron’s political activities were 
written off as insincere, as aspects of his theatricality. By midcentury, mockery of Byron has 
become as common as the Byronism of the aesthetic ‘‘anti-tourists”’. L.J.D. 


91-1234. Stetz, Margaret Diane. Sex, Lies, and Printed Cloth: Bookselling at the Bodley Head in 
the Eighteen-Nineties, VS, 35, 1, 1991, 71-86. The Bodley Head developed a reputation, carefully 
nurtured, for breaking with conventions, but its distinctive character was not content but 
distinctive physical appearance, and its defining aspect was marketing. The advertisements bound 
into the back of each volume confused scarcity with value, emphasized design, and invested the 
publishing firm itself with an air of glamour as a guarantor of aesthetic value and cultural “class”. 
The period experienced an explosive growth in potential bookbuyers. John Lane modeled his 
marketing program on that of Arthur Liberty’s successful fabric business. The “Belles” in the 
Belles Lettres‘ Lane offered were not merely women; they were ladies. The association of books 
with women was very much in the air. LJ.D. 


BRITAIN X. 20TH CENTURY 
Kingsley Amis 


91-1235. Jones, Richard. A Severe Case of Memoiritis, VOR, 68, 1, 1992, 174-84. In his Memoirs, 
Kingsley Amis especially gossips about fellow novelists, eminent persons, and those personally 
disliked by Amis as falling below his personal standards including those of eating and drinking. 
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He does admire his mother, the novelist Elizabeth Taylor, Iris Murdoch, and Margaret Thatcher, 
whose conservativism he shares. Akin to C.P. Snow in his desire to return to a simpler time, Amis 
went so far as to embrace the right-wing in That Uncertain Feeling. Despite some favorable as well 
as neo-colonialist remarks about Wales in the Memoirs, Amis in The Old Devils wrote hatefully 
and hollowly about its protagonist, a Welsh broadcaster whom he thought had sold out to 
commercialism. Among his under-researched anecdotes, one on a dinner with Ivy Compton 
Burnett is contradicted by details from reminiscences published by James Lees-Miines. R.E.W, 


Elizabeth Bowen 


91-1236.. Coates, John. False History and True in THE LITTLE GIRLS, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 83- 
103. In The Little Girls Bowen offers subtle meditation on history. Her novel displays a readiness 
to explore emotional and intellectual allegiances. Though often misunderstood, Bowen’s 
skepticism about history is essentially conservative, directed not so much at the ideological 
assumptions of tradition as at the far more immediate target of modern ideologies. G.A.C. 


91-1237. Greene, George. Elizabeth Bowen: The Sleuth Who Bugged Tea Cups, VOR, 67, 4, 1991, 
604-618. Bowen had the habits of a spy quietly observing. Caught between Irish and Ango-Irish 
culture, she was shadowed by her past. The cost of the entrapment of children by their elders, her 
concern in the 30’s, becomes under the impact of World War H a reluctance to disavow the past 
even while recognizing the decadence of personal feelings where no change of life can occur. “The 
Demon Lover”, her most famous story (in Ivy Gripped the Steps, 1945), resonates not with an 
outside haunting but with a schizophrenic nightmare of a lover killed in World War I whose death 
has dislocated the middle-class heroine’s life. Through not a devotee of particular aesthetics, 
Bowen admired Flaubert’s artistry and traced her literary heritage from Fielding, Austen, and 
James. R.E.W, 


Peter Brook 


91-1238. Mishra, Vijay. The Great Indian Epic and Peter Brook, Meanjin, 47, 2, 1988, 343-52. The 
Mahabharata was popularly reworked into religious didacticism, but differs from other sanctified 
(smriti: remembered) texts in its thematising of schism and disorder. Karna’s ambiguous status 
negates the principles of genealogical purity invoked by Krishna; the patriarch Samtanu’s line is 
polluted and disappears with Bhisma and Duryodhana, leaving matrilineal genealogy (Kunti’s 
riddle) triumphant. Essentialist readings of the epic stress Karma and dharma: divine forces 
powering the cosmos and deterministic characterisation, and the source of ethical norms and 
national unity. Inadequate contexting of Peter Brook’s stage version suggests Western arrogance, 
though Brook himself claims the epic’s destabilising complexity releases it from historical 
confines. His theatre recaptures spectacle from film, using filmic style in a depoliticised polyphony 
underscored by the polyglot actors. It reveals modern ambivalence about order and revises Indian 
reading régimes. P.S 


John Fowles 


91-1239. Costello, Jacqueline A. The Prison-House of Culture: John Fowles’ THE COLLECTOR, 
RL, 17, 1989-1990, 19-32. Analysis of the two characters of The Collector and the collision of their 
differing perceptions uncovers a powerful concern with the various fictions we all employ to 
explain ourselves, others, and the world around us. It prompts wonder about the extent to which 
all of us have been narrated by multiple voices — biology, history, and culture. N.B.M. 


Rudyard Kipling 


91-1240. McBratney, John. Imperial Subjects, Imperial Space in Kipling’s JUNGLE BOOK, VS 
35, 3, 1992,277-93. Among nineteenth-century writers of juvenile adventure literature, only 
Kipling tried to create a scope and variety of individual self-definition commensurate with his 
works’ largeness of geographical imagination. In “In the Rukh”, the final framing story of the 
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Mowgli series, the hero seems to retain his earlier, jungle self, after having chosen an identity as a 
servant of the British Raj. But the “felicitous space” Mowgli inhabits, typically figured as the 
magical enclave of childhood, his sphere of resistance to a unitary self, is itself contaminated with 
notions of paternalist imperial rule. Complicity in empire marks all the Mowgli stories. L.J.D. 


D.H. Lawrence 


91-1241. Doherty, Gerald. The Metaphorical Imperative: From Trope to Narrative in THE 
RAINBOW, South Central Review, 6, Spring 1989, 46-61. Lawrence rejected traditional plot 
lines, refusing to have one event turn on another. In this particular novel, he does, hofvever, pile 
metaphors in recurring patterns in vertical forms that seem to bear somewhat on each 
other. L.M.M. 


91-1242. Hilton, Enid. Alice Dax: D.H. Lawrence’s Clara in SONS AND LOVERS, The D.H. 
Lawrence Review, 22, 3, 1990, 274-85. [Reminiscences of the Daxes, he an apothecary, and she a 
socially conscious woman who had an affair with Lawrence. Other material deals with the 
author’s memories of Lawrence.] P.G.D. 


91-1243. Kane, Richard. From Loins of Darkness to Loins of Pork: Body Imagery in Lawrence, 
Eliot, and Joyce, RL, 17, 1989/1990, 5-18. The analysis of body imagery in D.H. Lawrence’s 
Women in Love, T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land and James Joyce’s Ulysses reveals that Lawrence, 
with his romantic sensitivity to nature and the mystical, is fundamentally difference from the other 
two, whose cerebral works put their emphasis upon form, myth and irony. N.B.M. 


91-1244, Kinkead-Weekes, Mark. The Gringo Senora Who Rode Away, The D.H. Lawrence 
Review, 22, 1990, 251-65. Only Lawrence and Kipling attempt to enter a third-world 
consciousness. Rather than being purely male-superman propaganda, “The Woman Who Rode 
Away” contrasts white colonial oppression and Mexican Indian religion and will for 
power. P.G.D. 


91-1245. Martz, Louis L. QUETZALCOATL: The Early Version of THE PLUMED 
SERPENT, The D.H. Lawrence Review, 22, 3, 1990, 286-298. The early version, about to be 
published, differs considerably from the later one. The first is “psychological naturalism”, the 
second “a book of prophecy”. Many changes in names (Chapala to Sayula, for example) were 
made, at time inconsistently, as well as substantive changes in the scene in which Kate travels in a 
boat (Ch. 4) and the removal of Christian images from a church (Ch. 18). P.G.D. 


91-1246. Nimitz, Cheryl. Lawrence and Kundera - “Disturbing”, RL, 17, 1989/1990, 43-51. Both 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Kundera’s The Unbearable Lightness of Being recognize 
the manipulation of love by society and ideology, and describe disturbingly the resulting sickness. 
But it is Lady Chatterley's Lover which exemplifies what Lawrence thinks a novel should do: 
develop an instinct for life. ` N.B.M. 


91-1247. Rose, Jonathan. Lawrence for Everyman: An Undiscovered Short Story, The D.H. 
Lawrence Review, 22, 1990, 266-73. A very short story [text included] was published in June 1913 
in Everyman magazine. This autobiographical work was probably written in 1905 or 1906 and 
submitted to the magazine by Garnett. P.G.D. 


91-1248. Scherr, Barry J. THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER: A Lawrentian Allegory, RL, 17, 1989/ 
1990, 33-42. Lawrentian allegory in The Prussian Officer embodies his vision of “a stable 
equilibrium by the opposition of the other” in a creative conflict between blood consciousness and 
mental consciousness. ` N.B.M. 


91-1249. Sproles, Karen Z. D.H. Lawrence and the Pre-Raphaelites: Love Among the Ruins, The 
D.H. Lawrence Review, 22, 3, 1990, 299-305. Women in all but the last novel strike Pre- 
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Raphaelite poses ~ and the men only gradually learn to accept the meaning behind the coyness. . 
Connie and Mellors, however, “look at each other, ald see the other looking back”. ` POD. 


Wyndham Lewis 


91-1250. Meyers, Jeffery. Splendors and Miseries of Literary Biography, VQR, 68, 4, 1992, 669-96. 
In writing the biography of Wyndham Lewis, Meyers found the exploration of Lewis’s life difficult 
because of his constant use of personal masks. Collections of letters, personal accounts of those 
who knew him, his paintings and the art exhibition catalogues, and testimonies of artists clarified 
for Meyers the mysteries of Lewis’s family background, his various mistresses and illegitimate 
children, His secret marriage, and his medical history which Meyers subsequently included in his 
biography. Lewis can be seen as an independent, intelligent, and courageous artist and part of the 
literary mainstream. Meyers was not successful, however, in writing the biography of John le 
Carré who after Meyers’s researches had proceeded, withdrew the permission to approach friends 
and use documents which Meyers had initially assumed. R.E.W. 


Somerset Maugham 


91-1251. Horgan, Paul. Luncheon for Somerset Maugham, AmSch, 62, 1, 1993, 98-102. On 
vacation in New York in 1941, Horgan was invited to lunch with Maugham, recently escaped 
from the German invasion of France. His presence was powerful for so small a man, but he 
remained politely reticent. Speaking with his habitual stutter, he made two memorable remarks 
that day. S.G.K. 


Harold Pinter 


91-1252. Hynes, Joseph. Pinter and Morality, VQR, 68, 4, 1992, 740-52. Pinter does not offer a 
specific standard of morality but is not thereby existential or anti-humanistic. The stupidity, lack 
of clear motivation, and menace in his characters make his plays both funny and unsettling. 
Pinter’s morality may be compared with that of Ibsen and Shaw who offered alternatives to 
existing morality by indicating a better morality. Pinter also assaults our moral assumptions and 
self-delusion as.they did, but unlike them he distrusts intellect, memory, personal ties, society 
generally or the personal awareness of time’s alterations. His plays require us to acknowledge the 
satisfaction of appetite as fundamental and the existence of self-interest. l R.E.W. 


Peter Quenneli 


91-1253, Fallowell, Duncan. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Quennell at Home, AmSch, 61, 4, 1992, 598-601. 
Praising the “polished clarity of his prose” and rating him the most enduring of literary figures at ` 
Oxford in the 1920s, the author recounts a visit to eighty-five-year-old Quennell at his London 
home. Quennell chatted dottily about the Sitwells, Evelyn Waugh, Cyril Connolly, John 
Betjeman, and his own anxieties. S.G.K. 


D.M. Thomas 


91-1254. Bernard, Catherine. D.M. Thomas et le “roman d'improvisation”: entre voix et écriture 
[D.M. Thomas and the “Novel of Improvization”: Between Voice and Writing], RANAM, 21, 
1988, 13-20. Thomas’s trilogy, Ararat (1983), Swallow (1984) and Sphinx (1986), articulates the 
ambiguous relationship between voice and writing. The form of the novels is meant to emulate the 
plasticity of oral tales, while the constant disruptions of thé text reiterate the underlying yearning 
for a primal statement. They thus embody and confirm the theorizing of Roland Barthes, Paul 
Zumthor and Michel Serres. (In French) D.M.J. 


R.S. Thomas 


91-1255. Thomas, Ned. R.S. Thomas: The Question about Technology, Planet, 92, April/May 
1992, 55-60. Thomas is no simple enemy of progress, science, and technology. He uses much 
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technical language, but he find much technology banal. At its best, however, science could bring 
us to a new level of consciousness. 8 ` P.G.D. 


UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


91-1256. Green, William H. Recent Academic Poetry in the Carolinas, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 142-48. 
Exemplifying Academe’s patronage of creative writing, several Carolina poets nonetheless 
contribute distinctively to their craft. Folklorist Fred Chappell, overlooking the world most 
Americans inhabit, sheds new light on traditional motifs. Literary in method but not in matter, 
Susan Ludvigson’s complex layering of images compellingly evokes the irrational world of 
wonder and desire. Most notably, J.W. Rivers achieves effects the least bookish (though 
historical) and the most distinguishably human. . L.M.D. 


91-1257. Horne, Lewis. Western Lives and Legends, CRevAS, 16, 2, Simmer 1985, 221-30. 
Though the five works here reviewed are good attempts at analyzing the personalities of western 
writers and their characters, their place in western literature, and its features, factual and fictional, 
_ the studies leave room for further analysis (e.g. investigation of the “creative flair” of communities 
of writers; comparisons of lore and documents). P C.M.J. 


91-1258. Palmer, R. Barton. William S. Hart's HELL’S HINGES: An Ideological Approach to the 
Early Western, CRevAS, 16, 3, Fall 1985, 255-70. Meaning in “the film Western” emerges when 
analyzing its origins (e.g. in fiction), as made explicit in comparing Hart’s film (1916) with Zane 
Grey’s Riders of the Purple Sage (1912). Early Western films, adaptations of Western novels (e.g. 
pulps, melodramas, idealistic and realistic “bourgeois fiction”), put their central characters 
through non-stop action amidst an ambivalent context (e.g. the westward movement, the closed 
frontier). These films, first using the settings as background or an element in the plot, became 
dramas wherein the West was a moral and symbolic landscape with implications of regeneration 
and redemption. Grey and Hart “estheticized” the genres “‘historically-determined elements” 
and dealt realistically with contemporary concerns, thereby fostering the genre’s relevance and 
popularity. CMJ. 


91-1259. Rash, Tom. Allin the Family, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 131-41. Recent fiction by no less than five 
Carolina authors — Lee Smith, Marianne Gingher, Josephine Humphreys, Kaye Gibbons, and 
Clyde Edgerton — assures the continued vitality of Southern literature as well as a shift toward the 
Carolinas as the locus of that vitality. L.M.D. 


91-1260. Winchell, Mark Royden. Recent Southern Studies: From Romance to Ritual, CRevAS, 
16, 1, Spring 1985, 73-82. Four recent studies of Southern writers emphasize the ferment 
transforming Southern culture between 1919 and 1945. Included is one seeking greater 
. recognition for Ellen Glasgow, another showing the biographical bases for many of R.P. 
Warren’s poems, and another treating writers during this time of change in the South from 
Victorianism to Modernism, from agrarianism to industrialization. These works make clear that 
while place of origin need not determine a writer’s worth, a sense of piace is vital to the writing 
process. C.M.J. 


UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of Printing and Publishing 


91-1261. Dunaway, David K. No Credit Given: The Underground Literature of Bob Dylan, VQR, 
69, 1, 1993, 149-55. Dylan’s authorized and unauthorized recordings, TV tapes, and outtakes 
have created a scholarly industry of collectors, annotators, and doctoral researchers. Unreleased 
works have interested serious scholars comparing performed with printed texts or documenting 
` traditional tunes used by Dylan. His Writings and Drawings and Songs of Bob Dylan display 
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hundreds of textual differences from the songs known through underground recordings. His 
songs strongly influenced the 60’s generation. ° R.E.W. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Biography 


91-1262. Brumble III, H. David. Sam Blowsnake’s Confessions: CRASHING THUNDER and the 
History of American Indian Autobiography, CRevAS, 16, 3, Fall 1985, 271-82. Though most 
Native American autobiography, as a survey of its history indicates, stems from an ethnologist’s 
editing of formation obtained orally from the subject, this 1983 (c1926) autobiography of Sam 
Blowsnake (Crashing Thunder) seems to be, as Ruth Underhill has suggested, an alteration or 
reworking — that is, an imposed dramatic pattern centering on a religious experience, including 
inserted prayers and Blowsnake’s own uniquely styled reflections in the Winnebago syllabary, 
while featuring autobiographical narrative and tribal myth. Did Blowsnake invent his 
autobiography? Is he like the protagonists in many novels by and about American Indians caught 
between two cultures? . CMJ. 


91-1263. Robertson, David. Political Fathers: Dear Mr. Baruch . . . , SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 86-100. 
- (Excerpt from forthcoming biography, Sly and Able: The Life and Times of James F. Byrnes) Just 
as he had earlier depended upon Pitchfork Ben Tillman, Jimmy Byrnes in 1930 sought to advance 
his political career through an alliance with a more powerful and wealthy older man, Bernard 
Baruch. Their friendship was based upon mutual love and power, vanity in regarding themselves 
as politically indispensable, respect for wealth as a means of political influence, and “shared 
experiences in politics — Baruch as a Jewish outsider and Byrnes as a Catholic outsider”.L.M.D. 
Fiction 
91-1264. Meindl, Dieter. A Provisional View of the Grotesque in American Fiction, RANAM, 24, 
1991, 43-51. Modern concepts of the grotesque, to be found in Wolfgang Kayser’s The Grotesque 
in Art and Literature (1957), as expressing an alienated world, and in Mikhail Bakhtin’s Rabelais 
and His World (1965), as expressing anti-authoritarian joy, are both relevant to Edgar Allen Poe’s 
classical story, “The Tell-Tale Heart” (1843), in the narrator’s terror at his victim’s evil eye, but 
also his escape from angst through self-annihilation. William Faulkner’s modernist story- 
sequence, Go Down, Moses (1942), especially the opening story, “Was”, shows human beings 
merging into hunted animals, Finally, Thomas Pynchon's post-modernist novel, Vineland (1989), 


reinstates language as its basic ontological dimension, grotesquely mixing mind-numbing and 
incompatible discourses. D.M.J. 


91-1265. Pitz, Barbara. The Self and the Social Community: Another Look at American Realism, 
CRevAS, 16, 3, Fall 1985, 317-28. Six works apply the recent interest in gender to American 
realism in literature and thus ground their analyses of the ways in which such figures as James and 
Jewett, Twain and Wharton treat the relationship between character-types and actual gender- 
roles, in the periods, cultures and issues in which they were created or existed. C.M.J. 


Film 


91-1266. Charney, Mark J. Picturizing History: The Assassination of Lincoln in Griffith's THE 
BIRTH OF A NATION, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 58-62. Griffith manipulates camera angle, lighting, and 
parallel editing to lend documentary realism to an essentially melodramatic representation that 
sentimentalizes Southern reaction (suggested through two young theater-going witnesses’ point 
of view) to national tragedy. L.M.D. 


Humor and Satire 


91-1267. Covici, Pascal, Jr. Mark Twain and the Failure of Humor: The Puritan Legacy, South 
Central Review, 5, 4, 1988, 2-14. The Puritans declared humor to be nonliterature, to be a writing 
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form that never recommended its writer as great. This Puritan influence affects not only Twain but 
also Franklin, Hawthorne, and Ward. In all four writers the thread of humor keeps the characters 
from realizing their highest potential. L.M.M. 


i Myth 
91-1268. Banes, Ruth A. Mythology in Music: The Ballad of Loretta Lynn, CRevAS, 16, 3, Fall 
1985, 283-300. The life and person of Loretta Lynn may become as pervasive as the myth of 
Margaret Mitchell’s protagonist, the Southern belle Scarlett O’Hara, reinforced by a basic 
element of Western novels. Lynn’s autobiographical lyrics and the articles about her create a 
“cultural narrative”; her autobiography is a composite portrait of the person and the region (i.e. 
Appalachia) she confronts, although it contains elements of popular biography. The ballad of ` 
Loretta Lynn is born of a complex interaction between truth and fiction. C.M.J. 


91-1269. Merlock, Ray. Shoeless Joe: From Pickens County to the Field of Dreams, SCR, 22, 2, 
1990, 68-76. Its vestiges in popular culture numerous and various, the Jackson story persists as a 
mythological legacy, “both lyrical and poignantly symbolic” in its representation of the dramatic 
tension between the American promise of individual fulfillment and the “overarching claims of 
the group”. L.M.D. 


Prose 


91-1270. Anderson, Quentin. A Culture of One’s Own, AmSch, 61, 4, 1992, 533-551. Particularly 
in the work of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman, American culture has made impossibly 
apocalyptic demands for the imperial self. Denying the claims of a society in which commerce 
constricted an unprecedented degree of individual freedom, they asserted the powers of the 
internal self. For all the differences among them, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman each called for 
a solitary, total, and guiltless possession of the world. Each rejected faith in the American republic 
and tried to awaken others to an awareness of the sovereign self. By contrast, Hawthorne and 
Melville as fiction writers were committed to temporal encounters with others. 8.G.K. 


Subjects 


91-1271. Smith, Herbert F. Six Interdisciplinary Studies, CRevAS, 16, 4, Winter 1985, 451-63. 
These works concerning North American culture illustrate basic aspects of the interdisciplinary 
genre and range from broad issues (e.g. consumerism and literature at about 1920) to the 
individual writer (e.g. Marshall McLuhan reconsidered now by investigators of popular culture 
as historical fictionist, not historian). Skepticism of the genre may be warranted in that 
interdisciplinarians sometimes make unbelievable, elitist or curmudgeonly claims, but sometimes 
as well reveal truths that academics treading traditional avenues may well overlook. C.M.J. 


91-1272. Todd, Barbara. Separate Spheres: Woman’s Place in Nineteenth-Century America, 
CRevAS, 16, 3, Fall 1985, 329-37. These five books trace the causes and effects of the “domestic 
ideal” and how Americans accepied or rejected it over the course of two centuries. C.M.J. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 


91-1273. Hinds, Elizabeth Jane Wall. Private Property: Charles Brockden Brown’s Economics of 
Virtue, SIH, 18, 2, 1991, 165-179. Brown transformed the gothic genre to an American form when 
he registered the gothic’s traditional domestic terror as an object lesson in economic dependency 
and the work ethic. In his novels there is another perspective from which to view the domestic 
gothic: the view from inside the home, the adventure consisting not in a male protagonist’s quest 
to return to a lost stasis, but instead in a female protagonist’s obligation to maintain the home. In 
effect, Brown’s domestic gothic maps the uncharted terrain of home, exemplifying a view of 
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Domestic Romance from the inside, from the encloged spaces where labor is performed and an 
economic virtue is practices. ` G.A.C. 


Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 


91-1274. Moore, Dennis D. A Family Truly Divided Indeed: Domesticity and the Golden Age in 
Crévecoeur’s Unpublished Manuscripts, SIH, 18, 2, 1991, 110-121. With access now to certain 
unpublished manuscripts of Crévecoeur it is possible to learn much about his conflicted feeling 
regarding the American Revolution. The most compelling way for him to represent the golden 
age was ia terms of domesticity. In his “An Happy Family Disunited by the Spirit of Civil War” 
he focused primarily on the past as a time when the Golden Age existed. In his Letters he 
emphasized one kind of domesticity, and in unpublished pieces a sense of difference between the 
familial and the social. When taken together, these two kinds of emphasis demonstrate that 
domesticity is hardly a pattern that originated in the 19th century. G.A.C, 


91-1275. Philbrick, Nathaniel. The Nantucket Sequence in Crévecoeur’s LETTERS FROM AN 
AMERICAN FARMER, NEQ, 64, 3, 1991, 414-432. The factual middle 5 letters of American 
Farmer have not attracted the attention given to the start and end letters. The Nantucket Island 
_ discussion opens with enthusiasm for island life and closes with disenchantment. This makes a 

stylistic bridge between the enthusiastic opening letter of the longer work and the disillusioned 
closing letters. It is likely that Crévecoeur completely revised his original ms to reflect in letter 8 the 
economic disasters the American Revolution brought to half-Tory Nantucket whalers. R.L.S. 


Judith Sargent Murray 


91-1276. Jacoba, Madelon; The Early Novella As Political Message: THE MARGARETTA 
STORY by Judith Sargent Murray, SIH, 18, 2, 1991, 146-164. The Margaretta Story 
demonstrates a redefinition of women’s selfhood as a political forum claiming women’s 
citizenship in the new America. Taking advantage of a critical period of cultural change that 
followed the American Revolution, it gave readers a perspective on the politics of nation building, 
The novel provided entertainment for readers and heralded a political future for women; it 
advocated the politicization of women through education and through their participation in the 
cult of domesticity. GAL, 


Thomas Paine 


91-1277. Davidson, Edward H. and William J. Schweick. Authority in Paine’s COMMON 
SENSE and CRISIS PAPERS, SIH, 18, 2, 1991, 124-134. Paine’s expressions of religious idea 
and conviction are of the same form and mode as are his political convictions. In his opinion, the 
aim of established religion is virtually identical with that of monarchial politics: the 
representation of authority. An intersection of religious and political concerns became the site of 
a peculiar struggle to authorize his own voice. Important in this regard is an analysis of Common 
Sense and Crisis Papers. G.A.C. 


Susanna Rowson 


91-1278. Barone, Dennis. “My Vile Arts” Male and Female Discourse in CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE, SIH, 18, 2, 1991, 135-145. Charlotte Temple is an early American novel in which the 
ravages of class antagonism are apparently bound together with issues of class, gender, language, 
and power relations. The rhetoric is divorced from virtue. Characters who speak well are not 
necessarily good and those who are not good do nat necessarily speak at all. G.A.C. 


General 


91-1279. Morton, Richard. Language and Literature in an Integrated Culture, CRevAS, 16, 2, 
Summer 1985, 197-203. Five recent works, examining American literature from the mid-1600s to 
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the later 1700s, expand our understanding of what characterized early expression in America and 
how this expression was interrelated. . f C.M.J. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY (1800-1870) 
James Fenimore Cooper 


91-1280. Schachterle, Lance. Cooper’s SPY and the Possibility of American Fiction, SIH, 18, 2, 
1991, 180-199. Cooper’s analysis of why America lacked the resources to create a literature 
independent of British culture echoes the view of many of his contemporaries. One determination 
is found in the final preface he wrote for Spy. In it he shows he had found an audienceewilling to 
take seriously his attempts to use literature to address “the peculiar prejudices of the Nation”. _ 
The final preface also shows that it was undertaken primarily to prepare his first triumph as the 

first volume in the complete revised edition of his works. G.A.C. 


Emily Dickinson 


91-1281. Monterio, George. Emily Dickinson’s Business, Literature and Belief, 10, 1990, 24-42. 
Regarding both her poems and her letters to friends, Dickinson felt that her “business” 
(employment) was “Circumference”, in the Emersonian sense of “Truth . . . whose center is 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere, whose existence we cannot disimagine”. One of her 
poems begins, “This is my letter to the World”. Certain actual letters, especially those to 
Higginson, have been “mined” for clues to poetic meaning”. She frequently saw herself as a poet- 
patient in need of therapy, even surgery. Much study remains to be done of “the ratio of the 
Carnal to the Spiritual” in both her poems and letters to male friends. The “Circumference” 
letters might prove even more fruitful than the “circumference” poetry. J.O.W. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


91-1282. Habich, Robert D. Emerson’s Reluctant Foe: Andrews Norton and the Transcendental 
Controversy, NEQ, 65, 2, 1992, 208-237. Andrews Norton (1786-1853) termed. 
Transcendentalism “the latest form of infidelity” (1839) and battled it in print between 1836-1840. 
His struggle to increase faculty control of the Harvard curricula (1816-1829) in the Divinity 
- School sharpened his distaste for the results of Unitarian tolerance: transcendental “intuition”. 
Norton’s quarrel was not directly with Emerson, but with a faculty which he felt lacked 
responsibility for teaching traditional beliefs (i.e. miracles exist). His central concern was that 
“Christian clergymen should be Christians”. R.L.S. 


91-1283. Ljungquist, Kent P and Wesley T. Mott. Emerson and the Worcester Lyceum, 1855- 
1857: Two New Letters, NEO, 65, 2, 1992, 290-295. In 2 new letters to Thomas Earle, secretary of 
the Worcester Lyceum and Library Association, Emerson set a December 29, 1855 lecture date 
and then changed it. (Aug. 30, 1855 and Sept. 1, 1955.) Emerson was busily preparing English 
Traits. R.LS. 


91-1284. Martin, John Stephen. Making the Emerson Text Adequate: Problems, Approaches and 
Revisions, CRevAS, 16, 2, Summer 1985, 205-19. Four works reveal why Emerson continues to 
interest readers and furnish bases for further studies of how he transmuted the influences of his 
time and his experiences into an art universal and enduring. C.M.J. 


91-1285. Wortham, Thomas. Did Emerson Blackball Frederick Douglass from Membership in the 
Town and Country Club?, NEQ, 65, 2, 1992, 295-298: Although J.R. Lowell (to T.W. Higginson, 
23 July, 1849) alleged that Emerson “would have blackballed him”, Emerson did not blackball 
Frederick Douglass from the Town and Country Club in 1849. In his remarks to the Club (in the 
minutes), Emerson said “With regard to color I am ofthe opinion that there should be no 
exclusion”. ; R.LS. 
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Henry Willard French 


91-1286. Singh, Brijraj. Henry Willard French ahd Midia. NEQ, 64, 4, 1991, 574-593. Henry 
Willard French (1853-1915) lived in Boston and published 15 books in which he attempted to 
define different kinds of heroism. Despite his slack plots, his raging multi-culturalism may now be 
of interest e.g., Qur Boys in India (1883). R.LS. 


Margaret Fuller 


91-1287. Hlus, Carolyn. Margaret Fuller, Transcendentalist: A Re-assessment, CRevAS, 1€, 1, 
Spring 1985, 1-13. Critics consider Fuller’s life, but seldom her writings and career as evidence 
that she was eminent Transcendentalist and feminist. As teacher, lecturer and editor, she 
expressed Transcendentalism’s tenets. In essays and character sketches she applied its principles 
to justify women’s rights, defined Emerson’s self-reliance as the self-dependence of women, and 
expressed Transcendentalism’s adherence to Swedenborg’s correspondences theory — between 
nature, God, human character and intellect (e.g. by equating the harmonious relationship 
between men and women with spiritual perfection). Fuller’s imaginative and prophetic visions 
affirm her as a major Transcendentalist. i CMI 


William J. Grayson 


91-1288. Calhoun, Richard J. The Anti-secessionist Satires of William J. Grayson, SCR, 22, 2, 
1990, 50-57. Though remembered for attacking Northern industrialism in The Hireling-and the 
Slave, Grayson demonstrates an enlightened sensibility in satirical letters to the Charleston 
Courier opposing Romanticism and succession. He ridicules the secessionists’ audacity, paranoia, 
and opportunism as well as the senselessness of unilateral succession, dissolving the Union, 
refusing debate, and simultaneously boasting and expressing outrage. For defending the Union, 
Grayson lost his position as Collector of Customs in Charleston. L.M.D. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


91-1289. Keil, James C. Reading, Writing, and Recycling: Literary Archaeology and the Shape of 
Hawthorne’s Career, NEQ, 65, 2, 1992, 238-264. Hawthorne used his obsessive reading to mine 
the texts of others during his early career. He wanted to reintroduce his contemporaries to their 
Puritan past. By 1836 and his marriage to Sophia Peabody, he realized that isolation was the price 
of the practice of literary archaeology. By 1850 he chose to write from personal experience 
(invention). He began as a classical artist (one who uses the experience of others) and ended as a 
Romantic artist (using and validating personal values), writing psychological novels. R.LS. 


Herman Melville 


91-1290. Malloy, Mary. The Old Sailor’s Lament: Recontextualizing Melville's Reflections on she 
Sinking of THE STONE FLEET, NEQ, 64, 4, 1991, 633-642. The sinking of 16 stone-filled old 
whalers on 19/20 Dec., 1861 caused Melville to reflect on the obsolescence of the New England 
whaling fleet. Most whalemen were glad to rid their wharves in a patriotic way. R.L.S. 


91-1291. Shaw, Peter. Cutting a Classic Down to Size, VOR, 69, 1, 1993, 60-84. Moby Dick’s 
action is driven by the religious question of what directs the universe and Ahab’s iconoclasm in 
answering. Though Melville warned against allegorizing, the broadly political and social meaning 
of the novel has been reduced to political ideology. Though F.O. Matthiessen saw the 
spiritualized democratic element, critics in the 1950’s were dubious about Melville’s political . 
radicalism as fundamental to the novel. Leo Marx in The Machine in the Garden initiated Marxist 
criticism in insisting that Ahab’s machine-like command reduced men to being objects. In the 80’s 
the earlier marginal Marxist view replaced the metaphysical implications of Moby Dick with 
prophecies by Melville of capitalist failures, retribution for slavery, and the catastrophe of 
logocentrism. The novel itself became a pacifist tract, celebration of homoeroticism, protest 
against mistreatment of Native Americans or workers, or warning of ecological disaster. Melville, 
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writing an epic, saw the existential inadequacy of America as the central issue. Critics have cut 
down the novel thus ending serious criticalgdiscussion. ` R.E.W. 


Francis Parkman 


- 91-1292. Terrie, Philip G. The Other Within: Indianization on THE OREGON TRAIL, NEQ, 64, 
3, 1991, 376-392. Parkman lived in an Oglala village for 19 days in 1846. This experience and 
others focused him upon the alienness of Indians to Christian Western whites, i.e. their 
“savageness”. Parkman’s acceptance/rejection of Indian manners and religion (fasting and 
visions) sets ambivalence as the crux of The Oregon Trail. He never completely acknowledged the 
similarity of his capacities and desires with Indians. Fear caused him to live beside, but rever with, 
the Indians. This is reflected in the emendations between the 1849 and 1892 editions. R.L.S. 


William Gilmore Simms 


91-1293. Watson, Charles S. The Ongoing Study of William Gilmore Simms: Literary Critics ys. 
Historians, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 7-15. Whereas historians have focused upon Simms’s political 
significance and development and critics upon his literary merit, ongoing scholarship now 
. requires interdisciplinary exchange. Simms “revised history both in novels and lectures, taking a 
central role in the movement for Southern independence by bolstering pride in the Revolutionary 
past”. ` L.M.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


91-1294, Harding, Walter. The Adventures of a Literary Detective in Search of Thoreau, VQR, 68, 
2, 1992, 277-97. A half-century search for information on Thoreau has led to adventures 
including the recovery of Thoreau letters and correspondence with various Transcendentalists. 
The seeming first appearance of “ecology” in the letters is erroneous; “geology” was intended, 
The pursuit of letters to Harrison Gray Otis through one potential source proved abortive. 
Harding tracked particular recollections of Thoreau by a Concord contemporary, Annie Sawyer, 
to Annie Sawyer Downs, a poetess and essayist later of Andover, Massachusetts. R.E.W. 


91-1295, Harding, Walter. Adventures in the Thoreau Trade, AmSch, 61, 2, 1992, 277-289. 
Harding recounts some of his more dramatic adventures as a veteran scholar of Henry David 
Thoreau. He authenticated a first edition of Walden that turned up in Montana and was later 
found to have been stolen. He verified Thoreau’s legendary romance with Ellen Sewall by meeting 
with her daughters, still alive at 99 and 101, respectively. His discovery of old newspaper archives 
led to insights into Thoreau’s life, as did the oral histories collected by Emerson’s son, Edward 
Waldo. S.G.K. 


91-1296. Johnson, Linck C. Did Henry Thoreau Write CONFLICT OF LAWS?, NEQ, 64, 3, 
1991, 433-444. Conflict of Laws (Boston Courier, 15 June, 1846) although attributed to Thoreau 
- was not written by him. Internal evidence supports that, whoever “H T‘ was, he followed the ideas 
of Adin Ballou’s Christian Non-Resistance. These non-resistants submitted to taxation for the 
Mexican War (accepted in Conflict of Laws) whereas Thoreau in Civil Disobedience rejected any 
support of this war. R.LS. 


Mark Twain 


91-1297. Allingham, Philip V. Mark Twain in Vancouver, British Columbia: August 1895, MTJ, 
28, 2, 1990, 2-14. While delayed in Vancouver, Twain wrote his publisher that he was willing to 
have his name appear on Joan of Arc. Another letter, to Kipling, announced his intention to meet 
him in India. James Pond, Twain’s American manager, photographed an interview and took 


notes on the visit. M.E.B. 
91-1298. Allingham, Philip V. Mark Twain in Victoria, British Columbia: August 1895, MTJ, 26, 
2, 1988, 30-1. Twain’s lecture tour visit in Victoria was reported in the local papers. M.E.B. 


91-1299. Anspaugh, Kelly. Huck Finn Meets and Old Master, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 9-13. Twain 
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falsely professed scorn for paintings of Italian Renaissance artists in A Tramp Abroad. He utilized 
two of Giorgione’s paintings in his development of themes in Huckleberry Finn. M.E.B. 


91-1200. Bauer, Margaret D. Hank Morgan Finds the Flaw in Thomas Sutpen’s DESIGN: 
Southern — American — Human, South Central Review, 5, 4, 1988, 53-59. Both Absalom, Absalom! 
and A Connecticut Yankee share parallels in their protagonists in all but the closing chapters. Both 
men are strangers in strange lands; both seek to be humanitarians but become more goal-oriented 
than man-oriented; both die at home. Morgan junks romanticism for realism as CY closes; 
Sutpen pursues romanticism to his dying day. L.M.M. 


91-1301. Berkove, Lawrence I. New Information on Dan De Quille and OLD TIMES ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, MTI, 26, 2, 1988, 15-20. Twain used material that originated from his associates, 
particularly Dan De Quille. “Pilot Wylie” and the burlesque “A Highly Colored Lecture” by De 
Quille were adapted, improved, and integrated into Old Times on the Mississippi. M.E.B. 


91-1302. Briden, Earl F. Kemble’s “Specialty” and the Pictorial Contertext of HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, MTJ, 26, 2, 1988, 2-14. Twain revealed his own racism by hiring Kemble to illustrate The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and by approving the drawings that were clearly cartoons of 
sterectyped blacks. Twain purposely included illustrations that contradict the text in and effort to 
emphasize the humorous and downplay the uncomfortable satire. M.E.B. 


91-1393. Britton, Wesley A. Macfarlane, “Boarding House”, and “Bugs”: Mark Twain's 
Cincinnati Apprenticeship, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 14-17. Baender incorrectly asserted that Twain’s 
autobiographical reminiscences of Macfarlane were fiction. Macfarlane was an important 
influence on Twain’s religious views and his early writing, as Paine concluded. M.E.B. 


91-1304. Cooley, John R. Mark Twain’s Aquarium: Editing the Samuel Clemens-Angelfish 
Correspondence, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 18-24. Twain cultivated more than 13 young girls, whom he 
called his angelfish, from 1905 to 1910. Their visits and letters provided Twain with hope and 
pleasure in a period previously assumed to have been despairing and bitter. Clara Clemens 
probably squelched the Aquarium Club, ‘and she suppressed’ mention of it in Paine’s 
Autobiography. M.E.B. 


91-1305. David, Beverly R. Tragedy and Travesty: Edward Whymper’s SCRAMBLES 
AMONGST THE ALPS and Mark Twain’s A TRAMP ABROAD, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 2-8. Twain 
pirated illustrations and plagiarized and adapted text for A Tramp Abroad from Whymper’s 
Scrambles Amongst the Alps. Both text and illustrations were of questionable veracity and source 
to begin with. M.E.B. 


91-1306. Ensor, Allison R. “Mightier than the Sword” and Undetected Obscenity in the First 
Edition of TOM SAWYER, MT], 27, 1, 1989, 25-6. An illustration by T.W. Williams of a 
classroom shows a framed motto that can be read “The Penis Mightier Than the Sword”.M.E.B. 


91-1307. Gabler-Hover, Janet. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, THE 
BOSTONIANS, and Henry Ward Beecher: Discourse on the Idealization of Suffering, South 
Central Review, 5, 4, 1988, 42-52. The two novels examine the relationship between social reform 
and suffering as seeming influenced by the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. Huckleberry Finn 
indicates suffering must be avoided; The Bostonians indicates suffering is unavoidable. Integral in 
both novels is the difference of the authors’ views of the rising feminist movement of the 
time. L.M.M. 


91-1308. Gribben, Alan. HUCKLEBERRY FINN as Boy Book, South Central Review, 5, 4, 1988, 
15-22. Boys’ books from Tom Brown’s School Days through Huckleberry Finn contain similar 
patterns: the incidents are exaggerated, the boys fool adults, the boys leave the family only to - 
return for succor, the parents often die, the boys join a gang. Huckleberry Finn differs in that Huck 
actually helps girls, he does not fight bully boys but bully adults, he is a realist, and he does not 
intend to return to a familial situation. L.M.M. 
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91-1309, Hill, Hamlin L. Mark Twain's Public Private Correspondence, South Central Review, 5, 
4, 1988, 22-28. Because Twain’s remainithg personal correspondences exhibit changes from 
personal to Ciceronian style, it thought he was aware readers would be reading his letters many 
years hence. He was, in a sense, writing his own evaluation of his writing: I will be a well known 
writer. L.M.M. 


91-1310. Inge, M. Thomas. Mark Twain and the Comics, MTJ, 28, 2, 1991, 30-9. Numerous 
cartoonists used Twain’s books as the basis of comic strips. Among the best were the 1948 and 
1990 versions of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Rubano and Ploog respectively, for the 
Classics illustrated series. The comic book versions can function to rescue Twain. from the 
sophisticated interpreters and restore him to general readers. M.E.B. 


91-1311. Ketterer, David. Mark Twain's Overlooked “Second Speech” in Montreal, MTJ, 28, 2, 
1990, 21-3. Twain gave an extemporaneous speech on the pirating of his books in Canada and his 
views on international copyright laws. Twain asserted that Canadians needed to protect their own 
authors and to build their own literature. M.E.B. 


91-1312. Lampton, Lucius M. Epilogue: The Naming of Colonel Sellers, MTJ, 27, 2, 1989, 50-4. 
The first name of the character Coionel Sellers was Eschol, a name chosen by Warner. When the 
real life George Eschol Sellers objected, the publisher changed Eschol to Beriah. Twain preferred 
the first name Mulberry and used that name for the stage play version of The Gilded Age.M.E.B. 


91-1313. Lampton, Lucius M. Hero in a Fool’s Paradise: Twain's Cousin James J. Lampton and 
Colonel Sellers, MTJ, 27, 2, 1989, 1-49, 55-6. [Lampton/Clemens genealogy] Twain based his 
Colonel Sellers character directly and faithfully on his cousin James J. Lampton. Twain admired 
Lampton and felt that his portrayal of Sellers as a representative of the spirit of the American 
frontier was entirely favorable. Twain viewed Sellers as his best character but was unable to write 
a good plot using Sellers. MER 


91-1314. Lauber, John. Mark Twain vs. the Critics, CRevAS, 16, 1, Spring 1985, 47-56. Seven 
interesting publications have appeared just when Twain criticism seems to be awaiting new 
directions. These include riverboat pilots’ comments about Twain and his works, essays about his 
novels and short stories, and investigations of Twain the image, plus a rare essay by Twain. 
Despite flaws (e.g., sketchy, unconvincing claims and ineffective textual analyses; misplaced 
emphases on what he should have done; failure to consider Twain the humorist), these works 
comprise an intelligently presented compendium of prevailing critical views. C.M.J. 


91-1315. Marleau, Michael H. “The Crash of Timbers Continued — the Deck Swayed under Me”: 
Samuel L. Clemens, Eyewitness to the Race and Collision between the PENNSYLVANIA and 
VICKSBURG, MTJ, 28, 1, 1990, 1-36. Life on the Mississippi omits the stories of the collision 
during a race of the Pennsylvania against the Vicksburg and the later explosion of the 
Pennsylvania, in which Twain’s brother Henry was killed. Twain did use his memories of those 
incidents in The Guilded Age. d M.E.B. 


91-1316. Michelson, Bruce. Realism, Romance, and Dynamite: The Quarrel of A 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT, NEQ, 64, 4, 1991, 609-632. We 
should accept that there is no coherent narrative voice in Yankee and then focus upon the unifying 
concept: that Twain was at war with Gilded Age subversion of personal integrity. He wanted to 
discuss awakening from the "dream" of Romanticism, an old suit of armour not comfortable for 
modern men. He concluded culture (not reality) dictates human life, and lies and truth are both 
problematical because each “dynamites” and confuses the individual. He understood the 
“failures” of his novel and accepted them. R.L.S. 


91-1317. Roberts, Taylor. Mark Twain and Sunday Streetcars: An Interview in Winnipeg, MTJ, 
28, 2, 1990, 15-20. Twain hit it off with his interviewer, Marie Joussaye, who had led the 
opposition to the Toronto Lord’s Day Alliance in its ban on Sunday streetcar service. Twain 
already disliked Sabbatarianism as a result of his reading tour with Cable in 1884-5. M.E.B. 
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91-1318. Roessel, David. Mark Twain at Ephesus. MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 27-31. Twain was favorably 
impressed with Wood’s excavation of Ephesus. 6 M.E.B. 


91-1319. Schillingsburg, Miriam J. Additional Antipodean Anecdotes, Apocryphal Adventures, 
MTJ, 26, 2, 1988, 28-9. Sources vary of anecdotes regarding Twain’s lecture tour visit in Australia 
in 1895. j M.E.B. 


91-1320. Sharlow, Gretchen E. Mark Twain Reads Browning Again: A Discovery in the Langdon- 
Crane, MTJ, 28, 2, 1990, 24-9. Twain probably developed his enthusiasm for Browning under the 
influence of Mary Mason Fairbanks. Twain put careful preparation and great effort into his oral 
interpretdtions, which were received with glowing reviews. M.E.B. 


91-1321. Slattery, Dennis Patric. The Via Dollarosa: Money Matters in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
South Central Review, 5, 4, 1988, 29-41. Money serves as one of the plot threads in the novel. The 
tracing of this thread shows money becoming synonymous with loyalty, fidelity, cooperation, and 
virtuosity. The influence of money reveals the integrity of the characters. Finally, it becomes a 


reward for being a good-and-faithful-to-friends person. L.M.M. 
91-1322. Smith, Craig S. and Kevin Coots. Virginia City’s Joke on Mark Twain, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 
32-3. Twain disliked practical jokes, especially when he was the target. M.E.B. 


91-1323. Zmijewski, David. Hawaii Awaits a Legend, MTJ, 26, 2, 1988, 21-7. To Twain’s 
disappointment, a 1895 cholera outbreak led to Honolulu being quarantined, and his ship was not 
allowed to dock. Hawaiian newspapers had hyped the lecture visit and editorially debated 
Twain’s worth. M.E.B. 


91-1324, Zwick, Jim. Who Wrote the Couplet? Textual Variants in Mark Twain’s SALUTATION 
TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, MTJ, 27, 1, 1989, 34-9. Twain composed the concluding 
couplet as part of his opposition to the United States’ annexation of the Philippines. Twain was 
actively involved in the Anti-Imperialist League. M.E.B. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Mary Chestnut 


91-1325. Woodward, C. Vann. Mary Chestnut in Search of Her Genre, YR, 73, 2, 1984, 199-209. 
Twenty years after the Civil War, Chestnut adapted her diary to describe her experiences. This 
genre gave her the flexibility to combine historical fact with figurative and fictional truth. Her 
decision not to use her original diary was not an act of deception, but the result of 16 years of 
openly trying various genres. M.A.B.M. 


Walter Blackburn Harte 


91-1326. Doyle, James. The Devil and Dame Chance: The Life and Writings of Walter Blackburn 
Harte, CRevAS, 16, 1, Spring 1985, 15-30. Although mentioned in some biographies, critical 
works, and anthologies, the life and work of the British-born Walter Blackburn Harte, long 
resident in Canada and the U.S., are unknown today, his essays and fictions buried in magazines. 
He wrote impressively researched introductory surveys of Canadian writers, comparing them 
with their U.S. counterparts. He praised Whitman’s poetry, Bierce’s fables, Garland’s mid-West 
tales; but analyzed caustically much contemporary literature. Of his melodramatic stories, one 
has merit. Though Harte provided insight into a neglected Canadian-American literary milieu, 
various factors, some societal and some personal, condemn Harte to oblivion. C.M.J. 


Henry James 


91-1327. Bowen, Janet Wolf. Architectural Envy: “A Figure is Nothing Without A Setting” in 
Henry James's THE BOSTONIANS, NEQ, 65, 1, 1992, 3-23. In The Bostonians (1886) 
architecture and character entwine: the emotional homelessness of the major characters is 
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reflected in the constant change of places and interiors/exteriors. Basis Ransom, as tenant, 
symbolizes the domestic turmoil of post-beflum America. Olive Chancellor’s Boston row-house 
made clear to the reader her position as a culturally “superior” personage. Miss Birdseye’s 
rootlessness emphasized her selflessness. When he closes with Basil and Verena walking in the 
street, James was emphasizing their new American condition of life: placelessness. R.LS. 


91-1328. Hoople, Robin P. James and Modernism: Some Further Interventions, CRevAS, 16, 1, 
Spring 1985, 57-71. Five recent studies, confirming that James continues to be viewed afresh, 
include those examining his works themselves (one phenomenologically) and others placing them 
in various contexts (one with Balzacian parallels and another of James’s relationship wish British 
social novels). Despite what they offer, these works suggest terrain still to be covered. C.M.J. 


91-1329. Smith, George. James, Degas, and the Emersonian Gaze, Novel, 25, 3, 1992. In The 
Portrait of a Lady we see James rejecting the ocular emphasis of Emerson, replacing it with a 
center of consciousness point of view learned from Degas. James also emphasizes the relationship 
between past and present, between memory and visual experience. . A.B.F. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


91-1330. Fisher, Marilyn M. Community and Earthly Salvation: Christian Intimations Within the 
Setting of Jewett’s POINTED FIRS, Literature and Belief, 10, 1990, 67-77. Jewett’s novel 
demonstrates a “Christian community in action”, whose people seek “earthly salvation” through 
“ministry of love and care for others”. Suggested higher levels of meaning give “‘Christian 
significance’ beyond mere local color. The setting displays three kinds of biblical images — 
paradoxical, pastoral, and human”. Water has “literal and salific importance”, including a means 
of visiting, Christian ministering, and attending reunions. Although undervalued by the 
Narrator, the firs are counterparts both positively and negatively, of “Eden’s symbolic trees”. 
The book is pastoral in several meanings of the term, with “Christian elements . . . exemplified by 
Green Island — a place of fertility and everlasting youth”. J.O.W. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


91-1331. Moskal, Jeanne. John Greenleaf Whittier and the Washington Territory, NEQ, 65, 1, 
1992, 135-139. In a letter to Miss Maud E. Thomas (25 June, 1889), Whittier thanks the 15 year 
old high school graduate for “the Washingtonian and Whittier‘ societies. Only one other Whittier 
“fan club” in Haverhill, Mass. is known. The letter indicates the spread of Whittier’s reputation 
throughout America. R.L.S. 


UNITED STATES VIH: TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee 


91-1332. French, Warren. (rev.-art.: Conversations with Edward Albee, Phillip C. Kolin, ed., 
Jackson, 1988; Critical Essays on Edward Albee, Phillip C. Kolin and J. Madison Davis, eds., 
Boston, 1986; Matthew C. Rondane, Understanding Edward Albee, Columbia, 1987.) Edward 
Albee Thirty Years On, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 158-62. Three recent publications provide a timely 
review of the playwright who has most deeply “penetrated the fashionable disguises of America’s 
upper-middle class”. All reveal Albee’s determination to understand his creations (rather than 
merely manufacture symbols) and to critique human nature, yet they generally fail to discuss his 
showmanship and ironic impishness. L.M.D. 


David Antin 
91-1333. Caze, Antoine. Poésie, texte métissé, une lecture de David Antin, [Poetry, a Hybrid Text: 
a Reading of David Antin], RANAM, 21, 1988, 21-28. David Antin’s method of creating texts by 


spontaneous talk, challenges genre-classification, and also highlights the ambiguity of the 
relationships between language and the self, and between the speaker and the listener. Since it 
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never becomes fixed into a definitive text, the spoken word remains an infinite series of drafts, a 
perpetual hybrid, defying closure. (In French) ` D.M.J. 


Djuna Barnes 


91-1334. Reesman, Jeanne Campbell. “That Savage Path”: NIGHTWOOD and THE DIVINE 
COMEDY, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 137-158. Nightwood’s sources in past literature have never been 
adequately examined, yet one name that emerges repeatedly in the criticism is that of Dante. An 
examination of the novel with The Divine Comedy confirms the association sensed by critics in 
regard tq theme, structure, characterization and imagery. To see Nightwood as a mirror of 
Dante’s poem is to see it illuminated in a significant way. GAC. 


John Berryman 


91-1335. Philmus, Robert M. John Berryman: Lives of the Poet, CRevAS, 16, 4, Winter 1985, 491- 
503. (rev.-art.: John Haffenden, The Life of John Berryman, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982; Ellen 
Simpson, Poets in Their Youth: A Memoir, Random, 1982.) The first work emphasizes the man 
and concentrates on Berryman’s philanderings. The second, by Berryman’s first wife, 
concentrates on the poet and the literary people he knew in the 1930s and 1940s. The first work 
neglects obvious connections — within its context — between the man and the poet and fudges the 
distinction between the factual and the apocryphal. The memoir, showing a mind attuned to 
Berryman’s, brings to life a man engaged with literature. C.M.J. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


91-1336. Longenbach, James. Elizabeth Bishop and the Story of Postmodernism, SoR, 28, 3, 1992, 
469-84. One can think of postmodernist poetry as an extension of modernist poetry. Bishop 
showed Robert Lowell how to write poems with more open structures, poems more amenable to 
the vicissitudes of personal experience. She read Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual Talent” as 
a theory of hermeneutic indeterminacy and reoriented Eliot’s focus from the remaking of history 
to the remaking of fictional narratives. Her work stresses process over stasis, rejecting linear 
sequence for what Eliot called the “perpetually changing integration of what has been written 
with what is being written”. She realized that “knowledge is historical, flowing, and flown”. She 
built a poetic practice out of her reading of Eliot without claiming Eliot’s values. ` L.J.D. 


Fred Chappell 


91-1337. Makuck, Peter. Chappell’s Continuities: First and Last Words, VQR, 68, 2, 1992, 314-36. 
Continuities exist such as the ranging diction, questioning of ultimates and sense of the eternal ` 
between Chappell’s Midguest (1981), Castle Tzingal (1984), Source (1985) and First and Last 
Words (1989). His poetic imagination is haunted by empty nothingness as well as a religious 
transcendence where love is central. Chappell insists that we must live as if our lives had belief as 
in “My Grandfather’s Clock” (Midquest). Art provides memory and solace in spite of insolvable 
evil as in “Patience” (First and Last Words). : R.E.W. 


Guy Davenport 


91-1338. Zachar, Laurence. Guy Davenport: une mosaïque de genres. Emprunts à | universal et 
écriture personelle [A Mosaic of Genres. Borrowings from the Universal, and Personal Writings), 
RANAM, 21, 1988, 51-63. The fact that Guy Davenport had an established reputation as a critic 
before becoming a creative writer shows itself in his enormous range of references, in his.ability to 
re-create many different styles, and above all in his application to literary purposes of: ihe deeg) 
language of scientific research. Like Heraclitus in one of his own stories, he déi ofistiates thatthe”. ic 
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One proceeds from the multiplicity of things, and that from the One proceeds the multiplicity, (In 
French) . D DMJ. 


Donald Davidson f 


91-1339. Livingston, Carolyn. SINGIN’ BILLY: An Introduction, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 21-26. The 
1952 folk opera, with Donald Davidson’s lyrics and Charles Faulkner Bryan’s music, has recently 
gained sponsorship from the Foundation for American Education. Singin’ Billy, though fictional, 
concerns “the famous South Carolina singing school master and author of Southern Harmony, 
William Walker” in a musical illustration of conflict and harmony between secular and sacred. 
[Issue reprints a substantial portion of Davidson’s text, following Livingston’s 
“Introduction”.] - L.M.D. 


Annie Dillard 


91-1340. Torrent, Ruth. Constructing the Artificial Obvious, RANAM, 21, 1988, 41-49. In 
Teaching a Stone to Talk: Expeditions and Encounters (1982), Annie Dillard created a parody- 
pastiche of accounts written by Victorian explorers, which she intersperses with events set in the 
present day, using the concept of the pole to mean not only the geographical poles of the globe but 
also “the Pole of Relative Inaccessibility located in metaphysics”. Throughout, she is concerned 
with the question of what is real, and also of how we create our own vision of the real. D.M.J. 


Theodore Dreiser 


91-1341. O’Neill, John P. MY BROTHER PAUL and SISTER CARRIE, CRevAS, 16, 4, Winter 
1985, 411-24. My Brother Paul (1909), Dreiser’s sketch of his sibling (called Dresser), a successful 
composer of sentimental ballads, deserves attention because it illuminates Sister Carrie (1900). 
Sketch and novel reveal different views of urban life as it affects personality. In Paul an amalgam 
of urban and small-town aspects of predominates, pointing to an exuberance and open sympathy; 
in Carrie the city dominates, emphasizing human frailty and the starkness and aimlessness of 
relationships. Revealing a way of life Dreiser envied yet rejected, Paul celebrates human 
possibilities (e.g. survival and success in the city) to which Carrie replies — by denying. C.M.J. 


T.S. Eliot 


91-1342, Rubin, Louis D. The Passionate Poet and the Use of Criticism, VOR, 68, 3, 1992, 460-80. 
Eliot’s criticism and verse, despite his avowed desire for impersonality, are testimony to an 
agonized and strong personality which liked suffering, feared sexuality, shrank from the demands 
of the body, and needed religious and cultural coherence. The negative imagery in his poetry 
marks a passionate personal revulsion from society. The criticism masks its self-calculation. The 
celebrated antipathy to Milton conceals the extreme similarity between Eliot and Milton in 
cadenced and intensified language. Eliot’s criticism is vulnerable to re-assessment yet pleasurable 
in its competitiveness; the poetry is passionate, immoderate, and self-conscious. It offers a model 
for responding to contemporary experience. R.E.W. 


91-1343. Towner, Theresa. From Romance to Ritual: the Evidence of THE FAMILY REUNION, 
South Central Review, 6 Spring, 1989, 62-74. Harry begins the play as a man in search of love. He 
ends the play as a spiritual person, seeking to guide others who have sought to divorce themselves 
from the curse of secularism. Eliot uses three Aeschylusian figures to accomplish this 
transformation: the chorus, the Eumenides, and Orestes. L.M.M. 


William Faulkner 


91-1344. Tucker, John J. Some Recent Faulkner Studies, CRevAS, 16, 1, Spring 1985, 83-93. Five 
works indicate that scholars will long be busy with Faulkner because of his way of writing, the 
scale of his work, challenging techniques and troubling problems. The five range from studies of 
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technique and of theme (i.c., race) to those of his screenplays and of bibliographical analysis of his 
revisions of novels. As a group, they contribute wortRily to the study of Faulkner. CMJ. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


91-1345. Petry, Alice Hall. James Gatz’s Mentor: Traces of Warren G. Harding in THE GREAT 
GATSBY, CRevAS, 16, 2, Summer 1985, 189-96, The little information about Dan Cody, the 
magnate who influenced Gatsby, suggests that Harding served Fitzgerald as model. Both Harding 
and Cody, handsome and unintellectual, were associated with scandals and illicit relationships, 
Mrs. Harding uncannily resembling Cody’s mistress. Both Harding and Cody, whose name 
implies ‘American hero”, embodied Horatio Alger’s “rags-to-riches” motif. Mystery 
surrounded their deaths. Even though these parallels convey the essence of the novel, reviewers of 
the 1920s avoided noting them, probably because they did them both in as role models: Cody for 
young Gatsby and Harding for any young American. C.M.J. 


Carlisle Floyd 


91-1346. Wilcox, Earl J. The “Good Old Boy” King: Carlisle Floyd’s WILLIE STARK, SCR, 22, 
2, 1990, 106-15. Floyd composed and staged his three-act opera in constant consultation with 
Robert Penn Warren and Broadway director Harold Prince. Whereas Warren’s All the King’s 
Men focuses upon Jack Burden’s increased awareness that life acquires meaning through love’s 
transformative potential, Floyd suggests this theme primarily through Stark, overlaying 
“elements of classical tragedy with Christian sacrifice and an archetypal scapegoat 
motif”. L.M.D. 


Robert Frost 


91-1347. Heath, William G. Robert Frost: Faith and Art, CrevAS, 16, 3, Fall 1985, 345-51, (rev.- 
art.: D.J. Hall, Robert Frost: Contours of Belief, Ohio UP, 1979; Critical Essays on Robert Frost, 
P.L. Gerber, ed., G.K. Hall, 1982; Prose Jottings of Robert Frost ..., E.C. Latham and H. Cox, 
eds., Northeast-Kingdom Publishers, 1982.) These works examine or set forth Frost’s belief in, 
and expressions of, a reciprocal relationship between art and faith, clarifying how his art and 
calling as a poet may be deemed religious. C.M.J. 


91-1348. Monteiro, George. The Facts on Frost, SCR, 22, 1, 1989, 87-96. Employing the scientific 
thinker’s recourse to fact, Frost strove to notice, observe, and measure accurately the natural 
phenomena described in his poetry. Such accuracy, he believed, contributed essentially to poetic 
truth and beauty. L.M.D. 


91-1349. Oster, Judith. The Figure a Marriage Makes, SCR, 22, 1, 1989, 109-19. Frost judged 
women by their ability to sustain healthy, productive relationships with men, allowing ` 
(seemingly) for male (but not female) independence. Nonetheless he revealed male insecurity and 
dependence through female characters who articulate or otherwise represent “the chaotic 
wildness Frost both needed and feared”. Through these he illustrates the universal human need 
for “marriage”, for balance between freedom and constraint, expression and form. L.M.D. 


91-1350. Perkins, David. Robert Frost and Romantic Irony, SCR, 22, 1, 1989, 33-37. Employing 
Romantic imagery to parody Romantic concepts, Frost achieves an ironic intellectual freedom, 
participating in a skeptical questioning of his own themes. In “Design” the poet playfully 
contemplates rather than espouses belief in “darkness” as well as the “argument from 
design”. ` LMD. 


91-1351. Wahlquist, Elizabeth. You Don’t Have to Go to Niagara to Write about Water: Robert 
Frost's defense of Emily Dickinson, Literature and Belief, 10, 1990, 90-102. [Excerpts from 
Wahiquist’s journal. The author describes a 1959 summer course at Bread Loaf School of English 
during which Frost talked extensively concerning poetry in general and Dickinson in particular, 
with whom he felt affinities. He praised her “terse, homely, gnomic, cryptic, witty qualities”, her 
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“imaginative confrontation with death”, the “terror” in her poems akin to some of his own, her 
knowing “what to make of a diminished thing”, her knowledge of “how much you can do 
without, what people can get without knowing”, her “emphasis on small particulars”, and much 
more. He angrily denounced “footnoting poems”. A poem “has to seem unmeaning to have 
meaning”. Listeners should always “suspect the rhymes”. Both he and Dickinson “played the 
game and took risks” ] J.O.W. 


91-1352. Weltman, Sharon Aronofsky. The Least of It: Metaphor, Metamorphosis, and Synedoche 
in Frost's THE SUBVERTED FLOWER, SCR, 22, 1, 1989, 71-78. Frost believed all thought 
metaphorical, but, reasoning that metaphorically connected realities must first exist 
independently, he denied that synthesis replaces thesis and antithesis. The poem’s adolescent 
lovers remain “separated through the very agents that should unite them: sex, language, and 
perception of their shared world”. They fail to transcend selfhood and instead experience 
separate and temporary bestial metamorphosis. L.M.D. 


William Gaddis 


91-1353. Felix, Brigitte. ‘Building the clutter”: conversation, dialogue, voix, dans JR et 
CARPENTER’S GOTHIC de William Gaddis, RANAM, 21, 1988, 29-39. It was after finding the 
writing of his first novel, The Recognitions, too easy, that William Gaddis produced these two 
novels constructed almost entirely of dialogue — or rather, of voices speaking, for they rarely listen 
to each other. Many of the conversations occur over the telephone, and the image of a telephone- 
exchange in total disorder, with the lines all crossed, is predominant. By thus “building the 
clutter” of voices on the page, Gaddis works on the novel-genre from the inside, in order to re- 
energize it through the fusion of speech and writing. (In French) D.M.J. 


Caroline Gordon 


91-1354. Allums, Larry. From Classical to Christian: Versions of the Hero in the Novels of Caroline 
Gordon, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 63-70. Approximately coinciding with Caroline Gordon’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism was a shift of artistic method in her novels — from epic sweep and tragic 
movement (Homeric) to greater restrictions of time and action with comic resolutions (Dantean). 
The later novels “embody the operation of a distinctly Christian imagination” with its 
“revisioning of life and death”. This “embodiment” manifests itself most clearly in her final novel, 
The Glory of Hera, a re-reading of Pagan history “through the lens of Christian revelation”. It is 
“a remarkable culmination of her faithfulness to a lifelong study of the hero”. J.O.W. 


91-1355. Beiswenger, Eleanor H. and Stephen T. Ryan. Introduction, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 5-8. [All 
essays in this “Special Caroline Gordon Issue” of SoQ were selected from presentations at a 
special symposium on Gordon and Evelyn Scott at Austin Peay State University, in November 
1985. A later issue will feature Scott. The symposium was organized by Dr. Danforth Ross, a 
“distant Gordon relative” who had been with Gordon and her husband Allen Tate at the 
University of Minnesota. Essays involved the “revival of a fascinating local history” along the 
Kentucky-Tennessee border. Gordon, “a figure within the rich tapestry of American literature 
from 1920-1950”, aimed to “regain rootedness, stability and faith in the structures that transcend 
the individual’’.] J.0.W. 


91-1356, Boyle, Anne. The Promise of Polyphony, The Monotony of Monologue: Voice and Silence 
in Caroline Gordon's Later Novels, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 71-87. During a meeting with Caroline 
Gordon in 1922, Gertrude Stein ranked her own intellect with Albert Einstein’s and her literary 
achievement with Hawthorne’s, Emerson’s, and Whitman’s. From such a standpoint, Sens Ida: 
a Novel and Gordon’s Green Centuries, study of an incompatible marriage (the husband as 
intellectual inferior) contrast strongly. Stein celebrates playfulness, freedom, attainment of voice. 
Gordon exposes women’s difficulties in attaining voice, and explores the possible subversive 
functions of silence. She had painfully studied literary theory. The “subversive function of the 
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female voice” emerges in Green Centuries and The Women on the Porch, but thereafter becomes 
gradually silenced as she progressés toward “traditional faith”, Roman Catholicism, and 
“conservative family values”, J.O.W. 


91-1357, Brown, Ashley. Caroline Gordon’s OLD RED, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 53-62. Old Red, now 
Caroline Gordon’s best known story, was published during 1922 in two versions (in Scribner's 
and in T.S. Eliot’s Criterion). Its central character, a fisherman, Aleck Maury, based upon 
Gordon’s father, identifies with the quarry fish, Old Red. Gordon ultimately adopted the 
Criterion version, where Maury, at the end “emerges from reverie to contemplate his next move”, 
He is an epjc hero: “an Aeneus who will never found another Troy”. The story, set in a now-lost 
world, “embodies a theme of great enduring interest”. LOW. 


91-1358. Core, Deborah. Caroline Gordon, Ford Madox Ford: A Shared Passion for the Novel, 
SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 33-42. For nearly two decades Caroline Gordon and Ford Madox Ford 
maintained a mutually rewarding “literary friendship”. He gave her “persistent inspiration, 
public encouragement, concepts of method”’, and “dedication to craft”. He influenced her use of 
narrative within fiction, of impressionism, and of skillfully managed time shifts. She and her 
husband, Allen Tate, helped to make Ford an “honorary Southerner”. The three each felt a sense 
of participation in the past and its values, and a “passion for the novel”. J.O.W. 


91-1359, Makowsky, Veronica. Caroline Gordon on Women Writing: A Contradiction in Terms?, 
SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 43-52. Gordon herself seems often to have internalized the popular conception 
that a woman writer is a contradiction in terms. In a letter, she wrote, “While I am a woman I am 
also a freak”. Thus, a “domestic novel‘ has a second-rate subject”. She compared herself to a 
usurping devil. Such feelings were reinforced by her parents, each being ambivalent concerning 
roles assigned by circumstances. Such concerns penetrate her writings, with their factually correct 
settings, their repression of her natural “comic genius”. Had she been able to write her “feminine” 
and “masculine” selves she might have become a “universal”, rather than merely a “writer's 
writer”. J.O.W. 


91-1360. Ross, Danforth. Caroline Gordon, Uncle Rob and My Mother, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 9-22. 
[Ross reminisces concerning early associations with his kinswoman, Gordon: her early home at 
Merimont; her family, including her “colorful” and “earthy” Uncle Rob; the contrast between 
` her and the “sweet, passive ladies” who typified the local society; and family stories concerning 
her childhood. She laughed about the aristocratic New Englander Robert Lowell’s coming South 
to study poetic composition under her husband, Allen Tate. The Tates were never snobbish. 
Gordon subscribed to the values in the Agrarian TU Take My Stand, and practised traditional 
Southern hospitality, although limited by severely curtailed affluence. Ross was “never sure how I 
felt toward Caroline or how she felt toward me”’.] (Illustrated) J.O.W. - 


91-1361. Ryan, Stephen T. An Interview with Bruce Childs, SoQ, 28, 3, 1990, 89-96. [In this 
number of the Southern Quarterly Childs, a graphic artist and photographer now residing in 
Caroline Gordon’s heme city, Clarksville, Kentucky, has honored her with a photographic 
portfolio of Clarksville women. He remarks upon their “personal sense of history”; their 
acceptance of him, a Yankee; their “aggressive individuality and ability to survive”; their freedom 
from vanity; his perception of difference between traditionally rooted Southern women and the 
residents of “ostentatious housing developments”; his perception that people in their thirties are 
“neither here nor there”; and his special appreciation of his central photographic subject, Chloe 
Northington, who has recently died of cancer 1 (Illustrated) - JOW. 


Donald Hall 


91-1362. Truesdale, Vance. “7 do it all because I love to do it”: Donald Hall at Clemson, SCR, 22, 1, 
1989, 23-32. [During a question and answer session, Hall revealed himself a prolific and versatile 
writer devoted to subjects as various as sports and literary criticism. He advised young poets to 
sharpen craftsmanship through acadethic study and teaching of literature. Emphasizing the 
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ongoing process of revision, he remarked that poets sometimes remain unconscious of their own 
art’s deeper meanings.] D L.M.D. 


Ernest Hemingway 


91-1363. Comley, Nancy R. and Robert Scholes. Tribal Things: Hemingway’s Erotics of Truth, 
Novel, 25, 3, 1992, 268-85. Hemingway saw the search for truth as linked with childhood sexual 
curiosity since they both shared a hostility to the lies of culture. The Garden of Eden deals 
specifically with the artistic search for truth in relation to sexual conduct that violates cultural 
norms. A.B.F. 
Josephine Humphreys S 
91-1364. Pearlman, Mickey. A Conversation with Josephine Humphreys, SCR, 22, 2, 1990, 121-24. 
As a teenager, Humphreys eschewed traditional female roles. She supposes her mother-daughter 
portrayals harmonize individualism and creativity with woman’s more private, traditional role. 
As mother and author, she remains ambivalent, more devoted to writing than housekeeping yet 
preferring babies to books. [This selection excerpts a then forthcoming book co-authored by 
Pearlman and Katherine Usher Henderson, Inter/View: Talks with America’s Writing Women, 
University Press of Kentucky, 1990.] L.M.D. 


Thomas Mallon 


91-1365. Mallon, Thomas. Writing Historical Fiction, AmSch, 61, 4, 1992, 604-610. Getting 
things to look right is the historical novelist’s paramount task. Mallon expended considerable 
effort on verisimilitude in writing Aurora 7, which he set in 1962. Through the novel concerns 
Scott Carpenter’s space exploration, Mallon is more interested in the past than the future. His 
fascination with diaries has assisted research for a historical novel on Henry Rathbone and Clara 
Harris, who accompanied Lincoln to Ford’s Theater on April 14, 1865. Historical fiction is prized 
for its irrelevance and for encouraging us to see ourselves as accidents. 8.G.K. 


F.O. Matthiessen 


91-1366. Colacurcio, Michael J. The American-Renaissance Renaissance, NEQ, 64, 3, 1991, 445- 
493. Despite criticism, scholars often accept F.O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance as a 
natural event rather than an exercise in critical choices. We accept his 1941 structure for American 
Studies: 1) symbolism; 2) allegory; 3) democratic vistas; and, 4) his 5 authors (white). 
Renaissance-revisions in the 1980’s (Larzer Ziffs Literary Democracy) became a flood of 
reconsiderations, What was achieved by Irwin (1980), Ziff (1981), Michaels/Pease (1985), Buell 
(1986), Pease (1987), Steele (1987), Chai (1987), D. Reynolds (1988), L. Reynolds (1988), and 
Leverenz (1989) ? Often forgotten is that Matthiessen didn’t name his book (Harry Levin did) and 
in looking back over all the revisionism one should remember Emerson’s idea: “We do what we 
can and then make a theory to prove our performance the best”. Matthiessen did institutionalize 
the concept of “American” literature. R.LS. 


Joseph Mitchell 


91-1367. Zinsser, William. Journeys with Joseph Mitchell, AmSch, 62, 1, 1993, 132-138. Up in the 
Old Hotel anthologizes Mitchell’s four principal books, works that, though out of print for 
twenty years, were a textbook for nonfiction writers. He writes about ordinary people without 
condescension, but, despite enduring craft, his romanticized world of lovers and losers is dated. 
However, Old Mr. Flood and The Bottom of the Harbor remain brilliant gems. Mitchell offers a 
unique blend of specialized knowledge, pride of labor, enjoyment of the simple pleasures of the 
present, and mindfulness of the past and of the soon-to-be joined dead. S.G.K. 


Toni Morrison 


91-1368. Liscio, Lorraine. BELOVED’s Narrative: Writing Mother's Milk, TSWL, 11, 1, 1992, 
31-46. In Beloved (1987), Toni Morrison addresses a common theme among black writers: the 
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invisibility of blacks in official histories. She uses the black mother-infant daughter experience as a 
metaphorical “no place” in which to conjure up their presences. She also exploits both the 
ethnocentric definition of black-as-absence and the preoedipal mother-infant bond to summon 
up unnamed presences and an unknown order of signification. J.L.B. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


91-1369. Oates, Joyce Carol. Excerpts from a Journal: July 1989, GaR, 44, 1 & 2, 1990, 121-34. 
[Among other topics, Oates’s excerpts reflect upon the individual “voce / rhythm / pulse / beat‘ of 
a distinctive literary style; a writer’s compelling “desire to memorialize certain subjects, settings. 
Certain pe&ple”; the necessity of moving, “or seeming to move” along a “realistic continuum”; 
the non-existence of “a distinctive female voice‘ rather than “as many female voices as there are 
female writers”; a writer’s urge to create a style that first pleases his/her self. She concludes with an 
anecdote concerning her father’s failure as an amateur farmer.] J.0.W. 


Walker Percy 


91-1370. Foata, Anne. Le Fantastique dans A NAME FOR EVIL de Andrew Lytle: étude de cas 
[Fantasy in Andrew Lytle’s A NAME FOR EVIL: a Case-Study], RANAM, 24,.1991, 25-41. A 
narrative-fantasy depends for its effect upon a delicately balanced understanding between author 
and reader, if the author is not to transform it into allegory, or the reader into the merely fantastic. 
A Name for Evil recalls Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw, replayed with adult protagonists. In 
particular, it is unclear whether Henry Brent is to be seen as a lunatic or a clear-eyed narrator, as 
the victim of the rapacious ghost of his great-uncle or as the latter’s alter ego and accomplice in the 
rape of his wife. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1371. Lawson, Lewis A. Neurobiology and Psychoanalysis in the Work of Walker Percy, 
RANAM, 24, 1991, 1-8. His father’s suicide, and the other family disasters to which he was 
exposed in his youth, explain Walker Percy’s location between the pressure-points of 
neurobiology and psychoanalysis, and the way in which his writing was one of the means by 
which he sought to cope with this pressure, creating ‘‘(veiled) confession” in his fiction, and 
“(veiled) evangelization” in his non-fiction. His six published novels show a consistent stream of 
imagery, designed to assert that knowledge comes through hearing (which involves an Other), 
and to refute “‘Descartes’ scenario of the origin of knowledge through isolated meditation upon 
what is seen”. D.M.J. 


91-1372. Lawson, Lewis A. Tom More’s “Noble Prize Complex”, RENA, 44, 3, 1992, 175-182. 
The bulk of Love in the Ruins consists of Tom More’s dream of events that range all the way back 
to his childhood. Such a narrative structure forces the reader to attend not to an objective reality, 
but to Tom’s conscious and unconscious responses, the images of which are influenced more by 
the psychological dynamics of his entire life than by interpersonal involvements during the 
immediate past. Among his hierarchy of values is the Noble Prize that he is sure he will win with 
the invention of his lapsometer. At the novel’s end he no longer suffers from his Nobel Prize 
complex, but accepts Christian consolations. G.A.C. 


91-1373. Newkirke, Terrye. Via Negativa and the Little Way: The Hidden God of THE 
MOVIEGOER, Rena, 44, 3, 1992, 183-202. Percy often depicted his “deeper themes” by 
negation, butin fiction, as in spirituality, the via negativa can be a perilous journey. He admits that 
most readers miss the “optical illusion” of Binx Bolling’s religious conversion in The Moviegoer. 
An examination of the matter reveals an illusion which becomes suddenly visible only when it is 
pointed out. But to truly appreciate the novel the reader must search as hard for the meaning as 
Binx himself does. G.A.C. 


91-1374. Samway (S.J.), Patrick. Two of Walker Percy’s Prophetic Clerics: Father Mike and 
Father Simon, RANAM, 24, 1991, 9-16. The speech given by Walker Percy on the future of the 
Church to the graduating class at St. Joseph Seminary near his home at Covington in May 1983 
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(reprinted in Signposts in a Strange Land[1991]) envisages and imminent period when both priests 
and laity are few, and the Church has begome a “saving remnant”. The “Father Mike‘ whom he 
there evokes to embody this new situation bears a close resemblance to Father Simon Smith in 
The Thanatos Syndrome (1987). Both are radical, prophetic clergy, who, despite their 
unconventional appearance, and their alienation of their congregations, are alone in retaining an 
understanding of what is truly traditional. D.M.J. 


91-1375. Taylor, Jr., L. Jerome. The Movement to Selfhood: Will Barrett’s Second Coming, Rena, 
44, 3, 1992, 163-174. Percy refers to Dante appreciatively in The Second Coming. Especially 
significant is that Will Barrett, the hero, make a movement out ofa kind of death into life. It is well 
to examine in detail the dread “death-in-life” portrayed, and to proceed to examine how Barrett’s 
choices and actions lead to self-recovery. His center moves away from self to others and 
ultimately to God. G.A.C. 


91-1376. Werning, David Hugh. The Museum Scene in Walker Percy’s THE LAST 
GENTLEMAN, Rena, 44, 3, 1992, 203-215. Something happens at the end of The Last Gentleman 
and the protagonist, Will Barrett, knows it. To discover what has happened the reader must 
remember that Will is unaware of his own characteristics and his relationship with God. Will is 
searching for his own “fixed point”. If the reader is to perceive Will’s awakening to the knowledge 
that there is something to search for, that reader must examine the narrator’s distinction between 
two characteristics of the young protagonist: Will’s reliance on scientific principles (his conscious 
thoughts) and Will’s actions. G.A.C, 


91-1377. Westarp, Karl-Heinz. Message to the Lost Self: Percy's Analysis of the Human Situation, 
RENA, 44, 3, 1992, 216-224. Percy was consistent in his basic convictions about the human 
predicament, and in the last years before his death in 1990 he professed them more adamantly. 
From his Christian standpoint, he diagnosed the modern human situation of alienation and the 
language plays in this, both in his fiction and essays. Though an artist, he acted like an Old 
Testament prophet called to “proclaim the message and welcome or unwelcome insist on 
it”. G.A.C. 


Sylvia Plath 


91-1378. Butscher, Edward. Unfinished Lives of Sylvia Plath, GaR, 44, 1 & 2, 1990, 294-300. [In 
this nominal review of Linda Wagner-Martin’s Sylvia Plath: A Biography (NY, 1987) and Anne 
Stevenson’s Bitter Fame: A Life of Sylvia Plath (Boston, 1989), Butscher recounts his own 
daunting experiences, including resistance from her widower, Ted Hughes, while performing 
research concerning Plath, whom he regards as a “major American heir of the mystical strain of 
Romanticism sired by Blake”. Butscher’s effort assertedly “spotlights the kind of hidden 
quagmires all explorers of the Plath phenomenon must traverse”. Assertedly, Hughes was not the 
“rock of domestic sanity” that Stevenson’s book presents.} J.O.W. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


91-1379. Welty, Eudora. My Introduction to Katherine Anne Porter, GaR, 44, 1 & 2, 1990, 13-27. 
[In this account, which includes six letters or parts of letters from Porter to her, Welty relates 
details of their friendship, including Porter’s early appreciation of Welty’s stories and assistance 
in getting them published; their being together at the Yaddo retreat for artists and writers while 
Porter was composing an introduction to a collection of Welty’s stories; Porter’s early stages of 
writing the book that became Ship of Fools; and later incidents in their friendship.] J.O.W. 


Thomas Pynchon 


91-1380. Battesti, Anne. “And it all goes along to the same jolly song”: Chansons et poèmes dans 
[Songs and Poems in} GRAVITY’S RAINBOW, RANAM, 21, 1988, 5-12. Gravity's Rainbow is 
studded with some sixty-eight songs and fragments of songs, most of which exhibit either internal 
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breakdown of meter and syntax, or contamination by other texts. In either case, there is a breach 
in the “warm circle of song” which the novel names buf is unable to evoke, and the awareness of 
which both plagues and nourishes Pynchon’s writing. (In French) D.M.J. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


91-1381. Fulford, Robert. “The Young Scribbler from the Yiddish Writers’ Club”, QQ, 98, 3, 1991, 
654-60. Although firmly rooted in his heritage, Singer’s work embodies the cultural and linguistic 
mix of the 20th century. His last published novel, Scum (New York: Farrar Straus Girous, 1991) is 
weak, but more works await posthumous publication. M.A.B.M. 


Allen Tate 


91-1382. Coley, Lem. Memories and Opinions of Allen Tate, SoR, 28, 4, 1992, 944-64. [This essay 
includes personal reminiscences of Tate as well as. analysis of his complex attitudes toward 
modernism, politics, race, and democracy, and of some of his relationships to friends and 
colleagues.] L.J.D. 


Anne Tyler 


91-1383. Willrich, Patricia Rowe. Watching Through Windows: A Perspective on Anne Tyler, 
VOR. 68, 3, 1992, 497-516. Eudora Welty’s story “The Wide Net” profoundly influenced Tyler 
whose talent was early recognized by Reynolds Price, her teacher, at Duke University. The early 
If Morning Ever Comes deals with family relationships, love, old age, and death, themes 
appearing in later novels and also given focus through single incidents or days symbolizing whole 
lives in her short stories. Her main interest lies in character, some of her characters being facets of 
herself but taking on a life of their own. First imagined on the basis of notes from earlier 
observations, they begin to reveal meaning and shape plots as she gets inside them, and they move 
her unconsciously in writing about them. R.E.W. 


Eudora Welty 


91-1384, Bleikasten, André. Regards à Perte de Vue (Gazing, to -Vanishing-Point], RANAM, 24, 
1991, 17-23. Eudora Welty’s short story, “A Memory”, describes a young girl dreaming of a boy 
whose hand she has accidentally brushed on a stairway, while gazing in horror at the ugly bodies 
of a family fooling about on a beach. The story expresses the fact that learning to see, and learning 
to love, are the same as learning to lose; while to write, or to paint, is to fix the traces of that loss-as 
the title implies. (In French) D.M.J. 


William Carlos Williams 


91-1385. Bowers, Anne L. Williams’ A VOYAGE TO PAGANY: The Impossible Search for “It”, 
WCWR, 17, 2, 1991, 39-51. Williams’ autobiographical fiction A Voyage to Pagany has a doctor- 
poet protagonist who seeks an undefined quality “It”. He undertakes a three-fold quest, seeking 
to define his art work, to locate a place or country with which to identify himself, and to find a 
fulfilling relationship with a woman. Williams’ Autobiography resembles his fiction in implying 
these three themes, but presents an image of a more circumscribed, stabilized hero. J.H.Ro. 


91-1386. Monteiro, George. Doc Rivers, Rogue Physician, WCWR, 17, 2, 1991, 52-58. “Old Doc 
Rivers”, one of Williams’ longest stories, achieves a unity and coherence which depend on the 
narrator’s coming to terms with his subject. Doc Rivers began with a horse and buggy and 
continued into the automobile era. A drug addict and heavy drinker, Doc Rivers made mistakes 
and lost patients, but still served mainly as a humane, caring physician. Doc Rivers could be seen 
as Williams’ double or surrogate, but Williams worked out his own roguish side in his imaginative 
writings. His interest in his character and his story ended when Doc Rivers became affluent and 
hired a chauffeur. J.H.Ro. 


91-1387. Patattella, John. “In the Midst of Living Hell’: The Great War, Masculinity, and 
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Maternity in Williams’ KORA IN HELL: IMPROVISATIONS and THREE PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES, WCWR, 17, 2, 1991, 13-38. Williams began writing Kora in Hell to recover from the 
severe losses he believed he was suffering from World War I. The words of his improvisations 
acted as a gauze covering his wounds suffered in the masculine living hell of the war. His reading of 
Dora Marsden’s Lingual Psychology let him to the realization that the feminine sense-experience 
is solidly connected with the earth and reality. In Three Professional Studies, Williams used the 
maternal sense experience to supply literal improvisational language lacking in his male 
orientation. J.H.Ro. 


91-1388. Schmidt, Peter. Introduction to William Carlos Williams’ LETTER TO AN 
AUSTRALIAN EDITOR (1946): Williams’ Manifesto for Multiculturalism, WCWR, 17, 2, 
1991, 4-7. Williams’ “Letter to an Australian Editor”, first published in Briarcliff Quarterly (3, 2, 
1946, 205-8), is his most important statement of principles in the 1940’s concerning art, society, 
and New World Writing. The letter encompasses the female as the voice of the cultural “other”, 
the father-to-son aesthetic, and the view of Western culture living most vitally in what it has 
suppressed. J.H.Ro. 


91-1389. Williams, William Carlos. LETTER TO AN AUSTRALIAN EDITOR, WCWR, 17, 2, 
1991, 8-12. (Rpt. from Briarcliff Quarterly, 3, 2, 1946, 205-8.) [Williams says that Pound’s early 
poems translated the riches of the past either directly or as a basis for his digressions which 
supported Pound’s belief that the great must rule not only in literature but in politics. But for 
Williams, the forms of the past carry the social, political, and economic conditions of the past and 
therefore constitute a kind of autocracy. He declares that expression in arts should generate from 
contemporary turmoil and that the greatest works, though not ignoring the forms of the great 
societies of the past, will arise from the connection between the poet and the world he lives 
in.] J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Wolfe 


91-1390. McNamara, Eugene. Thomas Wolfe, CRevAS, 16, 1, Spring 1985, 115-21. Four recent 
publications attempt to deal with questions vexing Wolfe scholars they do not present enough 
evidence to provide answers, but they do give perspectives on "a gifted artist inside a flawed 
man”. C.M.J. 


Fiction 
91-1391. Manning, Gerald F. Recent American Fiction: In Search of Appropriate Modes, 
CRevAS, 16, 2, Summer 1985, 237-50. Five recent studies, ranging from those of individual 
writers (John Cheever and John Irving) to metafiction and the Vietnam experience and its 


literature, furnish resonant comments on how “near-absolute reflexiveness” works in the 
relationship between remembered experience and imaginative invention. C.M.J. 


91-1392. Pinsker, Stanford. America’s Conspiratorial Imagination, VQR, 68, 4, 1992, 605-25. 
Fictional inventions of contemporary American novelists in the 60’s, 70’s and 80’s have fallen 
short of the reality of American society. Now reality is seen through the paranoia of conspiracy as 
with Philip Roth’s The Ghost Writer, Thomas Pynchon’s H and Don DeLillo’s Running Dog and 
Libra. Americans inherit a Manichean vision of good and evil in which utopian perfectibility is 
constantly falling in ruins. Then paranoid suspicion surfaces. Conspiratorial explanations are 
now mainstream including conspiracy at the highest levels of government as in E.L. Doctorow’s 
The Book of Daniel or Robert Coover’s The Public Burning. The Autobiography of Malcolm X, 
often cited for its paranoid style, is a tale of several Malcolms, be it said, not just of a militant 
paranoia. ` RE.W. 


General 


91-1393. Grace, Sherrill E. Critical Paradigms of Contemporary American Literature, CRevAS, 
16, 4, Winter 1985, 483-9. Four studies collectively raise these questions about contemporary 
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American literature: “What is the relationship between this literature and the society shaping the 
author and the work?”; “What steps, if any, have bten taken to acknowledge or redress the 
imbalance in American criticism privileging male authors and patriarchal determinations of myth 
and reality?” The responses range from treatment of Melville’s Moby Dick as prelude to post- 
modernist concerns to “the full, rich flow” of literature since 1945. C.M.J. 


Poetry 


91-1394, Kitchen, Judith. A Want Ad, GaR, 44, 1 & 2, 1990, 256-71. With pleasing exceptions, too 
much currgnt poetry by women has “reached for equality and found mediocrity”. Elizabeth 
Seydell Morgan’s Parties recreates distinctive female moments from childhood through 
maturity. Janet Kaufmann’s Whose the World Is flouting “masculine” diction and syntax, 
sensually conducts a “tour through the mind, uncovering deeper meanings; Emily Hiestand’s 
Green Is the Witch-Hazel Wood microscopically examines the world in a manner suggestive of 
Emily Dickinson, Marianne Moore, and Elizabeth Bishop. Liselle Mueller’s Waving from Shore 
displays a genius for expressing the inexpressible. Rita Dove’s Grace Notes while exploiting 
neither womanhood nor blackness, expresses an “inquisitive mind” and “strong sense of self” 
that discover meaning rather than shaping. J.O.W. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AUSTRALIA 
Janette Turner Hospital 


91-1395. Hospital, Janette Turner. Letter to a New York Editor, Meanjin, 47, 3, 1988, 560-64. The 
author writes to her editor, explaining the sources of inspiration and central ideas of her novel, 
Borderline (1985). Originally a study of refugee despair and courage originating in a bizarre news 
item, the draft modulated to challenge notions of safe North American “reality” (after Borges) 
using intrusive narration and different voices, centered on the artist-figure Jean-Marc. Fiction and 
fact blur when readers as well as characters refuse to accept the death of Felicity. The ending is 
deliberately surrealist, balancing an “undercurrent of ominous probability” with a “smidgin of 
tantalizing hope” to stage a resurrection scene. PS. 


Frank Moorhouse 


91-1396. Vauthier, Simone. Ventriloquist’s Act: Frank Moorhouse’s PLEDGES, VOWS AND 
PASS THIS NOTE, RANAM, 21, 1988, 97-112. The unexpected syntactical shift halfway 
through the title of Pledges, Vows and Pass This Note (1985) foreshadows the ambivalence of the 
fragmentary clichés that comprise the entire work. The hackneyed language expresses the 
hackneyed nature of the sexual experiences, demonstrating that even “the most intimate choice of 
a human being” is in fact “moulded through a public language, a socio-cultural code“. Yet since a 
cliché is essentially dialogic, it is also a means of bonding people together; and furthermore, as 
Roland Barthes said, it is only through language that we point out the limitation of language, so 
that we exalt it even as we subvert it. - DMJ. 


` Les Murray 


91-1397. Murray, Les. Poems and the Mystery of Embodiment, Meanjin, 47, 3, 1988, 519-33. 
[Murray explores the idea that poetry stems from a fusion of thinking and dreaming. He also 
insists that writing and reading literature are linked to somatic states. The poem as an organic 
totality which has a timeless being exempt from corruption, differs from the “poem”, which is a 
meaning-system (like Marxism) of itself incomplete, which structures human activity. Murray 
elucidates the distinction between “narrowspeak” and “wholespeak”, the latter a kind of pure — 
utterance of the integrated soul, viewed here as the speech of true poetry.] S.F. 


91-1398. Ross, Bruce Clunies. Les Murray’s THE BOYS WHO STOLE THE FUNERAL, 
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RANAM, 21, 1988, 65-83. In The Boys Who Stole the Funeral (1980), Les Murray has succeeded 
in re-uniting narrative and verse, thus revifing an age-old tradition that started to fade at the end 
of the 17th century. By using 140 loosely constructed sonnets, he can evoke a sense of structure 
without loss of freedom. By placing the values of the countryside above those of the city, and by 
combining the sacrifice of the Christian Mass with Aboriginal religious concepts of selfhood and 
belonging, Murray creates a fable which explores crucial elements in modern Australian 
life. DMI 


Judith Rodriguez 


91-1399. Rodriguez, Judith. Archimedes’ Platform: Images of Poetry, Woman Writing, Meanjin, 
47, 2, 1988, 313-21. [A poet’s assemblage of aphorisms and jottings, “taking bearings” for a 
poetics of “distinctive incantation”, an unreasonable and parsimonious baring of truths based on 
rootedness in time and space and seeking out unnamed, silent edges. Poets take energy from 
positions adversarial to critics and poetics, their different doubles. Rodriguez reviews her fifties 
Queensland formation and early work, with its move to “a more challenging rhetoric” (Nu 
Plastik Fanfare Red, 1973) and subtly connected poems about birth (Water Life) alongside an 
“unkempt” assortment after Dickinson, Plath and Adrienne Rich. Though eschewing the 
doctrinal, Rodriguez finds feminism enabling “unimpeded access to life”. She closed with 
commentary on “The Odd Voyage” and “Witch Heart". PS. 


Patrick White 


91-1400. Wilding, Michael. Patrick White: the Politics of Modernism, RANAM, 24, 1991, 163- 
70. Patrick White’s fiction typifies the emptiness of modernist art, in its exclusion of the economic 
and political. Descriptions of nature are generalized and unspecific. The telepathic 
communication between Voss and Laura serves to exclude, on the one side, heterosexual relations 
and, on the other, characteristically Australian mateship among men. White’s attitude towards 
both the working classes and the bourgeoisie is one of patrician disdain, while the death of Voss at 
the hands of aborigines inverts the historical reality of the mass killing of aborigines by whites. 
The preoccupation with form at the expense of content explains the current drift away from 
modern fiction. ` : D.M.J. 


General 


91-1401. During, Simon. Australia, 1788(?) — Foundling of the Enlightenment?, Meanjin, 47, 2, 
1988, 179-93. The Bicentenary inserts Australians into history, but dehistoricises “Australia”. 
Revolutions (American, Jacobit and French) questioned imperial enterprise (as reflected in the 
Hastings trial) and theorised penal controls (Macaulay, Bentham) and colonisation grew on this 
basis. Discursive fusion of “Indians”, “convicts” and “the mob” shaped Aboriginal entry into 
white civil space. Bentham opposed New South Wales as pre-modern; it imposed state power 
without reform via civil surveillance. Aborigines were caught between utilitarianism which erased 
cultural specificity and ideas of culture (Hume) which fixed them as foreign. White Australian 
identity (masculinism, rural isolation) stems from the penal state, an intellectual formation whose 
interlinking of blacks and whites needs reconnection with notions of Australian nationality.P.S. 


91-1402. Gelder, Kenneth. History, Politics and the { Post) Modern, Meanjin, 47, 3, 1988, 551-9. 
Don Anderson politicises the long-standing complaints against “drab realism”, but his 
Transgressions rests on Modernist high culture. A survey of critical responses to contemporary 
experimental writing (The Plains, The Nightmarkets and Illywhacker) informed by Eagleton and 
Jameson indicates that Habermas’ critique of post-modernism as neo-conservative applies to 
Australian criticism as well. ` P.S. 


91-1403. Morgan, Patrick. Submerged Cultures in Australia, Meanjin, 47, 2, 1988, 203-13. Ethnic, 
class and sectarian divisions threatened Victorian Britain. Colonial emigration entailed mixes of 
people seeking release from uniformity and inspired by “underground” survival myths. 
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Australian nationalism grew from the, its exploration of “‘Aboriginality” fuelling scepticism . 
about the dominant culture via Frazer, Durkheim, Freud and Jung. A loss of certainty drive white 
settle writing, producing radical social questing or “fey mysticism” quickly nationalised into 
attificed myths of antiquity and destiny. John Shaw Neilson remained an “underground” 
mythographer of nature, forerunner of a modern acceptance of multi-ethnic national culture.P.S. 


CANADA. 


d Margaret Atwood 


91-1404. Godard, Barbara. Palimpsest: Margaret Atwood’s BLUEBEARD’S EGG, RANAM, 
20, 1987, 51-60. The stories in Bluebeard’s Egg show Atwood’s recontextualization of the oral 
tale, so as to construct the illusion of a breakthrough in human understanding. Thus, in the title 
story, variants of the Bluebeard tale function as metaphoric iconic sign, though in this case the 
hypotext is subjected to a number of transformations in the hypertext, especially 
transmodalizations and transdiegetization. In “Danger of Death”, the different ways in which 
mother and daughter understand the same event show that there are no real truths, while in 
“Hurricane Hazel”, the constant repetition of family anecdotes is a means of building 
community. $ g f D.M.J. 


91-1405. Meindl, Dieter. Gender and Narrative Perspective in Margaret Atwood's ‘Stories, 
RANAM, 22, 1989, 5-15. The stories in Dancing Girls (1977) and Bluebeard’s Egg (1983) use the 
“figural frame of reference”, i.e. the unreliable narrator-in every case here, a woman. The initial 
theme is a failure of communication, especially with men, but the narrators become increasingly 
perceptive and accurate, so that the later stories move towards “a paradoxical goal which male 
writers have always unthinkingly treated as their domain: gender-based universality of meaning”. 
Though recently described as a postmodernist, she only occasionally implies that no meaning 
exists independent of language. D.M.J. 


91-1406. Quinn, Antoinette. Atwood and Autobiography: the Opening Sequence of MURDER IN 
THE DARK, RANAM, 22, 1989, 17-25. Murder in the Dark (1983), described as a collection “of 
short fictions and prose poems”, uses the party-game of the title as a “sophisticated literary 
metaphor of the relationship between author, reader, critic, and book”. The opening sequence of 
eight prose-fragments turns out to be a series of reflections on the art of autobiography. The 
narrator progresses from the age of five to early adulthood, revealing an incipient awareness of 
death, through the proleptic image of fainting. “DMJ. © 


91-1407. Rocard, Marcienne. Margaret Atwood’s SURFACING and Alma Luz Villanueva’s THE 
ULTRAVIOLET SKY: the Spiritual Journeys of Two Women Artists, One Anglo-Canadian and 
One Mexican-American, RANAM, 24, 1991, 155-61. The two novels display many parallels. 
Atwood’s central figure in Surfacing (1972), and unnamed book-illustrator able to mimic any 
style but not to create genuine Canadian art, moves from Toronto to her childhood home in 
Northern Quebec, where she receives and epiphany through seeing drawings of underwater cave- 
paintings by ancient Indians. In The Ultraviolet Sky (1988), Villaneuva’s Spanish-speaking 
heroine, brought up in a San Francisco barrio, moves away from her husband up into the 
Californian Sierra Madres, where she attempts to paint a lilac sky (representative of an 
inaccessible ideal), containing a black shawl, standing for everything that is feminine and in ` 
danger of being destroyed by the masculine. D.M.J. 


91-1408. Sturgess, Charlotte. Subtexts of Displacement in Margaret Atwood’s DANCING GIRLS 
AND OTHER STORIES, RANAM, 22, 1989, 27-32. The two stories, “Polarities” and “The 
Man from Mars”, each depict a pair of polarized characters of opposite gender, one obsessed with 
the other, but with no mutual understanding. “Her plots are quests for the master code of 
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existence, which often indicate the presence of multiple narrative, but deterministically withhold 
revelation”. $ D.MJ. 


Clark Blaise 


91-1409, Lecker, Robert. Self-Reflexive Elements in Stories of Clark Blaise, RANAM, 20, 1987, 
71-75. Blaise’s latest short-story collection Resident Alien (1986), is further proof that, in his case, 
self-reflexive art means, not that his writing is postmodern or metafictional, but that the writer 
makes his self-consciousness an integral part of the fiction itself, as in the self-exploring story 
entitled simply “Identity”. Indeed, to find identity would be, paradoxically, to lose it, D.M.J. 


Austin Clarke 


91-1410. Fabre, Michel. Changing the Metropolis or Being Changed By It? Toronto West Indians in 
Austin Clarke’s Trilogy, RANAM, 24, 1991, 129-35. Although his first three novels after his 
emigration to Canada in 1956 were set in his native Barbados, Austin Clarke’s trilogy, The 
Meeting Point (1967), Storm of Fortune (1973), and The Bigger Light (1975), traces the fortunes of 
West Indian immigrants in Toronto. Their main concern is to become wealthy and as much like 
` the whites as possible. Paradoxes abound, as they find employment in equally insecure Jewish 
families, while fiercely resenting identification with the blacks of Harlem. The freezing white 
winters of Toronto, in which all three novels are set, reflect their social situation all too 
precisely. D.M.J. 


Matt Cohen 


91-1411. Mane, Robert. Partie d'images avec Matt Cohen [A Game of Pictures with Matt Cohen), 
RANAM, 20, 1987, 77-83. In his short-story collection, Café le Dog (1984), Cohen embodies his 
Muse’s quizzical remark that “a novel is like one of those boring old-fashioned marriages, but a 
short story is a one-night stand” - which is indeed the subject-matter of many of them. But though 
his characters are mostly (in E.M. Forster’s term) “flat”, they are presented from so many angles 
that they become rounded. One should not forget that the original meaning of cliché in French is 
Photographic negative. (In French) D.M.J. 


Northrop Frye 


91-1412. Hamilton, A.C. “Northrop Frye on Myth and Metaphor”, QQ, 98, 2, 1991, 402-8. (rev.- 
art.: Frye, Northrop; Robert D. Denham, ed. Myth and Metaphor: Selected Essays, 1975-1988, 
Charlottesville and London, 1990.) All essays but one in this posthumous collection were 
originally public lectures, and 15 were previously published. Frye traces myth and metaphor from 
their appearances early in a culture, through their presence in the Bible, to their place in literature 
informed by the Bible. i M.A.B.M. 


Mavis Gallant 


91-1413. Besner, Neil. The Corruption of Memory: Mavis Gallant’s AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
RANAM, 20, 1987, 35-40. The narrator of An Autobiography is torn between the desire to 
remember the past and the drive to suppress it. Hence she is continually fascinated by observing 
how other people-notably her earlier rescuer, Peter Dobay-immediately distort the events they 
claim to describe, as a means of self-justification. Erika is equally aware that her own narrative is 
an attempt to absolve herself from her complicity in the waste of her own life, and instead to 
present herself as the victim of historical events and of manipulation by others. D.M.J. 


91-1414. Godard, Barbara, Modalities of the Edge: Mavis Gallant’s Fiction, RANAM, 22, 1989, 
‘43-52. Mavis Gallant’s short story, “The Other Paris” (1970), illustrates her increasingly 
sophisticated use of irony, as the American heroine endeavours to manufacture a sense of 
romance in her banal engagement to another American, while closing her mind to the genuine, 
though dangerous, Parisian romances going on around her, Like the Montreal girls in the later 
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piece, “The Chosen Husband” (1985), the heroine is determined to bring reality into line with the 
world of literary romance, as the classic realist novel ês ironically rewritten. D.M.J. 


91-1415. Schaub, Danielle. Squeezed “between zero and one”: Feminine Space in Mavis Gallant's 
HOME TRUTHS, RANAM, 22, 1989, 53-59. Mavis Gallant’s six Linnet Muir stories in Home 
Truths: Selected Canadian Stories (1981) describe her own negative experiences as a woman in 
Canada and explain why she had chosen to spend her life in Paris. Linnet finds that women are 
deeply resented-even by other women-in a work-environment, and regarded as killjoys in 
marriage. But through her work in a newspaper agency, Linnet learns to write concisely and 
factually, gnd thus, by transcending the limits set by sexual discrimination, to shape her own 
art. g D.M.J. 


Kristjana Gunnars 


91-1416. Lent, John. Staring into Snow: Subjectivity and Design in Kristjana Gunnars’ THE 
PROWLER, RANAM, 24, 1991, 103-15. The Prowler (1989) is the product of a combination of 
Gunnars’ own sensibility and “an acute awareness of the traditions of modern and postmodern 
theory of narrative”. Aided by the theories of Barthes and Derrida, it develops the meditation on 
“fictions” that constitutes James Joyce’s short story, “The Dead”, except that, in The Prowler, 
“the entire text is delivered offstage, relieved of official stories”. Its title can be applied equally to 
the reader, to the text, or to the writer, for, as Gunnars herself says: “When we recognize that all 
our stories are pretence, we run out of enemies. When we run out of enemies, all we have left is 
love”. i f D.M.J. 


Jack Hodgins 


91-1417. Delbaere-Garant, Jeanne. Magic Realism in Jack Hodgins’s Short Stories, RANAM, 20, 
1987, 41-49. The term, “magic realism”, coined in the 1920s to describe German post- 
expressionist painting, is used in a Canadian context by Geoff Hancock to define the 
“marvellous” in terms of the interdependence of the visual arts and fiction. This interdependence 
appears in the short stories of Jack Hodgins in his juxtaposition of incongruous objects, and his 
combination of animate and inanimate elements. Thus Spit Delaney exists in a world between 
reality and dream, responding, in “The Plague Children”, to the cryptic messages of a poet that 
intimate a wider reality. Hence the inclusion of that story by Hancock in his anthology, Magic 
Realism (Toronto: Aya Press, 1980). D.M.J. 


91-1418. Schaeffer, Pierre. The Narrative Dynamics of Space: an Interpretation of Jack Hodgins’s 
THE SUMO REVISIONS, RANAM, 24, 1991, 117-28. “The Sumo Revisions”, one of the eight 
short stories in The Barclay Family Theatre (1981), deals with the importance of space for the 
hero, Jacob Weins, who has lost his living-space when the small Vancouver Island town of which 
he is mayor is swept into the Pacific by a giant mudslide (as told in The Resurrection of Joseph 
Bourne “1979°"). Weins tries to make this loss good by manic travel around North America, until 
in desperation he goes to an unknown space, viz. Japan. There, a series of alien encounters - with a 
female-impersonator, with an old man obsessively cycling in a circle, and with a defeated sumo- 
wrestler-enable him to construct a new working-space, by returning to Ottawa as a 
politician. f D.M.J. 


Margaret Laurence 


91-1419, Lennox, John. The Correspondence between Margaret Laurence and Al Purdy, 
RANAM, 24, 1991, 91-101. The main correspondence between Margaret Laurence and Al Purdy 
took place between 1966 and 1974, though they did not actually meet until May 1967. During this 
period, Laurence was mostly living in England and needed the contact with a fellow Canadian 
writer. As a novelist and poet respectively, each valued the other’s frank comments on their work, 
from an independent, but informed, viewpoint. After Laurence returned to live in Canada in 1974 
and became increasingly in demand as a public figure, their correspondence decreased, though 
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their friendship continued until Laurence’s death in 1987. [An edition of the correspondence is in 
preparation.] i H i D.M.J. 


91-1420. Shields, Carol. Leaving the Brick House Behind: Margaret Laurence and the Loop of 
Memory, RANAM, 24, 1991, 75-77. Margaret Laurence’s grandfather’s “Brick House” (that 
rarity in the Canadian prairie provinces) in Neepawa, embodied both his material prosperity and 
strength of character. In the fictionalized autobiography, A Bird in the House (1970), the whole 
household is overawed and terrified by the grandfather, and yet, long after his death, he remained 
a “stubborn, enigmatic presence” to the by now grown-up grand-daughter. [The Brick House, 
officially named the Margaret Laurence Home, was inaugurated as a provincial rauseum in 
1989.] D.M.J. 


91-1421. Thomas, Clara. The Accommodating “T”, RANAM, 24, 1991, 79-89. Margaret 
Laurence’s memoir, Dance on the Earth (1989), and Gabrielle Roy’s autobiography, La détresse et 
Venchantement (translated as Enchantment and Sorrow [1987]), describe the lives of women born 
and brought up in English and French Manitoba respectively. Their aims are somewhat different: 
Laurence celebrates the three mothers in her life, as well as her own motherhood, whereas Roy 
describes the marginalization of French Manitobans. Roy’s account, moreover, is confessional, 
whereas Laurence is reserved about the most private areas of her life. Each account, however, 
sums up all its writer’s earlier work. D.M.J. 


Malcolm Lowry 


91-1422. Schaeffer, Pierre. Notes on Dialogism and the Treatment in UNDER THE VOLCANO, 
RANAM, 21, 1988, 85-95. The dialogism of Under the Volcano works by means of analepses, 
both internal and external. There is the movement back from the Day of the Dead in 1939 to the 
same day in the previous year, the day of the Consul’s death. There are the snatches of earlier 
conversations that continually break in upon current dialogue. There is also the recurrence of 
spider (sometimes meant literally, sometimes as an error for spy) throughout the novel. Dialogism 
thus produces “a kind of transtemporal interplay of utterances” which “gives narrative 
substantiation to the myth of eternal return”. : D.M.J. 


D.R. MacDonald 


91-1423. Nicholson, Colin. Figuring a Landscape: D.R. MacDonald’s EYESTONE Stories, 
RANAM, 22, 1989, 61-89. Underlying the stories in Eyestone(1988) is MacDonald’s own 
background: though his Nova Scotian grandparents were all Gaelic-speaking, he himself left 
Nova Scotia for Ohio with his family when a boy, and now teaches in California. The stories deal 
with Nova Scotians trying to define their relations which ancestral Scotland, as well as with those 
returning to Nova Scotia-or coming there for the first time-and trying to come to terms with a way 
of life that is in decay. - D.MJ. 


Alistair MacLeod 


91-1424. Nicholson, Colin. Itinerary of a Song: Cross-cultural Connections from Scotia to Nova 
Scotia and Beyond, RANAM, 24, 1991, 143-53. An awareness of the fading of the culture of the 
Scottish Highlands and Islands, made irrevocable by the disappearance of the Gaelic language, is 
central to the work-in both Janguages-of Sorley MacLean and Jain Crichton Smith. The Nova 
Scotian writer, Alistair MacLeod, represents a further stage in this retreat from the cultural roots, 
in that he himself left his native province for Ohio and subsequently California. His short stories 
express the slow death of the Nova Scotian way of life. The title story in Eyestone (1987), however, 
describes how an American buys a Nova Scotian farm and mystically comes to terms with the 
widow of its former owner, who heals his scratched eyeball with an eyestone “like a tiny white 
pebble”, placed under the eyelid. , D.M.J. 


91-1425. Nicholson, Colin. “The Tuning of Memory”: Alistair MacLeod’s Short Stories, 
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RANAM, 20, 1987, 85-93. Alistair MacLeod’s short stories, in The Lost Salt Gift of Blood (1976) 
and As Birds Bring Forth the Sun (1986), express the stresses felt by the first generation of Cape 
Bretoners in Nova Scotia not to be brought up as native speakers of Gaelic. They describe the 
young, who wish both to leave their harsh environment and yet also to fulfill their duty towards it, 
and the old, who simultaneously want the young to escape and yet to stay and support them. The 
demands of the past cannot be met, but neither can it be left behind. DMJ. 


John Metcalf 


91-1426. Solecki, Sam. Some Kicks against the Prick: John Metcalf in his Essays, RANAM, 20, 
1987, 23-38 John Metcalfs Kicking Against the Pricks (Downsview: ECW Press, 1982) 
demonstrates his role as curmudgeon. His claim that the short story is the sole area of 
achievement in Canadian writing derives from his emphasis upon style at the expense of form, 
following his great exemplar, Evelyn Waugh, whose nostalgic predilections he shares, as an 
English immigrant. Metcalf is attempting to rewrite Canadian literary history in a form which will 
allow a place for his own contribution; but the limitation of the short story is that it is too short to 
create interest through what it has to say, and so had to rely upon its manner of saying it.D.M.J. 


91-1427. Vauthier, Simone. Time in John Metcalf’s TRAVELLING NORTHWARD, RANAM, 
22, 1989, 71-81. Though the events in “Traveling Northword” (in Adult Entertainment “1986"), 
are described sequentially, there are repeated analepses, some emanating from the central 
character, some from the narrator. By these and similar devices, the story “succeeds in richly 
harmonizing the theme of time as experienced, while disclosing narrative’s power to engender its 
own time”. D.M.J. 


C.D. Minni 


91-1428, Walter, Jean-Claude. La quête l'identité dans [The Search for Identity in OTHER 
SELVES] de C.D. Minni, RANAM, 20, 1987, 95-101. C.D. Minni’s short story collection, Other 
Selves (1985), deals with the problems of identity experienced by Italian immigrants. Some 
protagonists change their names and take up quintessentially North American sports, while 
others travel back to Italy to try to exorcize their past. In both cases, they eventually find that it is 
only by coming to terms with their past that they are able to create a stable existence in Canada. 
(In French) ` DM. 


Alice Munro 


91-1429. Daziron, Héliane. The Anatomy of Embedding in Alice Munro's HALF A 
GRAPEFRUIT, RANAM, 20, 1987, 103-7. “Half a Grapefruit”, from the collection, Who Do 
You Think You Are? (1978), contains no less than seven stories, plus references to four other 
literary works. The way that the various narratives are embedded in each other demonstrates-as 
was shown by Tzvetan Todorov in The Poetics of Prose (1971)-that “narrating a story is living 
and giving life”, and that embedding “reinforces the element of gestation”. The only character 
who does not tell a story, Rose’s father, is taken off to hospital to die. DMI. 


91-1430. Jarrett, Mary. Women's Bodies in Alice Munro’s THE PROGRESS OF LOVE, 
RANAM, 22, 1989, 83-88. Although by convention “naked woman” is taken as meaning “young 
naked woman”, the bodies of women at all stages of life figure prominently in the stories 
comprising The Progress of Love (1986), with its ambivalent title: love’s enrichment, or merely its 
neutral passing. Throughout the work, “male assumptions, male points of view, female 
compliance and female control, are seen as equally astonishing and mysterious, not least in the 
astonishing mystery of their easy acceptance by society”. D.M.J. 


91-1431. Quatermaine, Peter. “Living on the Surface”: Versions of Real Life in Alice Munro's 
LIVES OF GIRLS AND WOMEN, RANAM, 20, 1987, 117-26. Alice Munro is concerned, not 
with looking below the surface of life, but with describing how “the ordinariness’ of the everyday 
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both coexists with, and is shot through by, moments of extraordinary horror and beauty”. This is 
shown in the way in which Del begins togunderstand the eccentric Uncle Benny and the mad 
Bobby Sherriff, who themselves are at odds with external reality. Photographic images constantly 
recur in the stories, but these images are themselves enigmatic and empty of significance, as is 
Del’s desperate drive to create a fiction that will totally encapsulate the town of Jubilee. D.M.J. 


91-1432. Rocard, Marcienne. L'art et la nécessité de la connexion {The Art and Necessity of 
Connection] dans CONNECTION d’Alice Munro, RANAM, 20, 1987, 109-15. The short story, 
“Connection”, forms a diptych with “The Visitors”, in exploring the relationship of the 
protagonist with her family connections, respectively after she has become a wife and mother, and 
when she is still a child. The fact that the later narrative preceded the earlier demonstrates how the 
epiphanies brought about by the “visitors”, four maiden aunts, operate upon the protagonist 
outside of time, as she perceives the connections which are imaged in the overall title of the 
collection, The Moons of Jupiter (1984). On French) D.M.J. 


91-1433. Ventura, Héliane. Alice Munro's FORGIVENESS IN FAMILIES: the Story of a 
Parasite, RANAM, 24, 1991, 137-42. The short story, “Forgiveness in Families” (in Something 
I've Been Meaning to Tell You [1974]), expresses a sister’s resentment at the happy-go-lucky 
irresponsibility of her brother, who joins a tribe of dervishes and offloads upon her the care of their 
sick mother. Yet he is also a holy fool, and, improbably, it appears that by his prayers and 
chanting, he has brought their dying mother back to life. At the end of the story, he declares his 
intention of turning respectable and becoming an accountant, but though the sister doubts this, 
she is also waiting for a religious revelation. : DMJ. 


91-1434, Ventura, Héliane. FITS. a Baroque Tale, RANAM, 22, 1989, 89-97. The fact that Peg 
Kuiper’s description of finding the mutilated bodies of Walter and Nora Weeble is obviously 
bowdlerized, points to the requirements of conventional role-playing imposed upon its 
inhabitants by the small south-western Ontario town of Gilmore. Peg’s husband, Robert, who is 
the central character, had been attracted to the town by its wintry contrast with Toronto, but 
walking on the outskirts of the town at the end of the story, he is aware that his earlier easy ability 
to play the role required may be coming to an end, as the romantic outlines under the snow reveal 
themselves as the baroque shapes of a car-dump. f D.MJ. 


E.J. Pratt 


91-1435. Kizuk, R. Alexander. Privileging the Signifier: Will to Order in the Poetics of EJ. Pratt, 
QQ, 97, 3, 1990, 417-34. The subject of Pratt’s mature poetry is the power of language to create 
meaning in uncertain times. His long narrative poems, particularly “The Cachalot”, (Titans, 
Toronto, 1927) present a dialectic between the miracle of human speech and the law of language. 
While both are essential for Pratt, he gives greater authority to the order-making capacity of the 
written word. ý M.A.B.M. 


Mordecai Richler 


91-1436. Gadhi, Abdelhafid. A Heideggerian Evaluation of Humanism in Mordechal (sic) Richler’s 
THE STREET, RANAM, 22, 1989, 99-104. Richler’s attempt in his work to embody a universal 
humanism that will embrace both his Jewishness and his Canadianness illustrates the flaw in 
humanism defined by Heidegger, viz. that it cannot provide an objective basis for the scale against 
which values are measured. Furthermore, Richler assumes naively that “man controls language, 
ie. meaning resides inside man”. D.M.J. 


Leon Rooke 


91-1437. Mathews, Lawrence. 4 BOLT OF WHITE CLOTH: Leon Rooke as Parabolist, 
RANAM, 22, 1989, 105-11. Critical accounts of Rooke as being simply an impersonator or 
ventriloquist go against his own description of himself as “‘stoop-shoulder moralist” who wants 
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to change the way people think. His intentions in “A Bolt of White Cloth”, “Saks Fifth Avenue", 
and “Dream Ladies” (1984) are illuminated by Fanz Kafka's parable, “On Parables”. In 
Kafka’s phraseology, Rooke invites the reader to cross to some “fabulous yonder”, and the 
reader who responds by merely analyzing the nature of parable is the one who has failed to make 
the crossing and so has lost the bet wagered by the parabolist. D.M.J. 


91-1438. Pitavy-Souques, Danièle. Tissu de réve/Tissé de rêves: The Fabric of Dream] Woven from 
Dreams: A BOLT OF WHITE CLOTH, RANAM, 20, 1987. A Canadian who was born in the 
American Deep South, Leon Rooke creates locations that are not geographical but symbolic. In 
A Bolt of White Cloth (1984), he reflects upon the relationships in the triad: real/fictive/imaginary, 
proposed by Wolfgang Iser. The texts originate in a philosophical project: whether centered on 
the scenario of a return to origins or of deliverance, they all express man’s duality and his desire 
for the One. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1439. Spriet, Pierre. La construction de lV’indécidable dans une nouvelle de Leon Rooke [The 
Construction of the Interminable in a Short Story by Leon Rooke], RANAM, 20, 1987, 137-46. The 
short story, “The Birth Control King of the Upper Volta”, is typical of Rooke’s work in its 
pervasive indeterminacy, starting from the enigmatic and non-referential title. The characters are 
continually shifting, and it eventually becomes clear that the banality of the language throughout 
denotes the fact that the language expresses itself through the characters, rather than the reverse. 
Finally, in an ultimate indeterminacy, all the characters, including the narrator-protagonist, 
merge to form a single interdependent grouping. But Rooke’s purpose in constructing this 
incoherence is to give the reader access to another kind of coherence. (In French) D.M.J. 


Audrey Thomas 


91-1440. Colville, Georgiana. Mirrormania: Audrey Thomass MUNCHMEYER and 
PROSPERO ON THE ISLAND, RANAM, 20, 1987, 147-56. Audrey Thomas is a confessedly 
autobiographical writer, and mirror-images appear constantly in her work, not least in this pair of 
short stories, one of which, ““Munchmeyer”, is being written by the chief character, Miranda, in 
the other, “Prospero on the Island”. The latter story also exemplifies the intertextuality which is 
pervasive in Thomas's work: references not only to Shakespeare’s Tempest but also to Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice books recur and help to structure the stories, evoking the irrationality and 
surrealism of Wonderland and the Looking-Glass world. D.M.J. 


91-1441. Howells, Coral Ann. Inheritance and Instability: Audrey Thomas's REAL MOTHERS, 
RANAM, 20, 1987, 157-62. The short story, "Natural History”, in Real Mothers (1981), 
illustrates the difficulties faced by women in finding fulfillment within a male-structured existence. - 
Thus, the moon, at which the protagonist gazes, has traditionally been used as a symbol of 
feminine mutability, and yet is in fact orderly and predictable. So, too, the “click” recalled 
towards the end of the story is both (in terms of the stereopticon) the coming into focus of new 
possibilities, but also (in terms of the mouse-trap) the moment of death. As so often in Thomas’s 
stories, closure is reached but then exposed as threatening or illusory. D.MJ, 


91-1442. Vice, Sue. REAL MOTHERS: Feminity, Motherhood and Fiction. The Short Stories of 
Audrey Thomas, RANAM, 22, 1989, 121-6. In her short story collections, Real Mothers (1981) 
and Goodbye Harold, Good Luck (1986), Audrey Thomas examines the links between maternity 
and fiction, illustrating the insight of Luce Irigaray that the “good” mother “‘is not a perfect being 
but a patriarchal construct”. Moreover, maternity and writing are closely linked, in that 
“language becomes possible only as the result of separation from the mother’s body, so that all 
language is an endlessly desiring search for the lost object”. - D.M.J 


Kent Thompson 


91-1443. Leclaire, Jacques. LEAPING UP, SLIDING AWAY: Kent Thompson’s Postcard 
Stories, RANAM, 22, 1989, 113-20. Kent Thompson called the 67 stories contained in Leaping 
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Up, Sliding Away (1986) “postcard stories”, because many of them had been written on postcards 
as “a peculiarly public form of commungation’”’. In structure and content, they are extremely 
varied, “but, mostly, the stories convey some poetic change of focus, questioning the apparent 
meaning of day-to-day life, showing that no motif is single, no human being is simple, that the 
- various stratagems of people to gain power over others or to face intrusion are largely 
ineffective”. D.MJ. 


Aritha Van Herk 


91-1444. Rocard, Marcienne. Transgression Tous Azimuts dans WAITING FOR THE RODEO 
d‘Aritha Van Herk [Omni-Directional Transgression in WAITING FOR THE RODEO by Aritha 
Van Herk], RANAM, 22, 1989, 127-34. In “Waiting for the Rodeo” (published in Fred Stenson, 
ed., Alberta Bound “1986”), the heroine, Tip, makes a series of challenges, both to the repressive 
male rulers of Calgary, and to the magician whose permanent assistant she has earlier been. The 
rodeo offers a Bakhtinian opportunity to “tip‘ these conventional structures over, and the fact 
that the story ends inconclusively, with the heroine waiting for next year’s rodeo, illustrates her 
unwillingness to submit to predictability - even the predicability of plot. (In French) DM.J. 


Miriam Waddington - 


91-1445. Leclaire, Jacques. La quête de l'identité dans A SUMMER AT LONELY BEACH de 
Miriam Waddington [The search for Identity in A SUMMER AT LONELY BEACH by Miriam 
Waddington], RANAM, 20, 1987, 61-69. The majority of the stories in A Summer at Lonely Beach 
are written from the viewpoint of a Russian-Jewish woman at various periods of life, from 
childhood onwards. The overall themes are those of communicating with other people, and of 
coming to terms with one’s own identity, in a dialectic of otherness and uniqueness. (In 
French) DMI 


Bronwen Wallace 


91-1446. Bennett, Donna. Browen Wallace and the Meditative Poem, QQ, 98, 1, 1991, 58-79. 
Bronwen Wallace’s poems are part of the tradition of the meditative lyric, a form 
characteristically Canadian. She uses ordinary events, gestures and objects as the bases from 
which to address wider concerns, yet she always returns to these particulars of reality, honoring 
their ability to bestow grace. M.A.B.M. 


Rudy Wiebe 


91-1447. Hochbruck, Wolfgang. Rudy Wiebe’s Reconstruction(s) of the Indian Voice, RANAM, 
22, 1989, 135-42, In three of the stories included in The Angel of the Tar Sands (1982), Wiebe has 
tried different ways of reproducing the voice of the Canadian Indian in English. In “Along the 
Red Deer and the South Saskatchewan”, he reconstructs a Victorian translation ofa story told by 
` a Blackfoot elder, but this merely takes the text one step further from the original teller. Most 
successfully, in “Where Is the Voice Coming From?”, the white narrator endeavors to piece 
together the truth about the police-hunt for a young Cree Indian, and finally admits defeat. 
Lastly, in “Games for Queen Victoria”, Wiebe uses the journals of a British officer published in 
1870, but becomes limited by the structures of colonial discourse. D.M.J. 
Fiction 
91-1448. Davey, Frank. Genre Subversion and the Canadian Short Story, RANAM, 20, 1987, 7- 
15. Unlike the Anglo-American short story, which evoived into modernism as a consequence of a 
crisis in signification in the course of developing from its unified and autotelic origins, the short 
story in Canada has always possessed modernist characteristics as “the result of a specifically 
Canadian collision between knowledge of Darwinian theory and an experience of a largely non- 


humanized environment”. Hence there was already a resistance to classical genre theory in the 
work of Morley Callaghan, Ethel Wilson and F.P. Grove. D.M.J. 
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91-1449. Larriere, Claire. La Short Story Canadienne et les Rapports Conjugaux [The Canadian 
Short Story and Marital Relationships], RANAM, 22,91989, 33-42. Judging by the contents of the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Short Stories in English (1986), the institution of marriage has always 
been peculiarly important in Canadian life-unexpectedly so, considering the harshness of 
existence for the early settlers, and the economic and ethnic pressures of later developments. All 
the marriages are stressful, and many of them are unhappy, but the institution has survived, and 
the short story as a genre had developed increasing subtlety to capture the nuances of 
relationships within it. (In French) D.M.J. 


91-1450. Meindl, Dieter. Modernism and the English Canadian Short Story Cycle, RANAM, 20, 
1987, 17-22. Canadian fiction has been rich in short story sequences, which are specially suitable 
for “the expression of distinctively modern concerns and convictions”, as demonstrated in 
George Eliot’s The Kissing Man (1962) and Jack Hodgins’s Spit Delaney’s Island (1976). 
Similarly, Alice Munro’s Lives of Girls and Women (1971) does not merely “demonstrate how Del 
became an artist but provide the proof that she did”. i DM.J. 


IRELAND 
Eavan Boland 


91-1451. Boland, Eavan. The Woman, the Place, the Poet, GaR, 44, 1 & 2, 1990, 97-109. [In 
personal essay style, Boland describes her feelings connected with moving from certain places in 
Ireland to other places there, relating those feelings to her vocation as a poet.] J.O.W. 


James Joyce 


91-1452. Garrett, Roland. Six Theories in the Bedroom of THE DEAD, P&L, 16, 1, 1992, 115-27. 
The autobiographical approach applied to the bedroom scene between Gabriel and Gretta has 
warrant in Joyce’s relation with Nora Barnacle; it leaves interpretation incomplete. Ambiguities 
of deconstruction leave questions of how to base patterns, descriptions and linguistic distinctions 
to deconstruct. Structuralist interpretations while fertile raise issue of what counts or has value or 
importance. Feminism, while offering male domination or violation as explanations, reduces 
other oppositions in the story and ignores external determining social conditions. Marxist critics 
stressing artistic decadence in Gabriel ignore the logical inconsistencies between dramatizing 
anti-capitalist meanings openly and concealing them. Psychoanalytic approaches, which Joyce 
may have thought of, lack critical self-reflection. Each approach, if partial, has strengths. 
Weighing of evidence may be overtaken, however, by unwarranted conclusions induced by 
theories. Various approaches are mutually dependent and competitively useful in construing 
meaning. i REW 


W.B. Yeats 


91-1453. Pearce, Donald. Hours with the Domestic Sibyl: Remembering George Yeats, SoR, 28, 3, 
1992, 485-501. [This essay recalls the author’s dealings with George Yeats, the poet’s widow. She 
helped him with his research in 1949-50] . L.J.D. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Nadine Gordimer 


91-1454. Wachtel, Eleanor. “Nadine Gordimer Interviewed by Eleanor Wachtel”, QQ, 98, 4, 1991, 
899-910. Gordimer address the relationship between writing and political activity. She discusses 
her literary and political influences, as well as several of her books, in particular, her latest, My 
Son’s Story (Markham: Viking, 1990). Being a writer has helped her become more politically 
aware, but she is not a propagandist. M.A.B.M. ` 
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PREFACE 


PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado, 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at Mount Roayl College, Calgary, Alberta. 
AES appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present 
approximately 500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English 
literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. e 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is ` 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered as a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of 
people and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the 
subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ 
names. Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriat genre and/ 
or period heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories on their own. The 
annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the name of the authors of 
the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

Mount Royal College 

4825 Richard Road S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T3E 6K6 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


e 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Sċhools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s 
Studies, Writing) i 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General IH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General TV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical! listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one 
of the more specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160} 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IJ) 

United States III. Language (See General ITI) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800 —1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written 
in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: 
General Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, 
Kenya, Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, 
West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


D 
The following abbreviations are used in describing journals fromwhich abstracts have been 
prepared for this issue: 


Lang & S 
Literary 
Research 
Meanjin 
MELUS 


MinnR 
MOR 
NCP 
Novel 
NWR 


American Literature, 59, 1, 1987 

The American Scholar, 62, 2, 3, 1993 

Arizona Quarterly, 47, 2, 1991 

Charles Lamb Bulletin, 79, 1992; 81, 1993 

The Cambridge Quarterly, 28, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1992 
Dickens Quarterly, 9, 4, 1993; 10, 1, 2, 1993 
Etudes Anglais, 42, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1989; 43, 1, 1990 
Flannery O’Connor Bulletin, 20, 1991 
Hemingway Review, 10, 1, 1990 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 54, 1, 2, 1993 
Keats-Shelly Memorial Bulletin, 6, 1991 
Language and Style, 18, 4, 1985; 19, 2, 3, 4, 1986;20, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1987 


Literary Research, 13, 4, 1988 

Meanjin, 47, 4, 1988; 48, 1, 1989 

MELUS, 13, 1, 2, 1986; 14, 1.2, 3, 4, 1987; 15, 1,2, 3, 4, 1988; 16, 4, 1989; 17, L, 
2, 3, 4, 1991-1992 

Minnesota Review, N.S. 23, 1984; 34/35ns, 1990 

Michigan Quarterly Review, 29, 3, 1990 

Nineteenth Century Prose, 19, 1, 1991/92; 19, 2, 3,1992; 20, 1, Spring, 1993 
Novel, 26, 1, 1992; 26, 2, 1993 

North West Review, 28, 29, 3 and 1, 1990/91; 28, 2,1990; 29, 2, 1991 
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GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
: D 
Aesthetics 


91-1455. Turner, Mark. Symmetry and Literature, Lang & S, 19, 2, 1986, 164-83. To understand 
and generate language and reality requires powerful underlying cognitive processes. The 
perception of symmetry through automorphism is one such process. Symmetry underlines 
antithesis, balance, substitution, repetition, and resonance between different forms of expres- 
sion, such as meter, semantics, and rhyme. f S.K.A. 


a ` Gender Studies 


91-1456. Buell, Lawrence. Literary History Without Sexism? Feminist Studies and Canonical 
Reconception, AL, 59, 1, 1987, 102-14. Achievements in American feminist scholarship should 
include a revelation of the role of social forces in literary history, deemphasis of American 
ethnocentrism, recognition of the relationship between literary and subliterary works, deepening 
interpretation of genres, complication of “our notion of an American literary mainstream”, and 
recognition of women’s custodial role in literary culture; but such revisionism neither will nor 
should eliminate the creation of canons. D.H.C. 


Literature and Other Arts 


91-1457. Portier, François. Un Mécène Anglais et Des Artistes Italiens au Début du XVHI „ècle: 
Lord Shaftesbury, Antonio Verrio et Paolo de Matteis [An English Maecenas and Some Italian 
Artists of tne Beginning of the 18th Century: Lord Shaftesbury, Antonio Verrio and Paolo de 
Matteis], EA, 42, 4, 1989, 401-10. The Hampton Court fresco of Julian the Apostate by Verrio 
has a political message of William of Orange against the Catholics, one espoused by 
Shaftesbury. Contemporary pamphlets placed the apostate Julian as a defender of anti-episcopal 
views and religious toleration. Shaftesbury, wanting model pictures of the virtues suitable for the 
education of a young prince, employed Matteis to create neo-classical paintings even though in 
avoiding the provocation of irrational emotions by a neo-classical restraint, Shaftesbury also 
acknowledged the artistic sterility of such efforts. (In French) R.E.W. 


Literature and Society 


91-1458, Shell, Marc. Those Extraordinary Twins, AzQ, 47, 2, 1991, 29-75. As stories about 
changelings in all cultures demonstrate, the uncertainty of determining consanguineous relation- 
ships brings with it anxiety about incest. Mark Twain and other 19th-century Americans 
explored the implications of the symbolic notion, with its incestuous implications, that humans 
are brothers in the Christian or nationalist sense. Associated in Twain’s work with twins, real or 
figurative brotherhood raises questions of distinguishing between blacks and whites, as well as 
between incestuous or appropriate mates. With the Emancipation Declaration, Twain’s contem- 
poraries struggled with the implications of blacks being part of the national family. The legal 
fiction that blacks and whites were separate species permitted white racists to conclude that only 
their figurative siblings were truly human. W.B. 


Prosody 


91-1459. Bishop, Lloyd. Euphony: A New Method of Analysis, Lang & S, 18, 4, 1985, 342-62. 
There are three basic principles of “laws” of euphony: Identity (the use of repetition), Proximity 
(the use of related phonemes), and Progression (the use of melodious flow of vowels and 
consonants solely and strictly as they succeed each other in the poetic line with no allowance for 
gaps or for the overlapping of groups). S.K.A. 


91-1460. Youmans, Gilbert. Iambic Pentameter: Statistics or Generative Grammar?, Lang & S, 
19, 4, 1986, 388-404. The metrical principles put forward by Halle-Keyser, Kiparsky, and others 
should be interpreted as statistical norms rather than generative rules; so interpreted, Kiparsky’s 
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revised theory of iambic pentameter (.977) comes very close to describing Shakespeare’s meter 


accurately. ‘ S.K.A. 


Research Methods 


91-1461. Oakman, Robert L. Computers and Modern Scholarship, Literary Research, 13, 4, 1988, 
177-196. Oakman reviews the latest uses of computers that apply to work in the humanities, 
particularly the study of language and literature, viz, on-line bibliographies and library 
catalogues, programs for quantitative stylistics, academic networks for scholarly communica- 
tion, micro-computer word processing and remote filing, scanners, computerized collation, 
index preparation, desk-top publishing of non-Roman alphabets, tools to teach writing, laser 
disk storage of major reference and research materials, and hypertext edition. Scholars and 
critics must be involved in development of software, or tools will be produced that do not suit 
the research. D.P. 


91-1462. Thorpe, James. Historical Research: Standards for a Biography of Henry E. Huntington, 
Literary Research, 13, 4, 1988, 213-217. [Thorpe discusses his forthcoming biography of the 
founder of one of the world’s most important libraries and the responsibility of the biographer 
when confronted with over 3 million original documents.] D.P. 


Rhetoric 


91-1463. Bartlett, Beatrice. Negatives, Narrative, and the Reader, Lang & S, 20, t, 1987, 41-62. 
Negatives inevitably set the mind at play in the world of words. They are the ultimate example of 
language calling attention to itself, calling not the world into the word, but the word into the 
word, and making the mind aware of its own workings. In literature, the complexities, puzzles, 
and momentary mysteries presented by negation remind readers that they are reading and must 
adopt a position in relation to the text. SEA. 


91-1464, Haegeman, Liliane. Complexity and Literary Prose: Some Suggestions for Formaliza- 
tion, Lang & S, 20, 3, 1987, 214-22. The occurrence of exceptional constructions in literary 
English can be handled satisfactorily within a theoretical framework such as the Extended 
Standard Theory, in its current version, incorporating trace theory and the government binding 
approach. S.K.A. 


91-1465. Kertzer, J. M. Rhetorical Questions: Consensus, Authority, Enigma, Lang & S, 20, 3, 
1987, 242-56. Rhetorical questions illustrate problems of interpretation by exhibiting the issues 
of consensus, authority, and enigma. ` S.K.A. 


91-1466. Renan, Yael. Figurative Language and the Establishment of Norms in Modern Fiction, 
Lang & S, 20, 1, 1987, 63-70. The simultaneity of similarity and opposition distinguishes 
“modernist” figures. The overt opposition between the compared terms contradict our most 
elementary expectations from a trope based on resemblance. The tension within the figures 
remain sharply focused, just as the conflicts within the fictive world are rarely resolved 
unambiguously. S.K.A. 


91-1467. Sharma, R. S. Anthropomorphism in the Language of Poetry, Lang & S, 20, 3, 1987, 257- 
67. Anthropomorphism in poetic language creates poetic effect. De-anthropomorphization in 


the language of modern poetry reveals new modes of sensibility that characterizes the modern 
age. S.K.A. 


Theory of Criticism 


91-1468. Long-Innes, Chesca. Power, Meaning and Persuasion in Freud’s THE WOLF-MAN. A 
Response to Stanley Fish, MinnR, 34/35ns, 1990, 118-34. Fish finds Freud’s account of the Wolf- 
Man analysis more an interpretation than a demonstration. Fish feels Freud, through suggestion 
and persuasion, maneuvered this analysis toward results that would support theories he had 
already formulated. Fish, like many other opponents of Freudian theory, demonstrates a denial 
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of-the concept of the unconscious, which he calls a “rhetorical device”. Fish also rejects the 
concept of patient resistance and the occasional negd the analyst has to overcome this resistance 
through persuasion and suggestion. It is not Freud, but Fish himself, who is engaging in 
interpretation, who is imposing his meaning on this text, and who, through suggestion and 
persuasion, is attempting to convince his readers to accept that interpretation. 

J.T.C. 


Translation 


91-1469. Sultana, Niloufar. The Translation of Literary Texts: A Paradox in Theory, Lang & S, - 
20, 3, 1987, 269-84. Translation cannot be viewed as a transfer of message but as a substitution 
of meaning. Such a substitution must necessarily be partial, never total-a process, not a goal. 
SEA 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Editing 

91-1470. Hill, W. Speed. The Case for Standards in Scholarly Editing, Literary Research, 13, 4, 
1988, 203-212. A standard is only as good as its accuracy. The general criteria for the editing 
standard of the Committee for Scholarly Editing of the Modern Language Association (MLA) is 
one such standard. The inspectors of this committee review degrees of accuracy, internal 
consistency, and accuracy of reference. The degree of accuracy of CSE is limited by time (they 
examine 10% of text) and money (they cannot check original sources). The standards are 
valuable because of the CSE’s openness, and their distance from funding and publishing 


organizations which are perceived as having economic and political agenda owing to the secrecy 
of their standards. , D.P. 


91-1471. Lievsay, John L. “Allan H. Gilbert: Cavaliere dell’Ordine de Merito”, Renaissance 
Papers, 1937, 1-4. [Anecdotic encomium to Allan H. Gilbert (1888-1987) First Editor of 
Renaissance Papers 1954-1957, Co-founder of The Annual Renaissance Meeting in the 
Southeastern States 1943, and Co- founder and first president of The Southeastern Renaissance 
Conference 1956.] C.L.H. 


GENERAL IL LANGUAGE 
History 


91-1472, Paxman, David B. Language and Difference: The Problem of Abstraction in Eighteenth- 
Century Language Study, JHI, 54, 1, 1993, 19-36. In a study of rationalizations of linguistic 
difference it is well to examine important 18th century theories of abstraction and generalization 
and to relate them to the problem of difference among languages and, by extension, among 
human beings. It became a problem of problem that manifested itself in studies of language 
origins, comparative linguistics, and even political legitimacy. Such an exploration exposes to 
view the underlying principles and contrarieties as few other problems can. Far from leading to 
dismissal of theories in which contrarieties are exposed, problems reveal the seminal nature of 
the study of language. G.A.C. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Children’s Literature 


91-1473. Rosenthal, M.L. Alice, Huck, Pinocchio, and the Blue Fairy: Bodies Real and Imagined, 
SR, 29, 3, 1993, 486-90. The characters imagined in Carlo Lorenzini’s Pinocchio, Dodgson’s 
Alice in Wonderland. and Clemens’ Huckleberry Finn bear special relationships to the real 
memories and personalities of their authors. The three works have much else in common. Adult 
consciousness of life’s physical terrors and ecstasies is always present, usually in repressed form, 
in great children’s literature. L.J.D. 
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Poetry 


91-1474. Sirr, Peter. Looking for Poetry in Ewrope, CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 216-19. It is very difficult to 
determine just what European poetry is because of the large number of oppressed minority 
tongues; poetry in translation has essentially come to mean Eastern or Centra! European poetry. 
Frequently, “Europe” means influences of the past. The problem of language is more and more 
the determiner of poetic identity. L.M.S. 


Travel Literature 


91-1475. Kowalewski, Michael. The Modern Literature of Travel, NWR, 28, 2, 1990, 111-21. The 
number of travel writers has increased in the last decade, but the critical response fas been 
inadequate, partly because of the genre’s heterogeneous character: travel writing borrows from 
the memoir, the diary, journalism, letters, guidebooks, and fiction. It has usually attracted the 
attention of historians and geographers rather than literary critics, and consists of part sociology 
and part natural history, as well as being always autobiographical. The best travel writing offers 
the reader both an exterior voyage and an interior or sentimental one. W.S.G. 


BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 


91-1476. Babington, Doug. Shared Voice of Michel Tremblay, QQ, 99, 4, 1992, 1074-81. 
Audiences in Glasgow and Montreal have received enthusiastically performances of Michel 
Tremblay’s Les Belles-soeurs translated into Glasgow Scots-English by Martin Bowman and Bill 
Findlay. Economic, political and religious parallels between the working-class Scots and their 
joual-speaking counterparts in east-end Montreal, as well as common characteristics of their 
non-standard languages, make this version more effective than other English translations. 
M.A.B.M. 


91-1477. Macafee, Caroline. Dialect Vocabulary as a Source of Stylistic Effects in Scottish 
Literature, Lang & S, 19, 4, 1986, 325-37. Most of the usefulness of dialect items in literary texts 
proceeds from the simple fact that they have different accidental properties from standard 
synonyms. They enter into specific syntagmatic arrangements for which the standard synonym is 
unavailable. This suggests that in some instances, at least, the use of dialect will be opportunistic. 

S.K.A. 


BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 


91-1478. Keefe, Robert. Literati, Language, and Darwinism, Lang & S, 19, 2, 1986, 123-37. 
Darwin dislodged language from its position of ontological privilege. He managed to lever the 
study of homo sapiens away from its classical preoccupation with human language as the 
essence of out humanity. No matter how mighty the edifice it builds, language, after Darwin, will 
begin in the mire of the individual organism’s struggle to adapt to a shifting, unstable 
environment. S.K.A. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIEVAL (to 1485) 
(b. Middle English) 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


91-1479. Ceman, Gloria. Amphibologies and Heresy: TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, EA, 42, 4, 
1989, 385-400. As a poem exploring the human potential for self-rule, Tro. asserts the viability of 
reason. Its narrative voice is not authoritative in any orthodox Christian sense. Troilus is not 
judged adversely for his eroticism, and his despair on losing Criseyde only leads him to the fear 
of a permanent sin against love. In a further parody of Christian poetry dedicated to God, 
Pandarus becomes a saviour deity, and Chaucer broadens Boethius’s equation of love with 
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charity to include concealed sensual love. He employs amphibology, i.e. equivocation. R.E.W. 


91-1480. Logan, Harry M. Speaking of the CANTERBURY TALES: The Tales as Speech Act, 
Lang & S, 20, 3, 1987, 207-13. Dell Hymes model of SPEAKING fruitfully applies to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. It helps organize insights into the text and provides fresh insights by directing 
attention to the components of the Speech Act. S.K.A. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE (TO 1660) 
Sir Thomas Browne’ 


91-1481. Favre, Albert. Sir Thomas Browne, PSEUDODOXIA EPIDEMICA: Revelation d'Une 
Personalité? [Sir Thomas Browne, PSEUDODOXIA EPIDEMICA: Revelation of a Persona- 
lity?], EA, 42, 2, 1989, 140-150. As a heterogeneous mosaic Pseudodoxia Epidemica has no 
apparent order, being an examination of past errors. In Chapter V Browne climbs the ladder of 
being up to God drawing the reader into the domain of pictorial and literary images with the 
errors arising from them. Topics used in Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and The Garden of Cyrus 
appear including the horror and cruelty of death. These images of suffering show Browne’s own 
personal fears. Images of vandalism refer to depredations of the Civil War iconoclasts. (In 
French) : R.E.W. 


Ben Jonson 


91-1482. Yamada, Yumiko. THE STAPLE OF NEWS, KINGS AND KINGDOMS, SEL, 1990, 
23-38. Critical efforts and researches inclined to view The Staple of News as a morality play have 
ignored its topical significance. The play with its topicality hidden in the allegory itself is 
Jonson’s attempt at an exact record of one critical moment of history. N.B.M. 


Christopher Marlowe 


91-1483. Varn, Lynn K. Marlowe’s Muscular Verb: The Answer to His Might, Lang & S, 20, 4, 
1987, 359-70. As action and process-action verbs predominate in Marlowe’s lines, Marlowe’s 
verb seems more commanding, able to influence more nouns through transitivity, sporting more 
vigor through motion and aggression. Marlowe’s verb makes for much of the fabled rigor in 
Marlovian line. S.K.A. 


John Milton 


91-1484. Mathis, Gilles. Lire Milton: COMUS et la Genèse d'un Style [Reading Milton: 
COMUS anā the Genesis of a Style], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 85-99. In the maturing Miltonic style in 
Comus, semantic echoes with doubling of meanings through multiple functions of sense, 
accompany phonetic sonorities appropriate to the figure Echo. Referring to the key theme, 
“chastity” becomes the semantic center of a field of related terms. (In French) R.E.W. 


Thomas More 


91-1485. Romm, James. More’s Strategy of Naming in the UTOPIA, SCJ, 22, 2, 1991, 173-183. 
Although attempts have been made before to find a system for the names in Thomas More’s 
Utopia, all have run into serious difficulties. Some names seem to be clearly from the Greek, 
some translations from Greek, and some are complete inventions. Worse still, some are 
combinations of these schemes. It was More’s purpose to thwart any system of interpretation in 
order to illustrate the philosophical and semiotic difficulties of interpreting language generally. 
D.P. 


91-1486. Wegemer, Gerard. The CITY OF GOD in Thomas More's UTOPIA, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 
115-135. Throughout Utopia, More alludes to the great historical and philosophical issues 
examined in the City of God: yet critics have ignored the Augustinian dimensions of More’s 
work. To appreciate the depth of Utopia, as well as its wit and humor, one must take into 
account how More incorporated the Augustinian elements that formed his own political 
philosophy and determined his own best way of life. G.A.C. 
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William Shakespeare 


91-1487. Moss, Leonard. Rhetorical Additign in KING LEAR ( Part One), Lang & S, 20, 1, 1987, 
16-29. In Lr. a technique that may be labelled “addition” or “cumulation” controls the 
development of tensions, fact, and idea. From a rhetorical point of view the most important 
word in the play is “and”. Shakespeare heaps up words in a complex manner to emphasize and 
clarify his points. S.K.A. 


91-1488. Moss, Leonard. Rhetorical Addition in KING LEAR (Part Two), Lang & S, 20, 2, 1987, 
171-84. Shorter addition units-coordinate words or phrases-occur frequently at the beginning 
of the play; larger units-coordinate clauses or sentences~are more frequent after Act Two. Also, 
most of some fifteen instances of parallel structure occur early, many in the opening scene, while 
most of the approximately twenty amplifications occur in Acts III to Act V. S.K.A. 


91-1489. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. Strategies of Delay in Shakespeare: What the Much Ado is 
Really About, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 95-102. An examination of several plays by Shakes- 
peare which employ delay in uniting couples in the comedies shows that Shakespeare understood 
the pleasures of sweet amorous delay and employed that strategy in Ado. Stubborn, perhaps 
irreducible reluctance, paradoxically enhances rather than diminishes the miracle of harmonious 
union. C.L.H. 


91-1490. Tarlinskaja, Marina G. and Lawrence K. Coachman. Text-Theme-Text: Semantic 
Correlation Between Thematicatly Linked Poems (Seven Sonnets by Shakespeare), Lang & S, 19, 
4, 1986, 338-67. The frequency of repeating semantic components may include more than 50 
percent of all the notional vocabulary of the texts; the dominant thematic components are those 
that cover not less than 20 percent of the vocabulary. It is out of these the thematic formulation 
is built in Shakespeare’s sonnets. S.K.A. 


“91-1491. Yoshioka, Fumio. Wrecked in Unknown Fate - Othello’s Loss and Recovery of Self, 
SEL, 1990, 3-22. The action of Oth. rests on the underlying theme of self-knowledge. The 
essential dramatic structure in which action retains constant geographic mobility builds up the 
background for the hero’s voyage of self-discovery. N.B.M. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


91-1492. Berrong, Richard M. Changing Attitudes Toward Material Wealth in Sidney's ARCA- 
DIA, SCJ, 22, 2, 1991, 331-349. [Berrong continues his investigation of the politics of The New 
Arcadia by examining four changes from The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, and several new 
incidents.] While wealth is supposed to be of consuming importance among Sidney’s aristocratic 
contemporaries, the princesses of The New Arcadia are ambivalent about wealth, and it would 
appear that, had the revisions ever been completed, Musidorus and Pyrocles would have learned 
the uselessness of greed and gain beyond immediate needs. Sidney revised his views on wealth 
when he changed his audience from his sister and her women friends to a wider, heterogeneous 
group, for whom the doctrine of better government ought to include some evidence that greed 
was a primary source to ignite popular unrest. [As an aside the article discusses publication 
history of The New Arcadia, and comments of the 16th-century values placed on MS publication 
vs. print.] D.P. 


91-1493. Russell, Henry W. ASTROPHIL AND STELLA: Hell in a Very Small Place, Rena, 44, 
2, 1992, 105- 114. In Sidney’s sonnet sequence, Astrophil’s narcissistic luxuriation in passion 
makes him out a fool. Going beyond mere folly, he loses mental balance, happiness, and 
blessedness. The Ninth Song onward reveals how the disordering of desire creates despair and 
tragedy. The hero’s essence melts away. His soul becomes locked behind the self-fashioned gates 
of hell. G.A.C. 
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John Skelton 


91-1494, McGuiness, Ilona M. John Skelton’s PHYALUP SPAROWE as Satire: A Revaluation, 
SCJ, 22, 2, 1991, 215-231. Phyllup Sparowe has been viewed mainly as a biographical poem, a 
satire on liturgical rites, particularly the Office of the Dead, the Requiem Mass, Marian Litanies, 
the Stabat Mater, and other affective prayer. Skelton, using Janes’s commentary, illustrates the 
Erasmian, humanistic criticism of such unbridled emotionalism, while recognizing its essential 
paradox. The dearth of punctuation is a deliberate echoing of liturgical plainsong, and the word 
choice is an echo of Marian lyric love songs of the middle ages. "DP. 


H Edmund Spenser 


91-1495, Dundus, Judith. The Heaven’s Ornament: Spenser’s Tribute to Sidney, EA, 42, 2, 1989, 
129-39, The “Preface” to The Faerie Queene and Sidney’s Apology for Poetry appeal to the 
reader’s senses as the way to insinuate morality. “Masking” and “ornament” used by both poets 
indicate a disguising which masks the speaker’s moral intention. Pastoralism merges into 
chivalry in both parts of Sidney’s Arcadia as it does in the source, Castiglione’s The Courtier. 
Spenser’s knight, Calidore, in The Faerie Queene, Book 3, also serves an intellectual beauty akin 
to that in Spenser’s “Hymn to Beauty” where beauty masks truth. Interpretation must be based 
on the notion of persuasive ornamentation serving moral values. R.E.W. 


91-1496. Giamatti, A. Bartlett. A Prince and Her Poet, YR, 73, 3, 1984, 321-37. In the Faerie 
Queene, Spenser celebrates Elizabeth I as an idealized,symbol of English unity, but she is his 
object as well as subject. Believing poetry to be a moral force, he hoped to teach her moderation 
through his presentation of Arthur as a paradigm of reconciliation. Just as Spenser did not finish 
his grand scheme for the work, neither did he have the influence in Elizabeth’s court he bad 
hoped he would. M.A.B.M. 


91-1497. Miller, David Lee. “Figuring Hierarchy: The Dedicatory Sonnets to THE FAERIE 
QUEEN”, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 49-59. The structure of the dedicatory sonnet sequence is 
that of the “body politic”, an ideological formation at once social, legal, mythic, and aesthetic. 
Each of the dedicatory sonnets enacts some figure of transaction and the sequence as a whole 
illustrates Kenneth Burke’s notion of culture as a public “symbol exchange”. The mixed sense of 
opportunity and anxiety is clearly reflected in these transactions: Spenser wants royal sanction 
..and a public identity as Elizabeth’s laureate. C.L.H. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


91-1498. Macfie, Pamela Royston. “Sewing in Ottava Rima: Wyatt’s Assimilation and Critique of 
a Feminist Poetic”, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 25-37. The speaker of Wyatt’s love poems 
typically characterizes his project as hostile, an attempt to declaim a woman loved but lost. 
However, poems 42 and 54 in the Egerton Manuscript reveal the lady’s simultaneous delight in 
her own creation. She focuses on her needlework as her frustrated lover sings his plaint. The 
focus of her aesthetic prerogative is accordingly doubled; she is not merely attendant to, but also 
progenerative of art...in a distinctively feminine art form. The woman usurps the male privilege 
hierarchy in favor of her own art and artifice. : C.L.H. 


Prose 


91-1499. Berry, Boyd M. On the Language of the “Commonwealth of the Plowman”: A 
Prolegomenon, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 11-24. Tudor and early Stuart Englishmen loved the 
term “commonwealth” and agreed that goods “equally should be distributed according to the 
dignity (or degree) of all citizens”. The discourse of political liminality, a “language” called the 
“commonwealth of the plowman: is strikingly secular, politically liminal, rhetorical, and, 
midpoint in Elizabeth’s reign, this language was erased by abstract theological languages later 
used to frame discourse about the polis. The result is that social interaction is erased—from the 
“lives and sayings” and smothered in theological concerns. C.L.H. 
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91-1500. Day, James F. “Trafficking in Honor: Social Climbing and the Purchase of Gentility in 
the English Renaissance”, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 61-70. Of Tudor and Stuart courtiers, 
heralds enjoyed considerable contact with gentleman and served as arbiters of gentility, but were 
often criticized. The court was concerned about the rise in “mushroom gentlemen”. But 
underneath the social climbing there remained the idea that virtue mattered, as did the continued 
respect for a code of chivalry and its visible symbols of honor. C.L.H. 


91-1501. de Rocher, Gregory. “The Trouble with Women: Some Medical Musings from 
Sixteenth-Century France, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 39-47. There is a proliferation of selected 
terms in Laurent Joubert’s Popular Errors (Bordeaux 1578) as index to subjects of interest to 
Renaissance readers (from least to most important): 1. length of pregnancy; 2. breastfeeding; 3. 
errors concerning pregnancy; 4. ingratitude of patients; and, 5. certain knowledge of virginity of 
a maiden. Joubert’s work reveals a possible apprehension of women’s procreative powers..and 
their de facto juridical power so that “the trouble with Joubert, and perhaps even with his 
readers of yesteryear, might not be. women", C.L.H. 


91-1502. Mebane, John S. Skepticism and Radical Reformin Cornelius Agrippa’s ON THE 
UNCERTAINTY AND VANITY OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 
1-10. Although Agrippa expresses contradictory attitudes towards formal learning of the occult 
arts and sciences in De occulta philosophia, his apparent self-contradiction stems from a brief 
period of repentance in his life and an observation that many scholars pursue knowledge for 
private gain as found in the third chapter of Book 3. He singles out intellectual curiosity as the 
“damnable” quality which leaves us vulnerable to the snares of the Serpent. He relates vanity of 
learning to his criticism of social and ecclesiastical hierarchies as contrasted to the simple piety of 
the working classes. Agrippa’s life and works are characterized by inconsistency and vacillation. 
Like Marlowe’s Faustus, he experienced desperate hopes and profound disillusionments.... The 
conflicts found in the life and works of Cornelius Agrippa are, in many ways, those of the 
Renaissance itself. C.L.H. 


91-1502. Myers, Jeffrey Rayner. “Ut Picturae Poemata”, Renaissance Papers, 1987, 71-93. “Ut 
pictura poesis”, says Horace in his Epistula ad Pisones, a verse letter, “A poem is like a 
painting”. Horace’s letter Ars Poetica is the only major theoretical work to have formed the 
basis of a humanistic theory of painting through the Middle Ages and into the Renaissance an 
historical basis for cross disciphering discussions of Renaissance art and literature. Nevertheless, 
according to Myers, stylistic comparisons of specific literary and visual works are dangerous. He 
avoids this by using the plural ut picturae poemata as the basis of an interpretive strategy. 
C.L.H. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


James Boswell 


91-1504. Greene, Donald. The World's Worst Biography, AmSch, 62, 3, 1993, 365-82. Though 
widely regarded as the world’s greatest biography, Boswell’s Life of Johnson suffers from 
authorial intrusions, bizarre organization, and inaccuracy. It is the “worst among major 
biographies still used as serious guides to their subjects’ lives”. Many influential readers have 
been so affected by Boswell that they accept his erroneous attribution of Toryism and turgid 
prose to Johnson. He often doctored or even invented the sayings he was fond of crediting to 
Johnson. He libeled his subject by making his sound misogynist and pompous. Boswell has 
deterred readers from making their own direct acquaintance with Johnson. S.G.K. 


Robert Burns 


91-1505. Whyte, Christopher. Defamiliarising TAM O’SHANTER, ScLJ, 20, 1, 1993, 5-18. Since 
the [8th-century Scottish vernacular poetic revival lacked a style, Burns resorted to Bakhtinian 
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irony in “Tam O’ Shanter”. Liberal use of anticipation, parallelism, and hyperbole suggest that 
the narrator himself (or Burns as varied discourser) means nothing that he says. J.HLA. 


Edmund Burke 


91- 1506. Halimi, Suzy. La Notion de Progrés dans REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION 
IN FRANCE d' Edmund Burke [The Notion of Progress in Edmund Burke’s REFLECTIONS ON 
THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE], EA, 42, 1, 1989, 55-67. Though the French demons 
invoked by Burke are a regression to the Hobbesian state of nature, Burke with his emphasis on 
sensibility, property rights, natural order, and ancestral wisdom is really a defender of progress 
who sees Civilization evolving. He presents the development of laws based on gentlemanly trust, 
a meritocracy with social mobility, limited but justified revolutions, a respect for antecedent 
knowledge along with its changing constraints for future generations, and the principle of 
prescription as a guide to future action. His major images of architecture, family, and botany 
underscore Burke’s desire for gradual change. (In French) R.E.W. 


John Gay 


91-1507. Lamoine, Georges. Note sur la Parodie de la Pastorale dans THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
[Note upon the Parody of the Pastoral in THE BEGGARS’s OPERA], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 103-16. 
By inverting the conventions of the pastoral mode. Gay turns the country into a prison and the 
shepherds into the prison inhabitants. R.E.W. 


George Lillo 


91-1508. Mack, Robert L. Such Wounds as Hell Can Equal: Tragic Guilt in the Drama of George 
Lillo, RECTR, 7, 1, 1992, 35-53. Repeatedly drawn to real-life murders for subject matter, Lillo, 
` like Dickens after him, studies the psychology of guilt. Murderers are torn between conflicting 
impulses to conceal and to confess their crimes. Lillo often schematizes this schizophrenia by 
dividing the impulses between or among various guilty characters. P.K. 


John Locke 


91-1509. Vogt, Philip. Seascape with Fog: Metaphor in Locke: ESSAY, JHI, 54, 1, 1993, 1-18. 
Whether Locke’s metaphor of the tabula rasa is a suitable synecdoche for his philosophy of 
mind has been matter for debate. On close inspection, the white paper turns out to be far less 
revealing and a less integral part of An Essay Concerning Human Understanding than another 
metaphor, that of a ship. The long-standing emphasis on the white paper suits those who reduce 
Locke’s epistemology to a simplistic empiricism, while the employed ship metaphor confronts us 
with the probabilistic theory of the mind and perception for which Locke is increasingly being 
given credit. G.A.C. 


Thomas Shadwell 


91-1510. Slagle, Judith B. Thomas Shadwell’s Censored Comedy, THE LANCASHIRE- 
WITCHES: An Attack on Religious Ritual or Divine Right?, RECTR, 7, 1, 1992, 54-63. Shadwell 
not only attacks the Catholic superstition, relics and rituals of Teague O’Divelly, but also 
parallels them with those of the witches, and with those of Smerk, the Church of England curate. 
His normative character Sir Edward refused to believe in the powers of witches (an implicit 
attack on Divine Right), and wants to keep Smerk subordinate (an open attack on the 
Restoration Settlement). P.K. 


Laurence Sterne 


91-1511. Sultana, Niloufar. The Principle of Chapter-and Volume-Division in TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, Lang & S, 20, 2, 1987, 185-202. The most pervasive single principle underlying 
physical ordering in Tristram Shandy is connected with the narrator’s attempts to imitate oral 
narrative and the resistance offered by the written medium. Sterne demonstrates the inadequacy 
of most traditional grammar and criticism. He illustrates the absurdity of trying to impose such 
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labels of written prose, like chapter and volume, upon a text that aspires to imitate spoken 


conversation. e S.K.A. 


Jonathan Swift 


91-1512. Piper, William Bowman. The Scope of Discourse in Berkeley and Swift, Lang & S, 18, 4, 
1985, 334-41. Gulliver’s Travels dramatizes a paradigm of literary communication similar to the 
one to which George Berkeley gave an abstract philosophical utterance. In describing his 
experience, a writer was not, according to Berkeley, presenting representations, speculations, 
and effects of some material world lying altogether beyond his apprehension; rather he was 
describing his total reality. The certainty he was doing so would make a writer extremely serious, 
precise, and circumstantial in the linguistic exposition of his entire ideological stock. Swift 
intended his readers to reject those ideas that they can both attribute to Gulliver and condemn as 
either false or foolish and take full responsibility for all the rest. SEA 


91-1513. Rufroidi, Patrick. Swift et le Dilemme Anglo-Iriandais [Swift and the Anglo-Irish 
Dilemma], EA, 42, 1, 1989, 3-11. Though ambivalent toward Ireland, Swift may have learned 
Gaelic and like other Anglo-Irish writers developed’ an interest in Gaelic culture. The 
Lilliputians are Leprechauns, the Brobdingnagian language has Gaelic gutturals, and the 
adventures of Book 1 have parallels in a medieval Irish saga. Swift’s bestiary in Book 4 has 
folkloric elements. Like Beckett, Swift creates minute inventories, makes extravagant attacks, 
and displays an ascetic streak. His conservativism reflects the Irish South. (In French) R.E.W. 


William Warburton 


91-1514, Nichol, D. W. A Warburton-Hill Letter: A Supplement to Rousseau, EA, 42, 2, 1989, 
185-6. British Library Stowe MSS 155 folio 129 reveals a hitherto unknown contact between 
William Warburton and Sir John Hill in the form of a letter from Warburton, probably dated 
January 28, 1753, refusing an honor from Hill. Perhaps it was an offer of a dedication of Hill’s 
The Inspector to Warburton. Given the opposing politics of the two men, the offer would have 
reflected a desperate move on Hills part. The letter supplements G.S. Rousseau’s edition of 
Hill's correspondence. R.E.W. 


James Watson 


91-1515. Kinghorn, A.M. Watson’s Choice, Ramsay’s Voice and a Flash of Fergusson, ScLJ, 19, 
2, 1993, 5-23. James Watson’s A Choice Collection (1706 etc.) may seem erratic in its selection, 
over-stressing the comic and the rural; but Watson was a compiler faithful to his printed 
originals, and he introduced Ramsay to a range of older Scottish vernacular poets and to stanza 
models including “Standart Habbie’. Ramsay gave modern Scots literary respectability in 
Scotland and abroad, he used manuscript sources, and his Ever Green made up for one of 
Watson’s deficiencies by printing the Makars. Fergusson, a true makar rather than editor or 
antiquary, responded to increasing threats to Scots with linguistic subtlety and daring, and with 
defiance of the literati who ignored him. For a century after his death, Fergusson suffered from 
moralising attacks, until his importance was recognised by T.F. Henderson in 1898, though 
Stevenson (reacting against the Kailyard) had admired him and had experimented with synthetic 
Scots. J.H.A. 


William Wycherley 


91-1516. Slade, Giles. The Two Backed Beast: Eunuchus and Priapus in THE COUNTRY WIFE, 
RECTR, 7, 1, 1992, 23-34. Horner’s rakishness and his pretended castration both emphasize 
fears about masculinity. Such fears derive from interregnum attacks on Cavalier “effeminacy”, 
and from the defeat of the Cavaliers. Impotent men like Pinchwife pretended to be rakes. The 
play matches highly sexed characters with the inadequate, as Lady Fidget with Sir Jasper. P.K. 
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Literature and Other Arts 


91-1517. McGeary, Thomas. WARBLING EUNUCHS: Opera, Gender, and Sexuality on the 
London Stage, 1705-1742, RECTR, 7, 1, 1992, 1-22. Attacks on opera and castrati, headed by 
Dennis and Steele, and elaborated by Pope in The Duncaid, expressed male anxieties at a time of 
gender redefinition. Opera, seen as “effeminate”, depending on the senses, was contrasted with 
British plays, which make a “manly” appeal to intellect. Castrati were imagined as seducing 
both men and women, undermining gender distinctions, and subverting the stability of the state. 
P.K. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


91-1518. Bevan, C. Knatchbull. The Rhetoric of Syntax in PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Lang & 
S, 20, 4, 1987, 396-410. Syntax in Pride and Prejudice functions communicatively as "an index of 
behavior, the special machine which the social man has made to register his attitudes and to 
organise his dealings with others”.. S.K.A. 


91-1519. Goubert, Pierre. La Position Morale de Jane Austen dans MANSFIELD PARK [Jane 
Austen's Moral Position in MANSFIELD PARK], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 1-12. Though accepting love 
of self as natural, Austen attacks an exclusive egotism. A generosity opposed to selfishness 
requires self-dznial. Fanny Price, humbled by circumstances, is a character opposing the late 
18th-century movement toward independence in young people. This domination of one’s own 
nature with a morality of principles, upheld by Locke, opposes the morality of feeling stressed by 
Rousseau. The play, Lovers’ Vows of Kotzebue reflects a morally-indulgent sentimentality which 
. abandons the self to egotism. (In French) R.E.W. 


91-1520. Minma, Shinobu. MANSFIELD PARK and English Society in the Early Nineteenth 
Century, SEL, 1990, 39-56. According to prevailing critical assumption Mansfield Park is 
representative of the old values of the preceding age, but the novel can be seen as a book of social 
criticism indicative of the author’s mistrust of contemporary moral reform. N.B.M. 


91-1521. Warhol, Robyn. The Look, the Body, and the Heroine, Novel, 26, 1, 1992, 5-18. 
Persuasion achieves its effects through the use of a female central consciousness. Part of the 
text’s construction of femininity results from the fact that Anne Elliott, almost obsessed with 
looking, sees objectively and interprets what she sees. A.B.F. 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


91-1522. Cochran, Peter. Byron and the Birth of Ahrimanes, KSMB, 6, 1991, 49-59. Byron, alone 
or with the assistance of his tutor, Paschal Aucher, may have translated a dualistic Zurvanite 
creation myth from Armenian into English for an obscure 1819 Grammar; if so, he may also 
have translated three additional contextual paragraphs. J.J.B. 


John Clare 


91-1523. Herman, Vimala. How to See Things with Words: Language Use and Descriptive Art in 
John Clare’s SIGNS OF WINTER, Lang & S, 20, 2, 1987, 91-109. John Clare’s poem “Signs of 
Winter” is crafted language-crafted to communicate the singularity of vision that was Clare’s 
own. Such effects were a product of linguistic and rhetorical choices. S.K.A. 


William Cobbett 


91-1524. Gordon, Jan B. “Booked for Passage” on Cobbett’s RURAL RIDES: Ecology as 
Revolution, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 60-84. Rural Rides, a work of mixed genre, reflects Cobbett’s 
interests in reform, economics, ecology, and agronomy. The radical Cobbett links agricultural 
issues with political ones, locating all value in land and viewing all taxes as a diminution of 
national wealth in his Gothic oral diary. J.J.B. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


91-1525. Westbrook, Deeanne. Coleridge and the Crisis of Interrupted Discourse: THE TOWER 
OF BABEL, the HOUSE OF FAME, and the BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, NCP, 19, 2, 1992, 
34-48. Coleridge’s ubiquitous theme of interrupted discourse offers the key to an understanding 
of chapter 13 of Biographia Literaria: the interruption and abandonment of Coleridge’s task are 
paradoxically a crucial part of that task. Drawing on the imagery of The Tower of Babe! and the 
House of Fame, Coleridge suggests that language itself is inevitably flawed; both the “inter- 
rupted” Biographia Literaria and “Kubla Khan” are intentionally and even perfectly imperfect. 

J.J.B. 


Henry Cotes 


91-1526. Harvey, A.D. Henry Cotes: An Early Wordsworthian, EA, 42, 3, 1989, 308-12. In 1809 
Cotes published the anonymous Metres, addressed to Lovers of Truth, imitating Lyrica. Ballads 
through unsuccessfully. Cotes’s preliminary defense cites Wordsworth’s low diction and 
irregular meter as being justified by the feelings expressed. The poetry provides evidence of 
Wordsworth’s impact in the years just after the publication of LB. The closest poem, “The 
Drowned Child of 1793”, echoes Wordsworth’s “Michael”. R.E.W. 


James Hogg 


91-1527. Hutton, Clark. Kierkegaard, Antinomianism, and James Hogg’s PRIVATE MEMOIRS 
AND CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER, ScLJ, 20, 1, 1993, 37-48. In Kierkegaard’s 
terms, Robert Wringhim fails to make the leap from the ethical to the religious, from reason to 
faith. Rather than discovering subjective truth, he is at the mercy of others’ ideas, and blinded by 
the rationalistic element in antinomianism. J.H.A. 


Leigh Hunt 


91-1528. Barnard, John. Leigh Hunt e Later Notes to THE INDICATOR, KSMB, 6, 1991, 60- 
62. In preparing selection from The Indicator for print, Hunt added a few biographical notes and 
identifications, the most valuable of which shed light on John Keats, J.J.B. 


John Keats 


91-1529. Cavaliero, Roderick. A Place too Savage for an Invalid, KSMB, 6, 1991, 1-17. When 
John Keats and Joseph Severn arrived in Rome, it was filled with tourists and with those 
catering to tourists. The city was filthy, and its inhabitants idle; religious ceremonies and the 
opera were the primary forms of entertainment. Rome was a dangerous place to live, and, 
though it was inexpensive, health authorities charged with sterilizing Keats’s room after his 
death held Severn responsible for a substantial bill. J.J.B. 


Charles Lamb 


91-1530. Trott, Nicola. THE OLD MARGATE HOY and Other Depths of Elian Credulity, 
ChLB, 82, 1993, 47-59. At once the most sophisticated and regressive of the Romantics, Lamb 
uses style adroitly to mark off a world of the imagination free from the pressure of reality. The 
Old Margate Hoy joyously re-imagines The Tempest to create a holiday voyage or plaze of the 
imagination. Dramatic comedy, and especially “artificial” comedy, function just w:thin the 
verge of credibility, in opposition to an increasing contemporaneous emphasis on realism. 
J.H.A. 


91-1531. Woodbery, Bonnie. Lamb’s Early Satire of the Economists, ChLB, 81, 1993, 26-30. 
“Edax on Appetite” and “Hospita on the Immoderate Indulgence of the Pleasures of the Palate” 
are satires on Malthus, Utilitarianism, and vegetarianism. Though unsubtle, the two essays 
show Lamb was aware of contemporaneous economic doctrines, and display his habitual 
distrust of theory. J.HLA. 


91-1532. Wu, Duncan. Lambd’s Dream-Children: The Manuscript Text, ChLB, 79, 1992, 
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252-4. [A transcription of the Bodleian Library facsimile of the manuscript of Dream- 
children] J.H.A. 


D 
91-1533. Wu, Duncan. Lost Anecdotes of Lamb, ChLB, 80, 1992, 279-80. An inventory in the 
Bodleian Library of Basil Montagu’s manuscripts lists two missing sets of anecdotes of 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, and others. J.H.A. 


Walter Scott 


91-1534. Cairns, John W. A Note on THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR: Why Scott did not 
Mention the Dalrymple Legend until 1830, ScLJ, 20, 1, 1993, 19-36. Scott felt unable to mention 
the Dalrymple legend in 1819 because it would have been linked with the severe and well- 
publicized marital problems of John William Henry Dalrymple. In 1827 he maintained his 
silence in Chronicles of the Canongate, but by 1830 he appears to have been satisfied that no 
offence would be caused by the inclusion of the legend in the Magnum Opus Introduction to The 
Bride. J.HLA. 


91-1535. Jordan, Frank. The Vision of Pandemonium in Scott’s Novels, ScLJ, 19, 2, 1992, 24-35. 
Examples of the pandemonium image in companion rural and urban vignettes in Guy 
Mannering, along with several other occurrences of the image in Scott’s work, show him 
characteristically blending the natural and supernatural through the agency of the picturesque. 
Drawing on the picturesque tradition, and on the infernos of Milton and Virgil, he transcends 


the picturesque in a decidedly Romantic way. A - J.H.A. 


Mary Shelley 


91-1536. Perkins, Margo V. The Nature of Otherness: Class and Difference in Mary Shelley’s 
FRANKENSTEIN, SIH, 19, 1, 1992, 27-42. Frankenstein constitutes a provocative study in class 
and the meaning of difference. Perhaps the most interesting issue raised in the novel is the 
question of “innocence” as a possibility within the context of a socio-economic structure built 
upon intolerance to and persecution of difference. The work’s disturbing conclusion suggests 
Shelley’s pessimism about the possibility of realizing a just and humane society within the extant 
socio-economic structure. G.A.C. 


Percy Shelley 


91-1537. Deane, Raymond. The Poet and His Double: Confrontation in Four Scenes, with a 
Prologue and Epilogue. KSMB, 6, 1991, 37-48. [The libretto of an opera, in which Percy and 
Harriet Shel ey, visiting Dublin to support Catholic Emancipation, meet the mad Antonin 
Artaud, who visited Dublin in 1937. The opera was first performed in Dublin in October 1991.] 
J.J.B. i 


91-1538. Rossington, Michael. Shelley and the Orient, KSMB, 6, 1991, 18- 36. The eastward ` 
thrust in Shelley’s poetry does not simply reflect a universalizing or synthesizing tendency. 
Shelley’s works reveal critical views of the east as degraded and corrupt, demonstrate an attempt 
to transcend syncretism, and ironically displace a quest for ultimate origins, parodying the desire 
to find a universal key to mythology in the Orient. J.J.B. 


Robert Southey 


91-1539. Bauman, Michael. The Historicity of the Trial Scene in Southey’s JOAN OF ARC: A 
Note, ChLB, 79, 1992, 254-5. Southey is tolerably accurate historically, but in his trial scene he 
twice alters history for his own purposes. JHA. 


Mary Wollstonecraft ` 


91-1540. Jump, Harriet. ‘No equal mind’: Mary Wollstonecraft and the Young Romantics, ChLB, 79, 
1992, 225-38. Southey and Coleridge became interested in Wollstonecraft after the publication of 
Letter Written...in Sweden. This work parallels contemporary Romantic thinking in its disillusion- 
ment with violent revolution and its response to nature as therapeutic, imaginative, or spiritual. 
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The Letters may have influenced certain details in the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
{especially “Kubla Khan‘). Southey’s admiration for Wollstonecraft is clearest in his “Epistle from 
Robert Southey”, written after her death Bad deeply influenced by the Letters. : JHA. 


William Wordsworth 


91-1541. Davis, James P. The “Spots of Time‘: Wordsworth’s Poetic Debt to Coleridge, CQ, 28, 2, 
1992, 65-85. Coleridge’s “conversation poems” contain the antecedents to Wordsworth’s spots 
of time structure. The similarities may explain Wordsworth’s feelings of indebtedness to 
Coleridge, although Wordsworth modified and expanded the form to include more sophisticated 
studies of time. R , e . LMS. 


91-1542. Thomas, Gordon K. ‘Those revolutions of disturbances’: The Four Horsemen of THE 
EXCURSION, ChLB, 80, 1992, 266-76. The conversations of The Excursion are stalked by the 
four apocalyptic horseman: War, Poverty, Exploitation of Labour, and Ignorance. Its conclud- 
ing prayer is genuinely revolutionary, involving a combination of responsible and determined 
individuals. JHA. 


91-1543. Trott, Nicola. THE EXCURSION: Types and Symbols of Eternity, ChLB, 79, 1992, 
239-52. Whereas in The Prelude typology is afterthought, in The Excursion it is origin. The 
theology of The Excursion fuses in the figure of the Wanderer, later Wordsworthian pietism and 
early Coleridgean heterodoxy: it does so cunningly, but not without inconsistency. JHA. 


91-1544. Wedd, Mary. Industrialization and the Moral Law in Books VIH and IX of THE 
EXCURSION, ChLB, 81, 1993, 5-25. Books VIII and IX qualify admiration of technological 
advances with horror at their effects on humanity and nature. Wordsworth’s imaginative 
humanitarianism is more sustained than Adam Smith’s, and vastly superior to Malthus’s 
appalling calculations. Greater understanding will lead modern readers to appreciate The 
Excursion as a brave and humane work, with much relevance to today’s problems. J.H.A. 


General 


91-1545. Edgecombe, Rodney Stenning. Some Forsaken Gardens and What They Teil Us, CQ, 
28, 3, 1992, 129-39. The notion of a garden returning to a state of nature achieved currency with 
the rise of primitivism and the subsequent Romantic revolution, but can be seen in earlier times. 
L.M.S. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN . 
Matthew Arnold 


91-1546. Abjadian, Amrollah. Arnold and the Epic Simile, EA, 42, 4, 1989, 411-23. The similes 
used in “Sohrab and Rustum” recreate Firdausi’s landscape. Despite contemporary criticism of 
them as intrusive in the poem, they set up the wasteland theme and show the absence of heroic 
virtues. The reference to Victorian materialism in the hunting similes indicates destruction of 
such virtues. Fire similes also show the baleful influence of materialism, and that of a sandstorm 
sweeping down indicates human separation from God. The fallen Sohrab becomes a poetic work 
of art as the flower similes indicate his redemption through poetry itself. R.E.W. 


91-1547. Bell, William. Arnold's Publisher: A Neglected Source, NCP, 19, 1, 1991/92, 35-40. 
Publisher George Smith (1824-1901) of Smith & Elder wrote several unpublished pages of 
reminiscences about Arnold in his typescript autobiography, transcribed and annotated here. 
The passages reveal Arnold’s wit and character, and testify to Arnold’s intimacy with his 
publisher. J.J.B. 


91-1548. Geis, Gilbert and Ivan Bunn. Matthew Arnold and the Lowestoft WITCHES, NCP, 20, 
1, Spring 1993, 1-17. In the first portion of “A Psychological Parallel”, Arnold tries to show that 
St. Paul's account of Christ’s resurrection need not be taken literally by establishing a parallel 
between Paul and Sir Matthew Hale, the judge in a 1662 witchcraft trial. Arnold suggests that 
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Hale’s condemnation merely reflected the temper of the times, but this is not so. Arnold also 
omits all mention of the fact that his own forebears played a role in the prosecution. Arnold’s 
flawed scholarship leads him to romanticize Hale, ai the witchcraft portion of Arnold’s essay 
cannot adequately support Arnold’s intended point about Paul. J.J.B. 


91-1549, Marcus, Steven. CULTURE AND ANARCHY Today, SR, 29, 3, 1993, 433-52. Arnold’s 
response to the spiritual disorders of his time involved increased governmental provision of 
education to middle- and working-class children, and those ideas, habits, and attitudes which 
made up the new religion of “Culture”. The logic of his case is not sustainable, yet Arnold’s 
contexts are broad enough and his language attractive enough to be of use in our present 
circumstances. Arnold’s faith in Establishments is not ours. The idea of Culture, as an inward, 
personal, and social activity, is summarized in Culture and Anarchy’s Preface and variously 
exhibited in the balance of the book. Arnold was aware that class distinctions have nothing 
necessary about them. His Culture is a middle-class ideal, but a valuable ideal nonetheless. L.J.D. 


91-1550. McClelland, Fleming. J HAVE A LETTER FROM MAJOR POND: Matthew Arnold, 
Major James Burton Pond, and an Unpublished Letter from Arnold to Pond, NCP, 20, 1, Spring 
1993, 18-26. Arnold’s brief note reflects his disappointment with his 1883-84 tour of America. 
Arnold was dissatisfied with the management of that tour, promoted by Pond; later, Pond 
characterized Arnold as ludicrous and inept as a lecturer. J.J.B. 


Charlotte Bronté 


91-1551. Boone, Joseph. Depolicing VILETTE, Novel, 26, 1, 1992, 20-42. Vilette reveals a 
policing society in which everybody watches everybody else, a society in which the female subject 
suffers the most. But Lucy Snow evades her disciplinary world by hiding facts, by trying to 
remain invisible, and by turning to autoeroticism. A.B.F. 


91-1552. Feinberg, Monica. Homesick: The Domestic Interiors of VILLETTE, Novel, 26, 2, 
1993, 170-91. Villette presents two aspects of domesticity, home as an arena of nonpersonal 
sociability and home on a psychological plane with the messy consequences of desire. In La 
Terrasse we see nonpersonal sociability because so few people are related, and at the end 
nonpersonal sociability of home life is all Lucy gets. A.B.F, 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


91-1553. Ciolkowski, Laura. The Woman (in) Question: Gender, Politics, and Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton’s LUCRETIA, Novel 26, 1, 1992, 80-95. Victorian literature presented fictions of gender 
to maintain the structure of English Life. In Lucretia violations of sexual division through 
female ambition lead to social disruption. But Bulwer’s presentation of female subjectivity is a 
forgery resulting from his own domestic difficulties, A.B.F. 


George Nathaniel Curzon 


91-1554, Blakeley, Derek. “Duty, desire to learn, and a mission from the TIMES: Lord Curzon 
and his Travei Writings, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 99-121. Curzon’s travel writings about Central Asia 
have literary value and reflect his political values and ambitions. Ultimately becoming Viceroy 
of India, Curzon undertook his travels, and his travel writings, with his political career clearly in 
view. Curzon’s thorough and accurate travel writings entertain and educate, while advancing his 
Conservative and strongly imperialist views. J.J.B. 


Charles Darwin 


91-1555. Spindler, Michael. THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES as Rhetoric, NCP, 19, 1, 1991/92, 26- 
34, Darwin was not only an original theorist but a skillful rhetorician. Using established 
rhetorical techniques probably learned in school, Darwin carefully structures his argument in 
The Origin of Species, and in the Sketch and Essay which were its precursors. J.J.B. 
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Charles Dickens 


91-1556. Cohen-Steiner, Olivier. Riah: Engute sur un Juif au-dessus de Tout Soupgon (Riah: 
Inquiry into a Jew above all Suspicion), EA, 42, 2, 1989, 168-81. Dickens’s Riah in Our Mutual 
Friend though he has no openly didactic message represents one of two components in a 
dialectical system. In his opposition to Fledgeby, he moves toward tolerance; in the role he is 
forced to assume by Fledgeby as merciless, he represents the role Jews were forced to assume by 
Christians. The relationship becomes an allegory of Judeo-Christian alliances. However, despite 
Dickens’s effort at reparation for Fagin in Oliver Twist, Veneering, the despised newcomer, has 
facial features corresponding to those of Jewish characters in Trollope, and references to both 
the Veneerings and Lammles as exotic, veiled prophets, and Mephistophelean personéges reflect 
novelistic stereotyping of Jews through coded terms. (In French) R.E.W. 


91-1557. Cunningham, John. The Figure of the Wedding Feast in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
DickQ, 10, 2, 1993, 87-91. In Dickens’s Great Expectations, Miss Havisham’s life is a perversion 
of the New Testament figure of waiting for the celestial bridegroom and her chamber is a parody 
of the figure of the eternal marriage feast. Cannibalistic relationships represent a corruption of 
the idea of communion. The grim feast room at Satis House is comically transformed in the 
house prepared to celebrate Joe’s marriage to Biddy. There are countless other allusions to 
Christian themes and images in this novel. LJ.D. 


91-1558. Golden, Morris. Politics, Class, and MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, DickQ, 10, 1, 1993, 
17-32. Among the interests on Dickens’s mind during the writing of Martin Chuzzlewit were the 
return to power of Peel and the Tories in 1842 and the negative criticism of his writing, 
particularly as regards to his own political views and social class. His essays in the Examiner 
suggest that his invention of Pecksniff was fed by what he took to be Peel’s selfishness and 
hypocrisy and by his more general indignation against conservatism. Tory reviewers had 
complained of the political assumptions of American Notes and suggested that Dickens lacked 
“breeding”. His own contempt for the moral pretensions of class finds repeated expression in the 
“novel. LJ.D. 


91-1559. Greenstein, Michael. Measuring Time in DOMBEY AND SON, DickQ, 9, 4, 1993, 151- 
57. The obsession with time in Dombey and Son, reflects Dickens’s own obsession with the 
changing Victorian world. Like Dombey, with whom he identifies, Dickens would conquer time 
but becomes its victim. The novel abounds in clocks, timetables, and other measurements of 
time, and with the repetitions called habits. Footsteps measure out time both in the novel and in 
Dickens’s nocturnal walks through London. L.J.D. 


91-1560. Kusnetz, Ella. “This Leaf of my Life‘: Writing and Play in GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
{Part One], DickQ, 10, 2, 1993, 91-103. Freudian thought is of great value and pertinency in 
Dickens criticism. Like an enfant, Pip seeks out his own identity and the secrets of the world 
around him. His ambiguous responses to Magwitch, Estella, and other is like the complicated 
emotions that accompany the “primal scene”. Dickens is fascinated with anomalous states of 
consciousness. Pip naps and day-dreams often. His subjectivity penetrates his perceptions, which 
often have the vividness of dream experiences. The “project” of Great Expectations is the 
“forging” of an identity. L.J.D. 


91-1561. Meckier, Jerome. Hannibal Chollop’s Offensiveness: Natty Bumppo and Chapters 33-34 of 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, DickQ, 10, 1, 1993, 33-57. Dickens parodied James Fenimore Cooper 
extensively in the anti-American episodes of Martin Chuzzlewit, updating the noble and natural 
savage Natty Bumppo into the rude and corrupt Hannibal Chollop. Dickens felt that Cooper, in 
returning to more volumes of his Leatherstocking Tales, had shirked his responsibilities as a social 
satirist and resorted to escapism. Chollop is Bumppo in reverse, and he is made to resemble 
Andrew Jackson. Dickens repeatedly shows civilization to be superior to the state of nature. The 
one noble savage Dickens had met, a Choctaw chief who had profited by what white society could 
teach him, was the exception that proved the rule against Rousseau’s noble savage. L.J.D. 
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91-1562. Metz, Nancy Aycock. Dickens, PUNCH, agd Pecksniff, DickQ, 10, 1, 1993, 6-17. While 
Dickens’s model for Pecksniff, in Martin Chezzlewit, was Samuel Carter Hall, other originals 
were sought during the novel’s serial appearance and the character was widely taken as a symbol 
of a national vice. Most prominently, Pecksniff’s name was coupled with that of Sir Robert Peel, 
who had come in as head of the Tory ministry in August, 1841. Punch played a decisive role in 
popularizing the parallel. An 1844 cartoon, (reproduced here), clearly draws Peel in the posture 
Pecksniff adopts in the fourth illustration of the novel itself. Dickens and others distrusted Peel’s 
moral and political character. Hall, editor of the influential and important Art Journal, seems to 
have fully*deserved Dickens’s treatment and Punch’s assault, in 1845-46, on his Pecksniffian 
character. L.J.D. 


91-1563. Philpotts, Trey. Dickens, Patent Reform, and the Inventor: Daniel Doyce and the 
Question of Topicality, DickQ, 9, 4, 1993, 158-69. The satire of the Circumlocution Office in 
Little Dorrit is not primarily Dickens’s criticism of the patent laws, which had already been 
reformed by the time the novel was written, but of the state bureaucracy whose failures in the 
Crimean War were highly topical. Under the influence of his friend, I.K. Brunel, the great civil 
engineer, Dickens had begun to agree with those who saw the patent system as an impediment to 
progress and who wanted to abolish it. Dickens scholars have long and often failed to read with 
sufficient care what Dickens could and did read and have presented Dickens as an anachronistic 
critic when he was, in fact, highly topical. ; L.J.D. 


91-1564. Potau, Mercedes. Notes on Parallels between PICKWICK PAPERS and DON 
QUIXOTE, DickQ, 10, 2, 1993, 105-10. The many parallels between Dickens’s Great Expec- 
tations and Cervantes’ Don Quixote may be considéred under the following heads: main 
characters, masters and servants, Mrs. Bardell and Dulcinea, other personages, quixotic 
exploits, chivalric behavior, and the endings of the novel. The beginnings of the second chapters 
of each novel are quite similar. The relationship between Sam and Sancho and their masters 
provides the most conspicuous of the parallels. L.J.D. 


91-1565. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 9, 4, 1993, 193-95. [This annotated list 
of recently published Dickens material includes references to dissertations and to reviews.] 
L.J.D. 


91-1566. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 10, 1, 1993, 76-78. [This is an 
annotated listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials, including dissertations 
and media production.] L.J.D. 


91-1567. Wall, William G. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 10, 2, 1993, 125-27. [This annotated 
list of recently published Dickens material includes references to dissertations and to reviews.] 
LJ.D. 


91-1568. Westland, Ella and Simon Trezise. Dickens and Critical Change: Plotting Critical 
Positions, DickQ, 9, 4, 1993, 172-80. [This is the first of a projected series of six articles in which 
changing modes of literary criticism and their effect on Dickens criticism will be surveyed. 
Readers are invited to respond to the series as it progresses over the next two years. This opening 
article describes “The Project and its Perpetrators” and summarizes important moments in 
Dickens criticism in “1970 and After’’.] L.J.D. 


Benjamin Disraeli 


91-1569. Ross, Ann Marie. Historiography and Tory Restoration in Disraeli’s Fiction, NCP, 19, 
3, 1992, 18-45. Disraeli’s novels reveal a metahistorical approach: he transmutes the “Norman 
Yoke” myth into a central metaphor of origin, betrayal and usurpation, and restoration, thereby 
creating a guiding myth for Tory democracy. The novels, works of conservative historiographi- 
cal imagination, present a vision of Tory nationalism, locate value in the past, and utilize 
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organicist metaphors of change; the same historiographical vision emerges, at times, in Disraeli’s 
parliamentary speeches and political discotirses. J.J.B. 


Sir James Frazer 


91-1570. McKenna, Bernard. Isolation and the Sense of Assumed Superiority in Sir James 
Frazer’s THE GOLDEN BOUGH, NCP, 19, 2, 1992, 49-59. Despite its flaws as anthropology, 
Frazer’s work has value. Reflecting late Victorian imperialist prejudices, Frazer’s attitude of 
assumed superiority to the non-English cultures he studies results in a sense of isolation, loss, 
and disconnectedness from the world. s JB. 


William Gladstone 


91-1571. Powell, John. Smal! Marks and Instinctual Responses: A Study in the Uses of 
Gladstone's Marginalia, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 1-17. The marginalia contribute to our understanding 
of Gladstone as an ambitious and self-conscious man, less self-assured than other documents 
suggest. The marginalia provide glimpses into Gladstone’s mind, and record his concerns with 
Palmerston, Gordon, and his own reputation. JJG. 


91-1572. Vincent, John. Mr. Gladstone: A New Picture Takes Shape, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 128-35. 
Recent biographical work since the publication of the Diaries gives a more complete picture of 
Gladstone. Agatha Ramm offers a splendid compact introduction for students, and Colin 
Matthew provides the first volume (1809-74) of a biography of admirable scholarship and 
insight. Matthew has also edited nearly 26,000 diary entries; recently published volumes reveal 
Gladstone’s speculation in Egyptian bonds, and record his wildly eclectic reading. J.J.B. 


Edmund Gosse 


91-1573. Schmidt, Paul H. Fact and Fiction in Gosse’s FATHER AND SON, NCP, 19, 2, 1992, 
60-72. Gosse’s book is both autobiography and autobiographical fiction. Gosse’s metaphors of 
unity of severance and imprisonment and freedom help create the deepest truth the book offers, 
and deliver Gosse from the Puritan past into the modern world. J.J.B. 


Francis Carruthers Gould 


91-1574. Matthews, Roy T. "ECG NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 122-27. Though Gould (1844-1925), the 
first political cartoonist whose work appeared in a British newspaper on a daily basis, was not a 
great artist, his work reveals wit, perceptiveness, and a loyal commitment to Liberal political 
values. “JIB. 


John Richard Green 


91-1575. Brundage, Anthony. Radicalism and the Emerging Historical Profession in Victorian 
England: The Case of John Richard Green, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 46-59. Green, often linked with the 
“Oxford School” of historians, was far more radical and iconoclastic than his peers. His Short 
History of the English People exalted intellectual and literary figures, rebels, and those who 
struggled for liberty, above monarchs and aristocrats. Green’s skepticism and irreverent 
radicalism made his work popular and provocative, but prevented him from ever joining the 
more conservative ranks of the professoriate. J.J.B. 


Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) 


91-1576. Caballero, Carlo. A WICKED VOICE: on Vernon Lee, Wagner, and the Effects of 
Music, VS, 35, 4, 1992, 385-408. Vernon Lee’s story, “A Wicked Voice” (1889), express her 
aesthetic theory of “art for sanity’s sake” and includes an attack on Wagner by way of the 
story’s narrator, Magnus. The story’s text suppresses the castration of the owner of the voice 
which leads the narrator to despair and madness. Lee’s theories that historical knowledge exacts 
a price on the creative imagination and that music’s immoral and sexual power should be 
actively listened to, not passively heard, grew out of personal, subjective motivations. In the 
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story, Magnus is overcome by just the eighteenth-century Italian opera Wagner held in deepest 
contempt. e i : L.J.D. 


David Livingstone 


91-1577. Allen, Brooke. David Livingstone and the Imperial Imagination, NCP, 19, 1, 1991 /92, 
16-25, Livingstone, a passionate and committed missionary/explorer, informed the public about 
Africa through his three books, but his awkward combination of science and religion also 
significantly shaped the imperialist ethos. The detached objectivity he sought as a natural 
scientist and anthropologist conflicted with his partisan belief in Christianity and commerce; as a 
moral interventionist, he ultimately obscured constructive thought about the British role in 
Africa. J.J.B. 


George MacDonald 


91-1578. Mu:rhead, Graeme A. Meta-Phantastes: A Self-Referential Faerie Romance for Men 
and Women, ScLJ, 19, 2, 1992, 36-49. Danuta Zadworna- Fjellestad’s discussion of Carroll’s 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland as an example of “‘superfiction”, metafictional but not overtly 
so, may be applied to Phantastes, a covertly self- conscious work exploring opposing ways of 
reading fairytales. The development of Anodos prompts the reader to move from a ‘naive’ 
approach to become an active decoder of meaning, seeking order and pattern beneath the 
apparent chaos. The self-consciousness filters through in overt references to genre, in a concern 
with intertextuality (notably in chapter mottoes, and an emphasis on reading by characters), and 
. in the use and discussion of language in a symbolic mode derived from Coleridge. The critical 
reader will thus see Phantastes as an open-ended text, waking rather than conveying meaning. 
J.H.A. . 


Andrew Mearns 


91-1579. Kunze, Neil. THE BITTER CRY OF OUTCAST LONDON and the Practice of Late 
Victorian Politics, NCP, 19, 3, 1992, 86-98. The reactions of Joseph Churchill, Lord Salisbury, 
and.Charles Dilke to Andrew Mearne’s 1883 pamphlet reveal how these politicians exploited the 
topical issue of working-class housing to gain publicity for their parties and policies. All three 
used their ties to the partisan press to obtain forums for their views on this controversial subject. 
J.J.B. 


Wiliam Morris 


91-1580. Buzard, James M. The Fiction of a Finished World: Utopia and Ideology in Morris’s 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE, MinnR, 34/35ns, 1990, 81-98, Morris adhered to a Romantic 
notion of a utopian future where government would disappear. For E.P. Thompson, Morris’s 
humanism was a corrective to the cold scientific Marxism that had prevailed since the late 
Engels. Perry Anderson argued that Morris’s humanism needed to be firmed up with Marxism. 
Morris erred in seeing ideology merely as false consciousness and in thinking we could ever be 
entirely free of it. The transcendence by narrator Guest of his 19th-century consciousness cleared 
the way for his attachment to Ellen, but this, in turn, got in the way of his renewed commitment 
to Socialism. Morris’s failure to provide a successful blueprint for reaching Utopia is a lesson in 
how completely ideology pervades the lives of individuals. J.T.C. 


John Henry Newman 


91-1581. Buckton, Oliver S. AN UNNATURAL STATE: Gender Perversion, and Newman's 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA, VS, 35, 4, 1992, 359-83. Sexual and gender politics are at play in 
the controversy between Kingsley and Newman which led to the latter’s Apologia. Kingsley's 
attack on Newman’s ambiguity with regard to truth as a virtue implied a similar attack on the 
ambiguous heterosexuality of Catholic clergymen. Newman's conversion, as well as the Oxford 
movement generally, may have responded to unsatisfied homoerotic leanings. Kingsley’s own 
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psychosexual history and his insistent manliness is itself “curious”. Catholic celibacy was widely 
perceived as effeminate, a “perversion” of gender as the creed was a “perversion” of gospel. 
Newman’s decision to deemphasize Kingsley’s part in the genesis of the Apologia also 
deemphasizes the history of cultural. assumptions and prejudices for which Kingsley was an 
outspoken exponent. L.J.D. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


91-1582. Bruckmuller-Genlot. Danielle. Une Esthétique CRISPEE: Le Néo-Gothique Pré- 
Raphaélite [A CONTORTED Esthetic: The Pre-Raphaelite Neo-Gothic], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 103- 
116. Anna James in Sacred and Legendary Art (1848) followed the lead of Francois Alexis Rio 
and Charles René Forbes in stressing the power of [4th and 15th-century Italian Gothic art. The 
PreRaphaelite Brotherhood, despite emphasizing painting before Raphael, nevertheless rejected 
the style of the Italian Primitives as too simple and of the German Nazarenes, their imitators, as 
outmoded. Wanting psychological as well as physical realism, they linked painting with current 
phrenology and physiognomy. Chartism and the Oxford Movement also influenced them 
though their realism in religious painting created negative responses. PreRaphaelite collabor- 
ations produced the Moxon edition of Tennyson and the brilliantly personal Oxford Union 
frescos. (In French) R.E.W. 


John Ruskin 


91-1583. Dwyer, Warren. Ruskin at the Folger, NCP, 19, 2, 1992, 73-74. The Folger Shakespeare 
Library holds five Ruskin letters, probably written between 1869 and 1879. The letters, to 
various correspondents, shed light on both Ruskin and Shakespeare. J.J.B. 


William Thomas Stead 


91-1584. Sergeant, Jean-Claude. Le QUATRIÈME POUVOIR: Anatomie d'un Concept [The 
FOURTH POWER: Anatomy of a Concept], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 74-84. In line with liberal doctrine, 
F.K. Hunt proposed in The Fourth Estate (1850) that the press is guardian of public opinion 
with the function also of preparing it for unpopular legislation. W.T. Stead added to its function 
the role of inspector general. In fact journals got financial support from special interests, and 
editors were close to powerful persons. The rise of popular dailies such as The Daily Mail and 
The Star provided the newly educated electorate with political information as publishers sought 
to become brokers of political coalitions. The search for readers in the 1930’s marginalized the 
political function. Even the BBC and TV in accepting social responsibility became adjutants of 
consensus politics. (In French) R.E.W. 


Robert Stevenson 


91-1585. Naugrette, Jean-Pierre. THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE: Fragments d’un Discours 
Aventureux [THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE: Fragments of an Adventurous Discourse], 
EA, 43, 1, 1990, 29-40. Like heads or tails, Stevenson integrates chance as a way of life in 
contrasting the Durie brothers. His terms reveal a semantic sub-text underscoring the moral 
dimensions of the novel. “Revelation” indicates the moment when a design is suddenly altered. 
“Adventurous” distinguishes a life style which is open, creative, but not anti-social as 
“adventurer” does. “Wandering” signifies a course unforeseen but returning to the right way; 
“errand” has the sense of being lost or losing what is ill-gained, and “wilderness” implies a 
spiritually empty place where divine light may come. (In French) R.E.W. 


Anthony Trollope 


91-1586. Weinberg, Louise. Js It All Right to Read Trollope?, AmSch, 62, 3, 1993, 447-451. 
Despite his “undervalued wonderfulness”, Trollope, a quintessentially English author, is 
becoming an American taste. Though lacking James’s mystery, he has more in common with 
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bor than with Dickens. Genial and tolerant, he captures the human comedy and does not strike 
a tragic note. He is preoccupied with the idea of the English gentleman but as a sly leveler, not a 
snob. His scale is big, and most of his books are capacious and messy. His characteristic method 


is internal monologue. S.G.K. 
Bibliography 
91-1587. Cohen, Edward H. The Victorian Bibliography for 1991, VS, 35, 4, 1992, 453- 585. [This 
annual biblicgraphy of Victorian studies includes dissertations and reviews.] L.J.D. 
Prose 


91-1588. Clausen, Christopher. How to Join the Middle Classes: With the Help of Dr. Smiles and 
Mrs. Beeton, AmSch, 62, 3, 1993, 403-418. Samuel Smiles’s Self-Help (1859) and Isabella 
Beeton’s Beeton’s Book of Household Management (1861) reflect Victorian ideals of middle-class 
respectability. Relentlessly didactic, both exhorted working-class people to elevate themselves 
through discipline. Because of his sloppy prose, Smiles is often misunderstood as a philistine 
booster, but he did not preach materialism. He was remarkably egalitarian and contemptuous of 
hypocrisy. Extolling independence, he insisted that a gentleman is not born but is one who 
acquires honesty, frugality, perseverance, and gentleness. Beeton advocated similar ideals for the 
middle-class wife. She devotes much attention to hiring and managing servants, managing 
dinners, raising children, and coping with health problems. S.G.K. 


General 


91-1589, Starzyk, Lawrence J. The Shadow of Ourselves: Early Victorian Poétics, NCP, 19, 2, 
1992, 1-33. An examination of early Victorian painting, poetry, and poetics reveals a preoccu- 
pation with the proper relation of artist to subject, and with the “shadow” of self which 
inevitably interferes with a realization of that relation. Solipsism and a projectionist orientation 
characterize romantic theory. The discontinuities between language and thought and feeling, 
and the inevitable removal of the self from what it perceives and from how it is perceived, imply 
that escape from the shadow of self is impossible. J.J.B. 


91-1590. Weeks, Jeffrey. The Late-Victorian Stew of Sexualities, VS, 35, 4, 1992, 409-415. (rev.- 
art.) The works under review home in on the 1890s and on literary works of that period in their 
inquiries about men and masculinity, past and present. They show the conflict and disorder 
under the display of uniformity. Sedgwick (Epistemology of the Closet, Berkeley, 1990) and 
Dollimore (Sexual Dissidence: Augustine to Wilde, Freud to Foucault, Oxford, 1991) are the most 
ambitious, the former relating the denial of homosexual possibilities to the defense of 
heterosexual dominance, the latter exploring the effects of manifestations of the perverse on 
dominant and subordinate cultures. All these writers show how long a way we have come in our 
ability to see the historicity of what had been taken to be natural and inevitable. L.J.D. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


Martin Amis 


91-1591. Doan, Laura L. Sexy Greedy is the Late Eighties: Power Systems in Amis’s MONEY 
and Churchill’s SERIOUS MONEY, MinnR, 34/35ns, 1990, 69-80. The 1980’s Thatcher 
government, hoping to make Britain more competitive, evolved an ideology which valued work 
and money. Amis’s Money and Churchill’s Serious Money dispute the satisfactoriness of 
privileging greed as a society’s motive. Both works attack this ideology and show how class and 
gender helped to maintain or to change the stock market after the British economy was 
deregulated. Amis’s novel, using a working class antihero, shows the financial world still 
controlled by the ruling class. Churchill’s play, using a female hero, shows the system as having 
opened somewhat to both females and the working class. Churchill, however, sees the stock 
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exchange as transforming these females into man-like competitors who, though persorially 
successful, fail to bring about any changes,in the system. J.T.C. 


Wystan Hugh Auden 


91-1592. Lahey, Philip. The Prolific and the Devourer (1939): W.H. Auden's PENSÉES, EA, 42, 
3, 1989, 270-81. The Prolific notebook shows conflicts occupying Auden’s thoughts though he 
insisted that the artist was free to interpret religious and political beliefs as he wished. 
Emotional-grounded truth is important to poetry. The prolific poet is opposed to the devouring 
politician. While expecting a socialist triumph, Auden resisted fascistic reforms. Religious 
dogmas turn into poetic statements in a-non-orthodox philosophy based on life as is*evident in 
poems of the 30’s. A more Christian direction appears in the 40’s in “For the Time Being”. 

R.E.W. 


James Matthew Barrie 


91-1593. Bate, Jonathan. Barrie’s Lamb, ChLB, 82, 1993, 42-46. Barrie found in Lamb, like 
himself childless and essentially a feminine writer, a pre-writing of his own anguish. The clearest 
specific influence is that of Dream-Children on the end of Dear Brutus. J.H.A. 


Elizabeth Bowen 
91-1594, Coates, John. False History and True in THE LITTLE GIRLS, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 83- 


103. As novelist, Bowen has been bracketed as “feminine”, “evocative”, “atmospheric”. The 
Little Girls, however, is a “hard-headed comic novel”. On the surface, the work offers a calm 
external perspective on behaviour; yet a reader should be cautious of generalizations and critical 
assertations based on inadequate evidence. The Little Girls has deep moral seriousness and even 


offers a most subtle meditation on history. G.A.C. 
Ivy Compton-Burnett 


91-1595. Hurst, Mary Jane. Speech Acts in Ivy Compton-Burnett’s A FAMILY AND A 
FORTUNE, Lang & S, 20, 4, 1987, 342-58. All acts in A Family and a Fortune (1939) are speech 
acts. The conventions of speech that govern the language of the characters and that establish the 
moral order present Compton-Burnett’s views on language, family, and the human condition. 

S.K.A. 


Joseph Conrad 


91-1596. Bivona, Daniel. Conrad's Bureaucrats: Agency, Bureaucracy, and the Problem of 
Intention, Novel, 26, 2, 1993, 151-169. Conrad was deeply concerned with the role of 
bureaucracy in the rapid political and economic expansion of Europe. Characters like Marlowe, 
Nostromo, Gould, and Verloc are caught up in the bureaucracy and prove unable to achieve 
singleness of purpose, to remain faithful to their own ideals, or to dissociate themselves from the 
political forces they disown. A.B.F. 


91-1597. Livingston, Robert Eric. Seeing Through Reading: Class, Race and Literary Authority 
in Joseph Conrad’s THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS”, Novel, 26, 2, 1993, 133-50. In The 
Nigger of the “Narcissus” Conrad tried to show the mastery of literary technique which would 
mark him as a literary professional. One of his achievements is his ability to aestheticize the 
racist term in the title so that in the reading it becomes an unremarkable idiomatic term. A.B.F. 


E.M. Forster 


91-1598. Rahman, Tariq. MAURICE and THE LONGEST JOURNEY: A Study of E.M. 
Forster’s Deviation from the Representation of Male Homosexuality in Literature, SEL, 1990, 57- 
75. Forster’s treatment of homosexuality (explicit in Maurice and implicit in The Longest 
Journey) can be seen as the first major shift from the tradition of Greek-love, especially its 
Victorian interpretation, to that of modern androphilia in English literature. N.B.M. 
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William Golding 


91-1599, Goatly, Andrew. Interrelations of Metaphogs in Golding’s Novels: A Framework for the 
Study of Metaphoric Interplay, Lang & S, 20, 2, 1987, 125-44. Seven types of metaphorical 
interplay in Golding’s novels are as follows: repetition; multivalency; diversification; articulated 
extension; synecdochal extension; mixing; and modifications. S.K.A. 


D.H. Lawrence 


91-1600. Bump, Jerome. D.H. Lawrence and Family Systems Theory, Rena, 44, 1, 1991, 61-80. 
To give some idea of how family systems theory and recent developments in family pyschother- 
apy can be related to literature, one can suggest connections with the works of Lawrence. In his 
short stories in particular he vicariously “diagnosed and treated” many of the symptoms and 
underlying causes of dysfunctional families. References to alcohol and individual compulsions 
abound, Like those treating chemical dependents today, Lawrence became aware of addictions, 
and his fiction can help us see connections among these dependencies. G.A.C. 


91-1601. Vitoux, Pierre. Le Fleuve souterrain dans WOMEN IN LOVE [The Underground 
Stream in WOMEN IN LOVE], EA, 42, 1, 1989, 13-26. The thematic river of darkness running 
through Lawrence’s novel, associated with the deadliness present in Birkin and Hermione and 
with Gudrun’s eventual liberation from the muddy slough, may be traced to The Crown (1915) 
where eternal light representing spiritual emergence opposed darkness representing a necessary 
personal dissolution. Birkin in seeking static equilibrium insures his own dissolution in the dark 
dissolving river. However, the liberating electrical current, imaged as a fusion, promotes 
spiritual emergence. The dark river is the figuration of key ideas in the narrative and of the total 
text itself. (In French) ` R.E.W. (Lawrence, David Herbert) 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


91-1602. Freedman, Carl. Possibilities of a Political Aesthetic: The Case of Hugh MacDiarmid, 
MinnR, N.S.23, 1984, 41-57. In Hymns to Lenin and The Battle Continues, Hugh MacDiarmid, 
in different ways, utilizes poetic form to suggest his isolation, as a Marxist revolutionary, from a 
labor movement that has lost its power and commitment. The Hymns are ambivalent in their 
treatment of Lenin. In language, they resemble Scots ballads, but speculate about their audience 
in a manner uncharacteristic of popular poetry. The Battle is written in prosaic English, with the 
digressions and fragmentation of form characteristic of postmodern poetry. Its disjunctions 
implicitly reject decadent neo-classical poetic form. W.B. 


Edwin Muir 


91-1603. Stegmaier, Edmund. Edwin Muir's SCOTTISH JOURNEY and the Question of 
Violence, ScLJ, 19, 2, 1992, 50-60. It may be said (using Johan Galtung’s terms) that in Scottish 
Journey Muir contrasts the “structural violence" of central Scotland, where people’s physical 
and mental fulfilment is inadequate, with the "direct violence” of the Highland Clearances. He 
sees both forms of violence as having specific historical causes. To them he opposes a “new kind 
of Socialism” based on a conception of small communities embodying real peace. J.H.A. 


Jean Rhys 


91-1604. Delourme, Chantal. La Mémoire fécondie; Réflexions sur L‘Intertextualité: JANE 
EYRE WIDE SARGASSO SEA [The Fertile Memory: Reflections Upon Intertextuality: JANE 
EYRE, WIDE SARGASSO SEA], EA, 42, 3, 1989, 257-69. In the paradoxical intertextuality 
between the two novels, Bronté’s becomes the deforming mirror of Bertha Mason’s memory. 
Rhys brougkt Bertha from social and textual obscurity to become the subject of her own novel. 
Despite being chronologically the end of Wide Sargasso Sea. Jane Eyre’s own ending re-births 
Rhy’s text whose narrative submits to signs already constituted. However, Bertha Mason’s 
story, like the body of the Other, is inassimilable to the original account. Thus Rhys’s text enters 
into an interminable oscillation with Jane Eyre. (In French) . R.E.W. 
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Issac Rosenberg 


91-1605. Devine, Kathleen. Rosenberg, Keats and Two Belle Dames sans Merci, EA, 42, 2, 1989, 
189-90. Rosenberg’s “From France” in stanza 1 presents an Edwardian dandy’s life from the 
wartime perspective of 1916 when it has become unreal. In stanza 3 a new version appears which 
is unlike that of Keats’s knight though close parallelism of diction exists. The sterile dream of 
stanza 2 is escaped for a cruel, creative reality. Thus poetry encompasses all experience and 
matures romantic notions. R.E.W. 


Bram Stoker 


91-1606. Brennan, Matthew C. Repression, Knowledge, and Saving Souls: The Role of the “New 
Woman” in Stoker’s DRACULA and Murnau’s NOSTFERATHU, SIH, 19, 1, 1992, 1-10. Stoker’s 
treatment of women in Dracula has provoked much critical discussion, and gender approaches 
skew their attention toward the sexuality of the New Woman as they typically denigrate Mina 
Harker. By privileging the demand for sexual equality, critics usually neglect the need Mina 
embodies for self-development among women. Dracula, accordingly, seems ultimately to stunt 
this goal of the New Woman. In Nosferatu (1922), the first film adapted from Dracula, director 
F.W. Murnau completes Mina’s individuation. The film allows for Nina’s awareness of the 
vampire and empowers her both to achieve psychic integrity and to serve as the sole avenger and 
savior of society. G.AC. 


Dylan Thomas 


91-1607. Volsik, Paul. Neo-Romanticism and the Poetry of Dylan Thomas, EA, 42, 1, 1989, 39-54. 
The years 1943-47 produced a movement to revalidate major British artistic achievement in the 
face of European international modernism. The stress was upon British lyrical, religious, 
natural, irrational, national, and Celtic elements against a foreign classicism. Painting and 
poetry worked together. For Thomas, Blake was the model in utterance as were the imagistic 
devices of the Metaphysicals, not the Georgians or the Lake poets. Initially hostile to 
Romanticism, Thomas embraced its idyllic organicism with four major themes: the passions of 
body and the land, the lost paradise, the destructiveness of war, and the sense of place and 
nature as in “In the White Giant’s Thigh”, “Fern Hill”, “Return Journey”, and “Ceremony 
After a Fire Raid”. R.E.W. 


Virginia Woolf 


91-1608. Bond, Alma H [untitled letter], VWM, 39, 1992, 1. Woolf’s heredity war experiences, 
traumatic adolescence, and relationships with her family and friends contributed to her mental 
illness. ` DHC 


91-1609. Churgin, Bathia. /untitled letter], VWM, 40, 1993, 1. [In response to Patricia 
Laurence’s article “Virginia Woolf and Music”, VWM, 39, 1992, 7 (see 91- 885) Churgin 
includes Woolf's definition of her musical structure from a letter (Sept. 4, 1940) to R.C. 
Trevelyan and laments the lack of references to music in the indices to The Letters of Virginia 
Woolf] D.H.C. 


91-1610. Holly, Molly. Virginia Woolf and T.S. Eliot, VWM, 39, 1992, 4-5. Alcestis informs 
Woolfs Mrs. Dalloway and, as he announced, Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, yet the latter play 
more obviously borrows from the novel. D.H.C. 


91-1611. Hoff, Molly. Who Is Sylvia?, VWM, 40, 1993, 4-5. Clarissa’s sister, Sylvia, killed by a 
falling tree, calls forth through preterition literary antecedents including Horace, Margot 
Asquith, D.H. Lawrence, and Shakespeare’s sister. D.H.C. 


91-1612. Laurence, Patricia. The Chinese Katherine Mansfield: Ling Shu-hua and Virginia Woolf, 
VWM, 39, 1992, 7. Through letters, Woolf encouraged Ling, who wrote about “women and 
children in confined traditional societies”, to improve her English by reading English books and 
to write her autobiography. : D.H.C. 
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91-1613. Lester, David. /untitled letter], VWM, 39, 1992, 1. Woolf's incomplete mourning for 
her mother may have been the cause of her breakdowns and suicide. D.H.C. 


91-1614. Limburg, Kay Bosgraaf. Quantitative Analyses of the Style of Woolf's ORLANDO, 
Lang & S, 19, 3, 1986, 250-79. The quantitative analyses of style at the sentence-semantic, 
syntactic, and lexical levels display significant differences between chapters and sections of 
Orlando. The style reflects the sex of the main character, not period style. No significant 
differences between sections are seen in the area of stylistic complexity. S.K.A. 


91-1615. Little, Judy. Influential Anxieties: Woolf and Pym, VWM, 39, 1992, 5-6. Pym’s novels, 
letters, and notebooks show her lively interest in the more radical Woolf’s narration, feminism, 
and social criticism. D.H.C. 


91-1616. Marder, Herbert. The Biographer and the Angel, AmSch, 62, 2, 1993, 221-231. Marder 
was drawn to write about Woolf's life because of its affinities with his own life. Choosing to 
concentrate on her life from 1931, when Woolf excoriated “the Angel in the House”, the 
Victorian ideal of virtuous woman, until her death in 194], Marder wrote to appease the ghost of 
his own mother, whose death he failed to mourn. After a brain haemorrhage, he realized that 
biography is a personal reflex; his attempt to write about Woolf arose from a desire to view his 
own past through the lens of her life. Biographers must negotiate a position midway between 
intimacy and distance. S.G.K. 


91-1617. Nakanishi, Wendy Jones. Virginia Woolf's Letters, SEL, 1990, 77-90. Virginia Woolf, 
who belonged to a circle actively involved in the publication of letters, regarded the familiar 
` letter as a valuable form of literary expression. Her published letters show that she was an 
indefatigable correspondent who was conscious of her skill in letter-writing. N.B.M. 


91-1618 Neverow-Turk, Vara. Mrs. Rayley is Out, Sir: ReReading That Hole in Minta’s 
Stocking, VWM, 39, 1992, 9. Subtle details, such as her unmended stocking and her attitude 
toward her husband’s lover, suggest Minta Doyle’s lesbian inclination in To the Lighthouse. 
D.H.C. 


91-1619. Saimnders, Rebecca. Language, Subject, Self: Reading the Style of TO THE LIGH- 
THOUSE, Novel, 26, 2, 1993, 192-213. Three aspects of Woolf's style help construct the notion 
of self: “unclaimed consciousness”, passive construction, and use of the pronoun one. We must 
take seriously the ideas posited by style, and we must see that contradictions in her works merely 
show the complexity of the “self”. A.B.F. 


91-1620. Seeley, Tracy. Woolf and Rebecca West's Fiction-Essays, VWM, 39, 1992, 6-7. West 
borrows Woolfs “gift metaphor” and “fictional argument” to create the gift-bearing uncles ` 
(Shaw, Wells, Arnold Bennett, and Galsworthy) to discuss their merits and shortcomings in 
Uncle Bennett. Influenced by Woolf's “fictionalized history” in Orlando, West “traces the history 
of Western thought’ through the history of a fictional family in A Letter to a Grandfather. 
DHC 


91-1621. Smythe, Karen. Virginia Woolf's Elegiac Enterprise, Novel, 26, 1, 1992, 64-79. Virginia 
Wooif used the novel to create fiction-elegy which would provide aesthetic consolation by 
merging knowledge of self and of others with art. Because of the reader’s distance from the loss, 
he can see the elegy as a model of mourning and transfer it to his own realm of experience. 
A.B.F. 


91-1622. Tratner, Michael. Figures in the Dark: Working Class Women in TO THE LIGH- 
THOUSE, YWM, 40, 1993, 3-4. During the dinner party, all barriers of ownership seem 
dissolved, but the working class women who appear after in the dark represent a social 
unconscious in Woolf’s novel. Mrs. McNab especially suggests the complaints of the underclass. 
The raging sea reminds of the dangers of a class war, and the question of gifts to the lighthouse 
becomes a question of what the working class deserves. Lily maps her painting to give more 
“mass” to the working class and less to the upper. D.H.C. 
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UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


91-1623. Ballinger, Franchot. Ambigere: The Euro- American Picaro and the Native American 
Trickster, MELUS, 17, 1, 1991-1992, 21-38. If non-Native Americans are going to write and talk 
of Trickster’s ambiguity, it might be well to remember the term’s English etymology; ambigere, 
from the Latin, to wander about. Trickster wanders beyond conventional order and among the 
many poles of the real world. SEA. 


91-1624. Di Biagi, Flaminio. 4 Reconsideration: Italian-American Writers: Notes for a Wider 
Categorization, MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 141- 151. Each book involving a connectign between 
an Italian and an American component belongs, in a varying degree, to Italian- American 
literature. - S.K.A. 


91-1625. Gardaphe, Fred L. Italian-American Fiction: A Third Generation Renaissance, 
MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 69-85. A new generation of Italian- American writers has emerged, 
artists who recreate the immigrant past not through self-reflection, but through a more distant 
historical perspective and through more distinctively literary forms. S.K.A. 


91-1626. Lim, Shirley. Reconstructing Asian-American Poetry: A Case for Ethnopoetics, 
MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 51-63. How is it possible to identify the sources of Asian- American (or 
other ethnic) literary effects without falling into the trap of identifying Asian-American as 
“special” or “different” and so unwittingly confirming racist commonplaces? Ethnopoetics 
. argues that a proper appreciation of any work must include not only those critical skills which 
LA Richards delineated in Practical Criticism but also a specific sensibility trained to 
understand and appreciate the surface stylistic features of folkloristic and local effects; a 
linguistic knowledge of the original language of the poet necessary to apprehend the author’s 
intentions; and an informed socio-cultural approach which counteracts the privileging of the 
dominant culture. SEA 


91-1627. Lim, Shirley Geok-lin. Twelve Asian American Writers: In Search of Self-Definition, 
MELUS, 13, 1 & 2, 1986, 57-77. Asian-American texts bear "the burden of referentiality”. This 
burden, whether it is the writer’s felt need to explain “ethnic identity to an unknowledgeable 
audience” or a writer’s “fidelity to sociological and historical-based memory” can only serve to 
restrict the literary imagination to stereotypical conventions of genre, form and image. Maxine 
Hong Kingston and Diana Chang offer alternate self-images to the common ethnic common- 
places. S.K.A. 


91-1628. Oliver, Lawrence J. The Re-visioning of New York's Little Italies: From Howells to 
Puzo, MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 5-22. For Italiphilo writers, the influx of Italians during the 
“new immigrant era” was an opportunity for the dominant culture to assimilate the charming 
spirit of la dolce vita. This desire was, however, offset by the fear that the swarms of others might 
dispossess the Anglo- Americans of their heritage and language. From the Italian- immigrant 
point of view, the pressing question was not what the Italians would make of America but what 
America would make of them. S.K.A. 


91-1629. Radhakrishnan, R. Culture as Common Ground: Ethnicity and Beyond, MELUS, 14, 
2, 1987, 5-19. While the emerging and hitherto oppressed constituencies are envisioning a 
“common world”, the dominant structure is deeply invested in the preservation of binary 
opposition. The political campaign of Jesse Jackson based on the concept of a “common 
ground” lies at the foundation of successful multi-cultural democracy. The theory we require is 
non-objectifying, connecting theory that will allow each ethnicity to honor the “subject” within. 
S.K.A. 


91-1630. Rayson, Ann. Beneath the Mask: Autobiographies of Japanese-American Women, 
MELUS, !4, 1, 1987, 43-57. Japanese-American women have found a voice through the process of 
writing autobiography that was largely denied them by two conflicting cultures as the basis of both 
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race and sex. Risking to lift the mask of silence, they have created and become themselves. S.K.A. 


91-1631. Shakir, Evelyn. Arab Mothers, American Sons: Women in Arab-American Autobiogra- 
phies, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991-1992, 5-15. Born in America, the second- generation Arab-American 
writer is born also to an ethnic tradition that he can respond to in several ways—he can deny it, he 
can resent it, or he can glory in it. Each of these responses is illustrated in the autobiographical 
writings of three Arab-American authors—Vance Bourjaily, William Peter Blatty, and Eugene 
Paul Nassar. S.K.A. 


91-1632. Suárez, José 1. Four Luso-American Autobiographies: A Comparative View, MELUS, 
17, 3, 1991- 1992, 17-32. The autobiographical works by Portuguese-Americans Home is an 
Island (1951) by Alfred Lewis, The Open Door (1968) by Laurinda Andrade, Never Backward 
(1972) by Lawrence Oliver, and Emigrar...Emigrar (1985) by Serefim Alves de Carvalho show 
that their authors have “made it” in a culture both foreign and, at times, hostile and provide the 
reader with a formula for achievement: education. S.K.A. 


91-1633. Wald, Alan. Theorizing Cultural Difference: A Critique of the “Ethnicity School”, 
MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 21-33. There is no such thing as “American Culture”. Any attempt to force 
a methodological unity in terms of critical idiom and aesthetic value at this point will only 
reinforce the present relations of domination by new means. The complex social formation 
known as the U.S. is the home of many cultures—each internally riven by class, gender, region, 
and in some cases color stratification. Our primary task now is not to declare a precise 
“universal;” methodology, but to deepen our familiarity with the particulars. S.K.A. 


91-1634. Waxman, Barbara Frey. Canonicity and Black American Literature: A Feminist View, 
MELUS, 14. 2, 1987, 87-93. Canon-making is an ongoing dialogue, the interplay of many 
voices. A feminist critic and teacher meditating upon a canon would consider works that have 
been excluded from it and defend the worth of those non-canonical “marginal” works, and to 
empower writers on the margins of society by reading and studying their efforts. S.K.A. 


91-1635. Wong, Hertha D Pre-literate Native American Autobiography: Forms of Personal 
Narrative, MELUS, 14, 1, 1987, 17-32. The roots of Indian autobiography are not merely in the 
Western written tradition, but in the pre-contact Native American traditions of oral, artistic, 
and dramatic modes of self-expression. Forms of personal narrative such as naming, counting 
coups, painting tipis and shields, weaving, and drawing may be considered the “functional 
equivalent” of autobiography. S.K.A. 


UNITED STATES III LANGUAGE 

Linguistics 
91-1636. Buck, H. Michael. Final Free Modifiers: Characteristic of Preferred Style?, Lang & S, 
19, 2, 1986, 138- 48. Defining good style is highly problematic, perhaps because what constitutes 
“good” is to some degree a matter of preference. Yet many would contend that certain 
identifiable stylistic traits reflect a sophisticated prose style. Free modifiers—participle, apposit- 


ive, or absolute phrases and subordinate clauses—are one such trait that characterizes preferred 
style of Miami university faculty according to a study conducted by the author. SEA 


UNITED STATES IN. THEMES AND TYPES 
Prose 


91-1637. Maier, John. Elizabeth Fernea’s Moroccan Pilgrimage, MELUS, 15, 4, 1988, 67-81. Far 
from holding herself superior to the people of Morocco, Elizabeth Fernea reveals a decidedly 
post-World War II American concern with the cultural “Other”. Her book A Street in 
Marrakech (1980) is a narrative of her life in the southern Moroccan city of Marrakech as a 
cultural outsider who seeks the center of a culture that is usually hidden to the West-the life of 
women in an Arab- Muslim society. S.K.A. 
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91-1638. Zafar, Rafia. Capturing the Captivity: African American Among the Puritans, MELUS, 
17, 2, 1991-1992, 19-35. Taking on the estgblished captivity genre, early black writers tried to 
geb it their own. Slave narratives helped to construct an African-American literary tradition. 
In a small but noteworthy measure, black American autobiography can count among its origins 
the capture of a “‘whites-only” province. S.K.A. (Black, Studies) 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Adriaen yan der Donck 


91-1639. Gastel, Ada Van. Rhetorical Ambivalence in the New Netherland Author Adriaen van der 
Donck, MELUS, 17, 2, 1991-1992, 3-18. Being surrounded by English colonists, the Dutch- 
Americans felt ambivalent toward their neighbors. This ambivalence was keenly expressed by 
the colony’s most famous author Adriaen van der Donck. In his works, van der Donck used the 
feeling of ambivalence toward “the Others”-in this case the English colonists—as a rhetorical 
device to advance the different purposes of his several texts. S.K.A. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY (1800-1870) 
Frederick Douglas 


91-1640. Lee, Lisa Yun. The Politics of Language in Frederick Douglas's NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVE, MELUS, 17, 2, 1991-1992, 51-59. The delineation of the 
experience of silent marginalization and speaking presence is so thoroughly presented that the 
binary nature of the two halves of Frederick Douglas’s Narrative must be purposefully drawn. 
Douglas manages to demonstrate the enslavement of peoples in the fullest sense, a physical as 
well as mental, intellectual enslavement that prevents expression and identity. S.K.A. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


91-1641. Stack, George. Emerson and Nietzsche: Fate and Existence, NCP, 19, 1, 1991/92, 1-15. 
Emerson’s conceptions of fate and existence, as well as of freedom, necessity, and power, 
influenced Nietzsche’s thought profoundly. Reading Emerson carefully, Nietzsche synthesizes 
and develops Emerson’s ideas that we are shaped by a determinism and a genetic “evil” heritage, 
but that we can also love and guide fate. Like Emerson, Nietzsche affirms a religion of 
immanence, the celebration of eternity in the moment. J.J.B. 


Herman Melville 


91-1642. Bryant, John. Citizens of a World to Come: Melville and the Millenial Cosmopolite, AL, 
59, 1, 1987, 20-36. Cosmopolitanism, sacred rather than secular in Melville’s early years, informs 
The Confidence-Man. A philanthropist and misanthrope, Frank Goodman exhibits the belief 
and skepticism of the rational cosmopolite, yet the guile, travel, and eccentricity of the 
confidence man owe more to the millenial cosmopolite, exemplified by Lorenzo Dow. Like Dow, 
Goodman recognizes the value of being a stranger, one who challenges apathy by arousing 
interest and suspicion. Indeed, the word stranger appears more that 50 time in The Confidence- 
Man, Melville’s challenge of contemporary democracy and religion. D.H.C. 


91-1643. Desai, R.W. Truth’s “Ragged Edges”: A Phenomenological Inquiry into the Captain 
Vere- Billy Relationship in Melville's BILLY BUDD, SIH, 19, 1, 1992, 11-26. Melville points out 
in the opening paragraph of Chapter 28 of Billy Budd that truth, unlike fable, “will always have 
its ragged edges”. Interpretations of the novella, nonetheless, seek to nail the work onto an 
external framework of thought rather than on the narrative itself. The relationship between Vere 
and Billy becomes transparent when subjected to phenomenological scrutiny. Who, then, is Billy 
Budd if not the natural son of a “bright young schoolmate” of Vere whose stammer Billy had 
clearly inherited? . G.A.C 


91-1644. Newman, Robert D. Indians and Indian-Hating in EDGAR HUNTLY and THE 
CONFIDENCE MAN, MELUS, 15, 3, 1988, 65-74. Brown and Melville modify the good and 
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evil dichotomy advanced through the depiction of white versus Indian culture in most of the 
early American literary works. In Edgar Huntly (1789) and The Confidence Man (1857), savagery 
is presented as a human characteristic, unrestricted by race. S.K.A. 


91-1645. Weisner, Susan. BENITO CERENO and the Failure of Law, AzQ, 47, 2, 1991, 1-28. In 
Benito Cereno, Melville borrowed the device of appending legal documents to a narrative 
account from his source, the historical Amasa Delano’s journal of his voyages. Though criticized 
as fictionally inappropriate, this strategy suggests the story’s concern with the dialectical 
interplay between the ambiguous nature of the events and the law’s presupposition that 
knowledge is objective and readily accessible. Engaging in a legalistic reasoning that denies his 
feelings of uncertainty, Captain Delano misinterprets the Spanish ship’s situation. Subsequently, 
he fails to find any contradiction between a legal system that reinstates the masters, and the 
American idzal that revolution to preserve personal freedom is justified. Through the limitations 
in his narrator’s perspective, Melville indicts the legalistic thinking of his own day that upheld 
enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. W.B. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


91-1646. Jordan, Cynthia S. Poe’s Re-Vision: The Recovery of the Second Story, AL, 59, 1, 1987, 
1-19. Poe’s stories centering on women move from covert to overt violence, yet the later stories 
give voice to the victims. Villainous male narrators tell the stories of Berenice, Morella, and 
Ligeia. The conflict between the male storyteller and the female character centers in Roderick 
Usher, whose empathy with Madeline rejects male-authored fiction and allows her momentary 
“second story”. Duprin, admired by his friend and narrator, fully recovers the untold truth of 
women’s experiences. D.H.C. 


John Rollin Ridge 


91-1647. Christerisen, Peter G. Minority Interaction in John Rollin Ridge’s THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF JOAQUIN MURIETA, MELUS, 17, 2, 1991- 1992, 61-72. As a minority 
writer, Ridge held an ambivalent position towards other minority groups of the time, including 
other Native American tribes. He adopted the negative Anglo perception of Chinese laborers, 
separated the so-called noble’savage groups from the ignoble, and defended the Mexicans as a 
people willing to assimilate but thwarted by greedy Easterners. S.K.A. 


Catharine Maria Sedgwick 


91-1648. Kamioka, Nobuo. Catharine Maria Sedgwick and James Fenimore Cooper: Indians, 
Landscapes, and History, SEL, 1990, 91-108. Though recent revisions of the “canon” of 
American literature have revived interest in Catharine Maria Sedgwick, she has not received due 
attention even from the New Historicists. A study of her novel, Hope Leslie, comparing her with 
her contemporary Cooper, reveals her aesthetic accomplishment and her novel’s significant 
deviations from a restricted application of a genre. N.B.M. 


Henry David Thoreau 


91-1649. Almgren, Esther. Report of the Lyceum Committee, TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 6. [The 
Thoreau Lyceum Committee chairman, Esther Almgren, reports here on current accomplish- 
ments by Committee members. Data is provided cn maintenance and improvements on the 
Lyceum building and grounds, expenditures, a poster, the reprinting of The Thoreau Profile, 
Discovery at Walden, and a new brochure with information about the Lyceum and the Thoreau 
Society. The persons involved with each accomplishment are indicated.] C.M.J. 


91-1650. Bassett, Kenneth E. Walden Pond Is the Focus of Much Debate..., TSB, 180, Summer 
1987, 7. Some people have chosen to throw language around in a way that distracts from the real 
issues of how to restore Walden; so present efforts to recapture Walden’s beauty deserves review. 
Criticism levelled at current efforts points to landscaping, although, critics claim, a court ruling 
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. specified reforestation. In fact the court ruling mentions several terms with reference to the 
restoration, and the attempt to stabilize the fgotpath around the pond, although not exclusively 
reforestation, is integral to the area’s history and use, as indicated by Thoreau’s reference to the 
path [quoted here] and visitors’ walks. Public support, not criticism, would ensure success of 
restoration efforts. [Bassett is Chairman, Walden Pond Advisory Committee.] C.M.J. 


91-1651. Black, David. Henry David Thoreau: The Life of the Body, TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 1. 
The importance Thoreau placed on the human body informs the understanding of his life and 
writings. In his works Thoreau showed he was following the Greek ideal of the integration of the 
mind and body, by (among other considerations) making the body a home for the imagination. 
Thoreau believed that cultivating one’s wild energy renews body and mind, although he stopped 
short of accepting Whitman’s celebrating sensuality. C.M.J. 


91-1652. Borst, Raymond R. A Correction to Allen's BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HENRY DAVID. 
THOREAU, TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 7. [The Independent, October 1866, was the first to print 
Thoreau’s journal account of his receiving unsold copies of A Week ..., not, as Francis H. Allen 
states, Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Short Studies of American Authors (1880 [1879]).] 
C.M.J. 


91-1653. Dean, Bradley P. Another Uncollected Contemporary Review of WALDEN, TSB, 179, 
Spring 1987, 4. Not previously noted in TSB (or elsewhere) is a review of Walden that appeared 
in the Boston Atlas, August 10, 1854, the day after the book was published. This brief but 
favorable comment that noted its “many fine thoughts” and its “charm in life-like sketches of 
rural and solitary life”. C.M.J. 


91-1654. Dombrowski, Daniel. A Note on Thoreau and Metaphysics, TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 3. 
William Ellery Channing’s comment quoted by Walter Harding in TSB Fall 1986 about 
Thoreau’s aversion to metaphysics is mistaken. Passages of his show he admired Plato and the 
neo-platonists, and Thoreau indicates at one point why talk about God is necessary for 
-transcendentalism. Channing may have misread Thoreau’s comment that “talk about God is 
shadowy by its very nature”, and Harding seems also to have misread a passage in Thoreau 
concerning Platonic metaphysics. C.M.J. 


91-1655, Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography..., TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 2-3. 
[This partly annotated list includes 30 publications such as books, book reviews or magazine 
articles published between 1981 and December 1987, on Thoreau’s works, philosophies and 
settings; and his present influence. Subjects featured include: Thoreau’s psychology, Thoreau’s 
militance, retracing Thoreau’s steps, and Thoreau’s relation to the Greenpeace Movement. 
There are translations by Thoreau and of his works, fiction by Jane Langton incorporating 
quotations from Thoreau’s writings, and comparisons between Thoreau’s and Annie Dillard’s 
writings.] C.M.J. 


91-1656. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography..., TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 3- 
5. [This partly annotated list of 58 items from [889 to 1987 adds a wide range of items to 
Thoreau bibliography from magazine articles and books to cassette recordings, in English and 
other languages, on many different topics.] CMJ. 


91-1657. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography..., TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 3-4. 
[This partly annotated list contains 41 items from 1963 to August 1987. A secondary ` 
bibliography of works printed from 1835 to 1899 is noticed.] C.M.J. 


91-1655, Harding, Walter. The Concord Summer Seminars, TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 5-6. [The 
initial and subsequent features of the Concord Summer Seminars, which ended with the Summer 
of 1987 Seminar after a period of 20 years, are revealed. Included are details of the seminars’ 
lengths, locations, attenders, sponsors, lecturers, noteworthy speakers, special commemor- 
ations, field trips, scholarship generated and a dramatized Thoreau portrayal. The initiator’s 
comments on the series are also provided.] [Reprinted in TSB, no. 181, with title: An Epilogue for 
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the Thoreau Summer Seminars]. ` ` C.M.J. 


91-1656. Herding, Walter. Further Doctoral Diss@tations on Thoreau, TSB, 181, Fall 1987, dT 
[Notes two more dissertations on Thoreau accepted in 1986, along with the author abstracts.] 
C.M.J. 


91-1657. Harding, Walter. The Mother of Thoreau, TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 4. A clipping [here 
reprinted] from an 1872 newspaper, not now known in describing Thoreau’s mother, Cynthia 
Dunbar Thoreau, comments on her ancestry, personality and life and indicates some traits (e.g. 
humor) that her two sons inherited. Raymond Adams now owns the scrapbook containing the 


clipping that her daughter, Sophia, had assembled. C.M.J. 
91-1658. Harding, Walter. The 1987 Annual Meeting of the Thoreau Society, TSB, 180, Summer 
1987, 2. [An account is here given of the meeting that summer.] CMJ. 


91-1659. Harding, Walter. Notes and Queries..., TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 7-8. [The 18 items about 
Thoreau printed here present various matters ranging from quotations to illustrations, and 
include quotations from people who knew Thoreau, data about naturalist John Muir’s library 
whose books by Thoreau contain marginal notes, and information on a descendant of Thoreau 
and a collector of Thoreauviana. Courses on Thoreau and a comment about Thoreau by 
present-day travel writer Paul Theroux are also featured.] [Illus.] . C.M.J. 


91-1660. Harding, Walter. Notes and Queries..., TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 8. [The 16 items about 
Thoreau printed here present various matters ranging from illustrations to a lecture and a 
translation including the influence of Thoreau on writer Garrison Keillor and the artists, the 
Wyeths.] [Illus.] C.M.J. 


91-1661. Harding, Walter. Notes and Queries..., TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 7- 8. [The 18 items about 
Thoreau printed here cover various subjects, including his influence on Anais Nin, Robert 
Service and others.] C.M.J. 


91-1662. Harding, Walter. Recent Doctoral Dissertations on Thoreau, TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 
7-8. [This note gives titles and authors’ abstracts of three dissertations on Thoreau accepted 
during 1986.] : CMJ. 


91-1663. Harding, Walter. Sophia Thoreau, T.W. Higginson and THE JOURNAL, TSB, 181, 
Fall 1987, 2. Sophia Thoreau’s letter [reproduced here] to Thomas Wentworth Higginson in 
1865 sheds light on the early history of the publication of Thoreau’s Journal, in response to his 
note to her expressing his interest in editing her brother’s Journal. C.M.J. 


91-1664. Harding, Walter. The Thereau-Alcott House for Sale, TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 4-5. Now up 
for sale is the house in which Thoreau spent the last 12 years of his life and the Alcott Family 
lived when Bronson Alcott started his School of Philosophy. The 12-room house, including 
additions, with 3/4 of an acre of land, is on Main Street in the center of Concord, Massachusetts. 
1.1 million dollars is the current price for what the Concord Journal calls “one of the most 
important nationally-registered historic antiques” whose owners become “‘links in the chain of 
Concord’s history”. The Concord Journals advertisement about the house is reprinted here.] 
CMJ. 


91-1665. Harding, Walter. The Thoreau Pew, TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 6-7. Thoreau’s father, John’s 
purchase from his sisters of a pew in the orthodox Trinitarian Congregation Church in 1832 
attests to his changing from the First Parish Church, which had become Unitarian. [The 
purchase document in here reprinted.] i - C.M.J. 


91-1666. Harding, Walter and Sophia Dobson Collet. Thoreau and Sophia Dobson Collet, TSB, 
179, Spring 1987, 14-5. For the People’s Review (London) Collet reviewed, probably in 1849, 
Thoreau’s A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and Elizabeth Peabody’s Aesthetic 
Papers, containing his essay now known as Civil Disobedience. The review is important because 
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it was one of the most favorable ones that A Week... would receive, and the only mention in print 
of the essay before Thoreau’s death, as far as is known. [The review, here reprinted, also 
comments on the writings of other Concordians (e.g. Margaret Fuller, J.R. Lowell).] C.M.J. 


91-1670. Harding, Walter and Kate L. Edwards. Concord Letter, TSB, 179, Spring 1987, 5-7. 
Kate L. Edwards’s account [here reprinted] in the Southbridge (Mass.) Journal (December 1895) 
of a meeting that fall of Concord residents demonstrates their continued interest in Thoreau. 
Highlights of the meeting included a reading from the ms. of Louisa May Alcott’s poem, 
Tkoreau’s Flute, and reminiscences by acquaintances. C.M.J. 


91-1671. Harding, Walter and Alan Hovhaness. Alan Hovhaness and Thoreau, TSB, 180, 
Summer 1987, 6-7. [Alan Hovhaness, an American composer, set some words from Thoreau’s 
Walden to music, about 1955. The work is titled The Stars. The publisher, instruments and 
voices included in the composition, and a letter from Hovhaness revealing what about Thoreau 
inspired him to composed the work, are provided here.] C.M.J. 


91-1672. Harding, Walter and George Stewart Jr. Emerson’s Esteem for Thoreau, TSB, 181, Fall 
1987, 6. [Reprints a letter from Emerson to George Stewart Jr., concerning Stewart’s having 
under-estimated Thoreau in an article in Belford’s Magazine, that Stewart published several 
years later in the Atlantic Monthly, along with the comment re- evaluating Thoreau, in line with 
a favorable article on Thoreau Stewart had published in the Canadian Magazine some years 
earlier.] C.M.J. 


91-1673. Lewitt, Philip Jay. Thoreau as the First American Dharma Bum, SEL, 1990, 109-121. 
Tke Beat movement of America created a resurgence of interest in Thoreau’s works whose 
special concerns make him for a later generation the prototype of “the dharma bum”, a person 
who values the lifelong search for truth more than material wealth. N.B.M. 


91-1674. Sagoff, Maurice. Henry David Thoreau Is Alive and Well, TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 1-2. 
Thoreau must be alive and well since his name is apparently in a mailing list computer, for mail 
is being sent to his Walden Pond address from the Reader’s Digest, U.S. Army, etc. Concerned 
citizens have launched a rescue effort using non-violent means (e.g. answering letters with 
quotations from Thoreau’s writings) [examples reprinted here]. Perhaps these actions will get 


perpetrators to purge their mailing lists and thereby alleviate the Concord philosopher’s “‘quiet 
desperation.” [Illus.] : C.M.J. 


91-1675. Williams, Paul O. A Numismatic Note on Thoreau’s Fractions of Cents, TSB, 181, Fall 
1987, 2-3. Several commentators assume Thoreau was joking in calculating his income and 
expenses using fractions of cents [exemplified here] in the Economy chapter of Walden. The 
economy of the time, however, make it possible to make such change for him, and there were 
U.S. and foreign half-cent pieces [déscribed here] in circulation, at intervals, during the 19th 
century. Thoreau’s calculations do not seem so fine when compared to a close calculation [here 
delineated] of today’s wages. The possibility of dealing in fractions of cents gives substance to 
Thoreau’s commentary, joke or not. C.M.J. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY (1870-1900) 
Henry Adams 


91-1676. Bourget, Jean-Loup. Le Tombeau de Henry Adams [Henry Adams’s Tomb], EA, 42, 1, 
1989, 27-38. The Education of Henry Adams has had a provisional status especially with an 
uncertainty about its purpose. The mixture of cultural fragments and the 20-year separation of 
the two parts between the young Adams and the nature one who refers to himself in the third 
person have confused its autobiographical intention. The first part centers on Henry’s London 
secretaryship under Charles Adams who created support for the United States in the Civil War, 
and the second on Henry’s friendship with John Hay whose diplomacy created American 
international leadership after the War. The Education memorializes the two men while stressing 
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the’ emergency of an empire heading to its peak yet unmotivated by ideals. The multiple 
Adamses who emerge remind the reader, “What you are today, I was”. (In French) R.E.W. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


91-1677. Elder, Arlene A. THE FUTURE AMERICAN RACE: Charles W. Chesnutt’s Utopian 
Hlusion, MELUS, 15, 3, 1988, 121-29. Chesnutt’s “Future American” essays emphasize the legal 
and social power inherent in assimilation. They represent an honest, simple approach in an era 
when race relations were neither politically honest nor, if they ever have been or will be, 
psychologically simple. S.K.A. 


91-1678. Ferguson, SallyAnn H. Chesnutt’s Genuine Blacks and Future Americans, MELUS, 15, 
3, 1988, 109-119. Charles Chesnutt’s “The Future American”, a series of three essays published 
in 1900, reveal the limited nature of his social and literary goals. Chesnutt’s proposal in these 
articles for wholesale racial assimilation provides an indispensable tool for evaluating his work 
as an imagirative writer. S.K.A. 


Elbert Hubbard 


91-1679. Capra, Douglas R. Elbert Hubbard, Concord and Thoreau, TSB, 181, Fall 1987, 1- 2. 
Lecturer, magazine publisher and arts & crafts businessman, Hubbard visited Concord in 1893 
and began his ascent to success and fame. He wrote a novel reviewed as having “a flavor of 
Concord” and manifesting the influence of Emerson, Thoreau, and the Alcotts. Hubbard’s 
biographical sketches, Little Journeys, by which he became well-known, included comments on 
these famous writers. Thoreau’s writings, especially, influenced Hubbard’s actions or propelled 
“him to follow his own inner voice. [Includes biographical data and excerpts from letters 
Hubbard wrote.] C.M.J. 


Henry James 


91-1680. Newman, Beth. Getting Fixed: Feminine Identity and Scopic Crisis in THE TURN OF 
THE SCREW, Novel, 26, 1, 1992, 43-63. Psychoanalysis indicates that a firm self-image is a 
necessary condition of identity but also an imprisoning misrepresentation. The Turn of the Screw 
suggests that identity is at stake in the way we see or are seen, and the frequent use of the word 
(fix emphasizes this. A.B.F. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


91-1681. Eden, Ted. A Jewett Pharmacopoeia, CQ, 28, 3, 1992, 140-43. Jewett uses references to 
herbs and flcwers to set mood, communicate insight, or help the reader to understand character. 
L.M.S. 


91-1682. Kelchner, Heidi. Unstable Narrative Voice in Sarah Orne Jewett’s A WHITE HERON, 
CQ, 28, 2, 1992, 85-92. Jewett’s “narrative voice in the story is in constant flux, producing an 
instability that problematizes, if not undermines, the effect of a perceived advocacy for any 
thematic issue”. L.M.S. 


Walt Whitman 


91-1683. Fillard, Claudette. Quand I’Herbe a des Feuilles [When the Grass has Leaves], EA, 43, 
1, 1990, 15-28. In a war of literary leaves, Whitman’s title opened hostilities. “Blade” in 
Whitman’s poems pertains to objects approached with mixed reactions. The romantic tendency 
to see a tree as dynamic allows “leaves” to take over the semantic field of “blades” or “stalks’’. 
Various poem titles or lines equate leaves with both pages and grass. Autotelism makes leaves ` 
impose themselves as textual production. In “Scented herbage of my breast” leaves open a text 
emptied of metaphysical substance. (In French) R.E.W. 
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UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Rayrgond Adams 


91-1684. Harding, Walter. A Tribute to Raymond Adams, TSB, 180, Summer 1987, 2-3. [This 
obituary of Raymond Adams, one of the earliest Thoreau scholars, continues an account of his 
contributions from TSB no. 178.] Adams led the way for later generations of Thoreau scholars. 
ChMI 


Robert Adams 


91-1685. Lopez, Barry. Faith in the Light: The Photography of Robert Adams, NWR, 23, 2, 1991, 
33-45. Adams’s photographs suggest a man in love with life-with human life, wild life, and 
domestic life~in fact, with all forms of life; he photographs air and light, more than objects. He is 
trying to discover where we are and to evaluate our position in a landscape, in relation to water 
and space. f W.S.G. 


Louis Armstrong 


91-1686. Kenny, IH, William Howland. GOING TO MEET THE MAN: Louis Armstrong’s 
Autobiographies, MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 27-46. Each of Armstrong’s autobiographies is equally 
reliable as evidence of autobiographical occasions and strategies in his life, and equally 
unreliable, Satchmo included, as evidence of the "real" Armstrong. But the cool-headed, 
disciplined, and diplomatic optimism of these stories seems beyond the reach of a broken man 
longing for applause and approval. S.K.A, 


James Baldwin 


91-1687. Rowden, Terry. A Play of Abstractions: Race, Sexuality, and Community in James 
Baldwin's ANOTHER COUNTRY, SoR, 29, 1, 1993, 41-51. In his Another Country, with its 
exclusion of black men, except the one that it scapegoats, Baldwin provides the most explicit 
evidence of his ambivalent relationship to the sexuality of the black man and to the very 
existence of black men in society. The utopian presentation of homosexuality is coded as 
exclusively white and male. The Rufus section of the novel fails to raise the novel to the level of 
social critique because of its lack of social detail and understanding. The novel’s internalized 
racism, however, generates its only well-drawn relationship, that of Rufus and Leona. Most of 
that is a stereotypic interaction of neurotic social misfits, a play of racial abstractions in which 
psychological contact is evaded. L.J.D. 


Djuna Barnes 


91-1688. Reesman, Jeanne Campbell. “That Savage Path”: NIGHTWOOD and THE DIVINE 
COMEDY, Rena, 44, 2, 1992, 137-158. The place of Nightwood in its literary-historical context 
has troubled critics. A provocative approach to the novel would involve its relation to older 
literary modes. Such an exploration with The Divine Comedy in mind confirms Dantean 
infiuence in theme, structure, characterization, and imagery. To read Nightwood as a mirror of 
Dante’s poem is to see the novel illuminated in a significant way. G.A.C. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


91-1689, Upton, Lee. Through the Lens of Edward Lear: Contesting Sense in the Poetry of 
Elizabeth Bishop, SIH, 19, 1, 1992, 68-79. Bishop once observed that Lear was a poet she 
admired for his “technical value”. Such a recognition of Lear may point to Bishop’s own 
relation to sense and nonsense, and her affection for linguistic play. To see through the “lens” of 
Lear allows an understanding of why Bishop would duplicate some of his practices in her own 
verse. DAC 


Carlos Bulosan 


91-1690. Campomanes, Oscar V. and Todd S. Gernes. Two Letters from America: Carlos 
Bulosan and the Art of Writing, MELUS, 15, 3, 1988, 15-46. The rhetoric of the two newly 
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discovered letters of Carlos Bulosan to his nephews in Philippines is characteristic of Bulosan’s 
work: “‘no matter what he writes and despite a variety of audiences, Bulosan’s art of writing 
takes on the flavor of letters from America to his family in the Philippines. S.K.A. 


91-1691. Solberg, S.E. Bulosan- Theseus—Villa: A Cryptography of Coincidence, MELUS, 15, 2, 
1988, 3-25. Carlos Bulosan and José Garcia Villa have both made use of the Theseus myth. Both 
have centered on the chief exploit of Theseus’ career, the slaying of the Minotaur. The 
coincidence has meaning and the meaning is contingent upon the context, the past, the present 
and the future, of the coincident events. S.K.A. 


? James Lee Burke 


91-1692. Burke, James Lee. Lessons in Race, Dialogue, and Profanity, SoR, 29, 1, 1993, 51-57. 
[The novelist Burke recounts anecdotes from his past and early lessons in the art of fiction 
writing.] L.J.D. 


Octavia Butler 


91-1693., Govan, Sandra Y. Homage to Tradition: Octavia Butler Renovates the Historical Novel, 
MELUS, 13, 1 & 2, 1986, 79-96. Octavia Butler seizes the possibilities inherent in the historical 
novel and the black tradition in autobiography to produce extrapolative fiction which looks to 
an historically grounded African-American past rather than to a completely speculative future. 

S.K.A. 


John Campbell 


91-1694. Ramsey, Jarold. John Campbell's Adventure, and the Ecology of Story, NWR, 29, 2, 
- 1991, 46-65. An ecology of memory, imagination and story can be used to preserve unwritten 
materials; it involves both inner realms of the spirit and outer realms of the biosphere. An oral 
story, for example John Campbell’s tale of two white men and an Indian going into the 
mountain searching for gold, may have two interpretations, one historical and one archetypal- 
the historica. meaning points toward a series of real adventures, whereas the archetypal one 
suggests a boy’s initiation into manhood. John Campbell’s adventure amounted to a protracted 
“cross-cultural spirit quest”. : W.S.G. 


Willa Cather 


91-1695. Begley, Ann M. Remembrance of America Past, AmSch, 62, 3, 1993, 455-64. (rev.-art.: 
Sharon O’Brien, ed., The Works of Willa Cather, vols, 1-3, Library of America.) Cather’s 
reputation has suffered from identification as a’ Western regionalist and an elegist of the 
American past. Androgynous in her fiction, she was married only to her art. The destructive 
force of philistianism is a recurring Cather theme, as is the motif of the persona who is not the 
person. Her-aesthetic ideal is character and setting stripped of all but the essentials, She insisted 
that there is a spiritual and cultural profundity in America. 8.G.K. 


Mary Doyle Curran 


91-1696. Halley, Anne. Mary Doyle Curran: OVER THESE PRISON WALLS I WOULD FLY, 
MELUS, 15. 3, 1988, 3-6. Over These Prison Walls I would Fly, one of the group of texts left 
unpublished at Mary Doyle Curran’s death in 1981, a story/memoir, like much of Curran’s 
gender-, ethnicity-, and class-haunted works, ends in frustrated aspiration, the break-up of 
family, and death. ` S.K.A. 


Tina De Rosa 


91-1697. Bona, Mary Jo. Broken, Images, Broken Lives: Carmolina’s Journey in Tina De Rosa’s 
PAPER FISH, MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 87-106. Tina De Rosa’s Paper Fish (1980) fictionalizes - 
the immigrant experience from the double perspective of ethnicity and gender. The novel does 
not reflect tae by-now conventional struggle to become American, but rather it solves the 
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mystery of ethnicity advanced in its epigraph: "Our images and our memories/face each other,/ 
bewildered,/in a mirror/. Who is to solve the mystery?‘ S.K.A. 


Pietro Di Donato 


91-1698. Coles, Nicholas. Mantraps: Men at Work in Pietro Di Donato’s CHRIST IN 
CONCRETE and Thomas Bell’s OUT OF THIS FURNACE, MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 23-32. 
Both the novels Christ in Concrete (1939) and Out of this Furnace (1941) demonstrate a profound 
and often destructive ambivalence in men’s relation to the work they spend most of their time 
going. On the one hand, labor power-that is, their capacity to do hard work well-is something to 
have and to be proud of. On the other hand, when labor power is all they posses® they are 
relatively powerless over the forces controlling their lives. The source of their male pride is also 
the source of their humiliation. S.K.A. 


91-1699. von Huene- Greenberg, Dorothee. A MELUS Interview: Pietro Di Donato, MELUS, 
14- 3 & 4, 1987, 33-52. [The interview presents various aspects of Pietro Di Donato’s life and 
works.] . S.K.A. 


Annie Dillard 


91-1700. Mcliroy, Gary. PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK and the Burden of Science, AL, 59, 1, 
1987, 71-84. Dillard’s “rediscovery of the woods” makes Pilgrim at Tinker Creek distinctive. 
Unlike earlier American literature, dislocation occurs when the natural world intrudes on the 
civilized world. While Thoreau spiritualized insects, Dillard’s attraction to science, particularly 
the insect world, impedes her transcendental pilgrimage. Thoreau recognized the difficulty of 
reconciling science with the soul, but kept his uncertainty out of Walden. Physics allows the 
insecure Dillard her romantic assertions, but her uncertainties abound in her book. D.H.C. 


Diane de Prima 


91-1701. Kirschenbaum, Blossom S. Diane de Prima: extending LA FAMIGLIA, MELUS, 14, 3 
& 4, 1987, 53-67. Di Prima, as person and as artist, both rebelled against the traditional 
constrictions of the family, but also affirmed familial relationships, seeking in both life and work 
a family of affinity. Instead of contracting defensively or expanding self-aggrandizingly, the 
family is considered in concentric circles until it becomes the Human Family. S.K.A. 


Robert Duncan 


91-1702. Bollobb s, Enik. Potencies of Words: A Grammetrical Reading of Robert Duncan's THE 
PROPOSITIONS, 2, Lang & S, 19, 3, 1987, 219-32. In Propositions,2 prosodic patterning both 
interprets ambiguities at the sentence level and at the textual level and multiplies them, as 
grammatical correspondences are cut across and connected by prosodic units. The values, 
meanings, and possibilities are all there in the way Robert Duncan handles language. S.K.A. 


T.S. Eliot 


91-1703. Habib, MAR “Bergson Resartus”’ and T.S. Eliot's Manuscript, JHI, 54, 2, 1993, 255- 
276. Recent work on Eliot highlights Bergson’s impression on the poet’s mentality. Virtually 
none of the investigations make reference to the lengthy manuscript paper, dated 1910-11, which 
Eliot wrote on Bergson while at Harvard, which sharpens our grasp of contradictions in his 
work between romantic and classical positions. Eliot’s response to Bergson’s vision, moreover, 
anticipates the skeptical impasse he confronted at the conclusion of his study which situated 
itself as an imponderable gulf between classical and romantic tendencies in his work. G.A.C. 


Ralph Ellison 


91-1704. Schor, Edith. Ralph Ellison, Journeyman: Three Early Stories, MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 57- 
69. Ellison’s three early stories “Afternoon”, “Mr. Toussan”, and “That I Had the Wings” are 
all concerned with two young boys. Artistically, Ellison has found satisfactory figures to carry 
his theme of learning, the learning to see. The telling of essentially the same story three times in 
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succession provides an exceptional opportunity for us to see the development of Ellison’s 
fictional techniques, not just the area of method, and skill, but, as Ellison defines fictional 
techniques, “a way of feeling, of seeing, and of expressing one’s sense of life”. S.K.A. 


91-1705. Tracy, Steven C. The Devil’s Son-In-Law and INVISIBLE MAN, MELUS, 15, 3, 1988, 
47-64. By looking at the life and works of the Blues performer William Bunch on whose career 
Ellison patterns his character of Peetie Wheatstraw in Invisible Man, we can gain a greater 
insight into che role that Wheatstraw plays in the novel. . S.K.A. 


e James T. Farrell 


91-1706. Fanning, Charles. Death and Revery in James T. Farrell’s O’Neill-O’Flaherty Novels, 
MELUS, 13, 1 & 2, 1986, 97-114. The sequence of five O’Neill-O’Flaherty novels are diffuse and 
episodic as.they present an open-ended view of urban ethnic experience. Two major themes 
shaping Farvell’s narratives are death and revery. S.K.A. 


William Faulkner 


91-1707. Bryant, Cedric Gael. Mirroring the Racial “Other‘: The Deacon and Quentin Compson 
in William Faulkner’s THE SOUND AND THE FURY, SoR, 29, 1, 1993, 30-40. In’Faulkner’s 
The Sound end the Fury, the dialogical discourse between Quentin Compson and the Deacon 
produces many revelations about race, survival, and existence. Each character prepares a mask, 
an aspect of his desires, to confront others, and himself. The Deacon’s resource is language, 
particularly parody. For Quentin, the negro as metaphor is a nostalgic reminder of the old 
Southern ways. L.J.D. 


91-1708. Hurst, Mary Jane. Characterization and Language: A Case-Grammar Study of AS I 
LAY DYING, Lang & S, 20, 1, 1987, 71-87. Through case grammar, a critical reader can see that 
since the dialogues in Faulkner’s As J Lay Dying are a natural part of the monologues, not an 
external feature of them, the spoken language (dialogue) and the unspoken language (thoughts) 
of each character are consistent in role structure relationships, even though the style of the 
spoken and the unspoken language may be, on the surface different. Not only do the characters 
in the novel produce consistent patterns of role structures, but also the role structures of their 
language are appropriate for their personalities. S.K.A. 


Robert Frost 


91-1709. Evans, William R. Robert Frost: The Unpublished CARDINAL Letter, AL, 59, 1, 1987, 
116-118. [The letter showing Frost’s influence on Edward Thomas and printed incorrectly in the 
Wesleyan magazine The Cardinal, 1926, is reproduced as Frost wrote it.] D.H.C. 


91-1710. Napoli, Donna Jo. A Correspondence Rule in Frost’s Poetry and Its Significance for 
Metrical Theory, Lang & S, 20, 4, 1987, 371-83. Frost makes use of a correspondence rule that, 
while not cemmonly employed today, has a long history, going back to Chaucer according to 
which an unstressed or weakly stressed monosyllabic word may constitute a single metrical 
position with a preceding stressed or unstressed syllable. SEA. 


91-1711. Nathan, Rhoda. “Perfect and Upright'?: Frost’s Fidelity to Hebrew Scripture in A 
MASQUE OF REASON, SIH, 19, 1, 1992, 58-67. A Masque of Reason has been dismissed as a 
frivolous, trivial, and bewildering corny affair, and condemned for its long-windedness smart- 
alecky philosophizing and slickness of conception. Some 45 years after its publication possibly it 
is safe to say that this neglected closet drama may very well be a provocative compendium if 
ideas whose time has finally come. Frost’s treatment was not facile, but truer to the tone and 
temper of its original Scriptural text. Through a careful examination of Frost’s rendering of key 
phrases of the Hebrew text into English, it can be seen how intuitively accurate was his 
understanding of the spirit of the original. G.A.C. 
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Daniel Fuchs 


91-1712. Buchen, Irving H. Daniel Fuchs The WILLIAMSBURG Trilogy: The Fantasy of 
Meaning, MELUS, 13, 1 & 2, 1986, 5-12. Daniel Fuchs’ Williamsburg trilogy is “a sampler, a 
series of short subjects”, which argues for “the art of fragmented wholes.as if that is all that art 
can enclose or all that reality will permit the. artist to contain”. Fuchs’ form reinforces the 
reductive and fragmenting process of social reality as the artist imagines it-a relentless 
constriction toward an end “narrow, mean and hard”. S.K.A. 


Ernest Gaines 


91-1713. Doyle, SCN, Mary Ellen. Ernest Gaines’ Materials: Place, People, Author, MELUS, 15, 
3, 1988, 75-93. To read Ernest Gaines’ books with understanding, one must know his world, its 
territory, its varied folk, its cultural demands and taboos, know the author and the Louisiana 
thing that drives him. Gaines’ parish is not the same in terrain, history, or culture, as other parts 
of the South of modern literature. S.K.A. 


Lorraine Hansberry 


91-1714. Carter, Steven R. Colonialism and Culture in Lorraine Hansberry’s LES BLANCS, 
MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 27-46. The root causes of conflict between the European colonial nations 
and their African colonies were not differences in culture or race. Without the destructive 
elements of exploitation and oppression, such differences could just as easily have led to creative, 
fruitful, reciprocal results. Hansberry’s own highly creative synthesis of forces and values from 
both cultures and races in Les Blancs (1983) help to make it one of the most scathing indictments 
of colonialism. S.K.A. 


Robert Hass 


91- Upton, Lee. Opposed Sensibilities: Hass and Gluck, NWR, 28, 29, 3 & 1, 1990-91, 240-44. 
(rev.-art.: Robert Hass, Human Wishes, New York: Ecco, 1989; Louise Gluck, Ararat, New 
York: Ecco, 1990.) Hass’s poems are narratives that perform like oblique syllogisms, yet 
simultaneously confront opposite and tragic ranges of experience. Gluck employs brief narrative 
strategies to weigh and measure childhood angers as they reverberate in adulthood. Many of her 
poems are novelistic. . W.S.G. 


Joseph Heller 


93-1715. Stern, Frederick C. Heller’s Hell: Heller’s Later Fiction, Jewishness, and the Liberal 
Imagination, MELUS, 15, 4, 1988, 15-37. In his humor and in his description of characters 
succeeding or failing to find ways of living in this world, Heller has helped us to examine our own 
striving to live as we face the impending horrors and remember the ones of the recent past, as we 
come to grips with out own sense of the nature of the world, our own Weltanschauung- and try 
to laugh a little, so we can survive. S.K.A. 


Ernest Hemingway 


91-1716. Beegel, Susan. Hemingway and Hemochromatosis, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 57-66. Because 
many of Hemingway’s mental and organic problems support a diagnosis of hemochromatosis, 
his critics and biographers should add physiological interpretation to the heretofore psychologi- 
cal examination of his life and work. D.H.C. 


91-1718. Gajdusek, Robert E. Pilar’s Tale: The Myth and the Message, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 19- 
33. Robert Jordon’s reflection on writing Pilar’s “tale of the execution of the fascists” (ch. 10 of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls) joins the past and the future. Inverted ritual terminology confuses the 
distinction between the killers and the killed as writer, character, and reader ‘cross over” to 
explore the other side. Antitheses—fascist and republican, masculine and feminine, solar and 
lunar, creation and destruction- compose a mythic cycle of renewal. D.H.C. 


91-1719. Hedeen, Paul M. Moving in the Picture: The Landscape Stylistics of IN OUR TIME, 
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Lang & S, 18, 4, 1985, 363-76. The stories written during the early 1920°s Jn Our Time, show Paul 
Cézanne’s influence on Hemingway in four areas: glepth composed with overlapping parallel 
planes; depth and tension composed with planes in juxtaposition; creation of “flat depth”; and 
the purposeful use of detail. S S.K.A. 


91-1720. Mane, Geneviève Hily. THE GARDEN OF EDEN du Manuscrit au Roman Publié: Le 
Vrai Paradis perdu de Hemingway [THE GARDEN OF EDEN from Manuscript to Published 
Novel: Hemiagway’s Real Lost Paradise.], EA, 42, 3, 1989, 282-303. This barely disguised 
autobiographical fiction reflects episodes of the 20’s with Hadley and Pauline. While admitting 
his destru@tion of the first marriage, the narrator-hero David (Hemingway) presents a lost 
innocence. However, the innocence of relationships with Catherine and Marita appearing in the 
MS at the Kennedy Library appears as misogyny in the published version, which differs despite 
editorial disclaimers to the contrary. In the MS Catherine is vulnerable, having a fruitful 
imagination which speaks through David’s writing. Progressively infantilized, Catherine is 
supplanted by Marita who appears as non-redemptive but androgynous, a mirror of what David 
is. The published work opposes the sensitive man to the cold, curious professional writer 
whereas the MS confusingly advances a theory of writing in which the writer rescued the man. 
The man (Hemingway) was corrupted by his writing. (In French) R.E.W. 


91-1721. Monteiro, George. Tennessee Williams Misremembers Hemingway, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 
71. In Clothes for a Summer Hotel: A Ghost Play, Williams assigns the title “Sea Change” to an 
untitled story in Death in the Afternoon and relates an altered exchange from "A Simple 
Exchange”. D.H.C. 


91-1722. Monteiro, George. Vergilio Ferreira on. Hemingway's Stories, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 70. 
[The item is a translation of Ferreira’s thoughts after reading Men and Women: Hemingway 
lures but does not satisfy his reader with “‘filler-talk”.] D.H.C. 


91-1723. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Hemingway’s Rabbit: Slips of the Tongue and Other Linguistic 
Games in FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 34-51. In his “linguistic-game 
novel”, Hemingway mocks academia when sexual passion causes Jordan, a North American 
Spanish teacher, to call Maria conejo or rabbit, a word with sexual connotations. With his 
thickened throat and superior military skills, Jordan exhibits the characteristics of the epic hero, 
but in a reversal of roles, he serves as a sexual object in Maria’s therapy. She, indeed, behaves 
and may reproduce as her nickname suggests. D.H.C. 


91-1724, Seaton, James. Was Hemingway an Intellectual?, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 52-6. Hemingway 
was not the intellectual defined by Paul Johnson in Intellectuals (1988); he did not believe he 
could “refashion the world by his own unaided intelligence”. Robert Jordan and other 
semiautobiographical characters hold to traditional values when there is no affirming ideology. 
D.H.C. 


91-1725. Watson, William Braasch. Joris Ivens and the Communists: Bringing Hemingway Into 
the Spanish Civil War, HemR, 10, 1, 1990, 2-18. Working with Hemingway on The Spanish 
Earth, Ivens, in effect his “case officer”, was instrumental in Hemingway’s transformation from 
self-proclaimed “anti-war correspondent” to propagandist for the communists. D.H.C. 


William Herrick 


91-1726. Lacey, Paul A. Love and Terror: The Political Fiction of William Herrick, MinnR, 34/ 
35ns, 1990, 9-117. Herrick explores the transformation of idealist into terrorist, the complete 
commitment that the revolutionary cause demands and the subordination of personal desires 
and loyalties. Herrick’s characters are caught up in a spiral of violence which widens to the point 
where one cen think about others: "Be my brother—or I will kill you”. Herrick contrasts what 
Lukacs called the shiteater, who subordinates human feelings to abstractions like party or 
history, with the Jew, a symbol of adherence to human values and of resistance to dedication to 
abstractions. Herrick intimates that the middle way would be to avoid terror wherever possible, 
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resorting to it only when unavoidable, but always with the understanding that any act of terror 
demands eventual expiation. D LTC 


George V. Higgins 


91-1727. Vesterman, William. Higgins’s Trade, Lang & S, 20, 3, 1987, 223-29. Higgins’s early 
novels use vulgar colloquial speech. In addition to the pleasures they provide, we obtain insights 
into the issue of dialogue in general fiction. S.K.A. 


William Kennedy 


Li 
91-10. Kennedy, William. Writers and Their Songs, MQR, 29, 3, 1990, 393-405. [In this 1990 
Hopwood Lecture at the University of Michigan, the American novelist Kennedy relates his 
own experiences as a newspaper writer in the Army during the Korean War. In discussing 
literature and criticism, he briefly refers to two-dozen writers. He himself had gradually accepted 
the violence in William Faulkner’s books, until he began to understand “the processes by which 
writing reaches into another person’s heart”.] J.O.W. 


Maxine Hong Kingston 


91-1729. Chin, Marilyn. A MELUS Interview: Maxine Hong Kingston, MELUS, 16, 4, 1989- 
1990, 57-74. [The discussion centers on Maxine Hong Kingston’s encyclopedic novel Tripmaster 
Monkey: His Fake Book (1989).] S.K.A. 


91-1730. Rose, Shirley K. Metaphors and Myths of Cross-Cultural Literacy: Autobiographical 
Narratives by Maxine Hong Kingston, Richard Rodriquez, and Malcolm X, MELUS, 14, 1, 1987, 
3-15. In their autobiographies, Kingston, Rodriquez, and Malcolm X show complementary 
relationships between the seemingly opposed myths of literacy as autonomy and as participa- 
tion. Each of these ethnic autobiographers, dealing explicitly with the construction of a cultural 
tole for the self, chooses a metaphor that offers a resolution to the apparent conflict between 
_ literacy as and for autonomy and literacy as an for social participation. S.K.A. 


91-1731. Wong, Sau- ling Cynthia. Necessity and Extravagance in Maxine Hong Kingston's THE 
WOMAN WARRIOR: Art and the Ethnic Experience, MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 3-26. Kingston is 
aware of the two apparently contradictory claims on the ethnic writer: one, a fundamental 
human need to affirm the specificities of one’s personal experience, however “atypical”, 
especially when the redemption of a painful past is at stake; and the other, a no less compelling 
imperative to express solidarity with those whose sufferings take similar forms from similar 
causes, such that one’s gift of writing becomes more than a tool for individual therapy or 
gratification. She dramatises this tension in her protagonist’s struggle toward a balance between 
self-actualization and social responsibility, identified as “Necessity” and “Extravagance”, after 
two key passages in the opening section of The Woman Warrior. SEA. 


91-1732. Wu, Qing-yun. A Chinese Reader’s Response to Maxine Hong Kingston’s CHINA 
MEN, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991-1992, 85-94. China Men is the portrait of men of diverse generations 
and experience, heroes who lay claim to America for Chinese-Americans and who refuse to be 
silenced or victimized. But it is through mothers’ mouths and by Kingston’s pen that the ability 
of Chinese-American men to adapt and transform, their nobility and humiliation, their hard- 
working spirit and love for peace, and their pursuit of liberty and happiness are preserved in a 
breathing monument, simultaneously history and fiction. S.K.A. 


Langston Hughes 


91-1733. Miller, R. Baxter. Framing and Framed Languages in Hughes’s ASK YOUR MAMA: 12 
MOODS FOR JAZZ, MELUS, 17, 1991-1992, 3-13. Ask Your Mama by Langston Hughes is a 
sustained rapprochement between the Black intellectual as a talented individual and the Black 
community at large. What Hughes has left to the structuralists and post- structuralists after him 
is a volume demanding a constant negotiation between the imperative experimentation of the 
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ever-imperfect and independent artist on the one hand and the authenticating memory of the 
Black masses on the other. ` S.K.A. 


91-1734, Franke, Thomas L. The Art of Verbal Performance: A Stylistic Analysis of Langston 
Hughes’s FEET LIVE THEIR OWN LIFE, Lang & S, 19, 4, 1986, 377-87. Though readers may 
easily recognize that Simple’s speech in “Feet Live Their Own Life” (1961) is vivid, a careful 
analysis shows that he is more than a novel folk character; he is a master stylist working within a 
well-defined system of language use. i S.K.A. 


re Garibaldi Marto Lapolla 


91-1735. Meckel, Richard A. A Reconsideration: The Not So Fundamental Sociology of Garibaldi 
Marto Lapoila, MELUS, 14, 3 & 4, 1987, 127-139. The Grand Gennaro (1935), Lapolla’s last 
novel, is a fictional exploration of the extent to which values and patterns of behavior, shaped by 
the rigid caste system of southern Italy, impeded the assimilation of southern Italian immigrants 
and contributed to various social pathologies and antisocial behavior among them. S.K.A. 


Ludwig Lewisohn 


91-1736. Nilsen, Helge Normann. The Road to Judaism: Spiritual Development in Ludwig 
Lewisohn's Autobiography, MELUS, 14, 1, 1987, 59-71. The process of Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
development from an eager assimilationist to a committed Zionist and foe of assimilation is 
recorded in the three volumes of his autobiography: Up Stream (1923), Mid-Channel (1929), and 
Haven (1940). The passionate intensity of his polemics at each stage suggest his deepest need for 
something to believe in himself, and since he could not go back to his first allegiances and 
continued to feel and outsider in American society, Jewishness offered itself as a natural 
solution. s S.K.A. 


Paule Marshall 


91-1737. Pettis, Joyce. A MELUS Interview: Paule Marshall, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991- 1992, 117- 
129. [Paule Marshall tells about her life’s work. She relates information about her conception 
and execution of Brown Girl (1959), and talks about her Afro-West Indian heritage. She believes 
that, for Afro-Americans, a spiritual return to their source represents their best chance for 
survival. S.K.A. 


Toshio Mori 


91-1738. BeGrosian, Margaret. Toshio Mori's CALIFORNIA KOANS, MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 47- 
55. Toshio Moris stories amply catalogue the unkindness men perpetrate against each other. 
But his range of vision extends far beyond the ills that disturb toward a refreshing universality. 
Like the art of the most accomplished Zen disciples, the best of his work is uncontrived, yet 
subtle; wise to the world, yet affirmative. SEA 


Toni Morrison 


91-1739. Scarpa, Giulia. Narrative Possibilities at Play in Toni Morrison’s BELOVED, MELUS, 
17, 4, 1991-1992, 91-103. Morrison offers a form of therapy to the haunted Black psyche with the 
construction of a text whose complicated structure mimetically reproduces the journey toward 
recovery of its hurt characters. S.K.A. 


Viadimir Nabokov 


91-1740. Seidel, Michael. Nabokov and the Aesthetics of American Exile, YR, 74, 2, 1985, 224-39. 
Nabokov’s exile from Russia provided for him an aesthetic perspective and a motive for plot. 
Inspired by nostalgic desire, he projected back, his memory of the homeland shaped by its 
boundary with the space of exile. In his fictional reconstructions of Russia and America in 
Lolita, Pale Fire, and Ada, Nabokov’s retrospective imagination brings remembered time and 
space into the new arena. M.A.B.M. 
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Walker Percy 


91-1752. Bizet, Jean-Michel. Re-ligion, Ré-Acence et Ex-sistence dans The Moviegoer de Walker 
Percy [ Re-ligion, Re-ticence and Ex-istence in Walker Percy’s THE MOVIEGOER], EA, 42, 4, 
1989, 424-33. Binx Bolling falls out of his complacency in the aesthetic sphere, as Kierkegaard 
presents it, which is represented by the unreality of the cinema. Kate, similarly located in the 
aesthetic mode, sees inwardly but cannot name her anguish. Emily’s stoic world as an answer to 
anguish hides ultimate death. Before the absolute, Binx is unable to be silent again (re-tacere) 
but tries to find order in relying (religere) on the fragments of his father’s life. He learns in 
relationship to the Other (Ex-sistence), which he has intersubjectively with Lennie, the 
possibility of escape though he does not reify their relationship as movie plots do. (In French) 

R.E.W. 


Harry Mark Petrakis 


91-1753. Zarker, Kj. A MELUS Interview: Harry Mark Petrakis, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991-1992, 95- 
107. [Petrakis speaks of his life and works.} SEA. 


Ann Petry 


91-1754. Wilson, Mark K. A MELUS Interview: Ann Petry-the New England Connection, 
MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 71-84. [Ann Petry speaks of her life and work, especially of her New 
England connection.] S.K.A. 


James Prewitt 


91-1755. East, Charles. The Dream-Career of James Prewitt, SR, 29, 3, 1993, 465-80. [This is a 
personal reminiscence of the author’s friend who devoted himself to a life-long obsession with 
‘writing significant literature but who remained unknown in part because he did not submit his 
work for publication.] LJ.D. 


Reynolds Price 


91-1756. Cuba, Gary M. Price's LOVE AND WORK: Discovering the “Perfect Story‘, Rena, 
44, 1, 1991, 45-60. Price celebrates vital passion for narrative as typically Southern, but he also 
hears in his regional tradition the telling sign of a universal hunger. He finds his greatest 
satisfaction in narratives of the Old and New Testament. In his work he gives voice to his vision 
and in a new life when he accepts his part in the consummate narrative where labor finds its 
completion in a love that lives even beyond the apparent end of the story. G.A.C. 


91-1757. Schiff, James A. Fathers and Sons in the Fiction of Reynolds Price: A Sense of Crucial 
Ambiguity, SoR, 29, 1, 1993, 16-29. A central aspect of Price’s fiction is the charged eroticism 
between fathers and sons. In “The Names and Faces of Heroes” (1963), Price made his initial 
attempt at understanding this relationship. While family relationships are at the center of Price’s 
work, it was not until The Surface of Earth (1975) and The Source of Light (1981) that his focus 
returned to fathers and sons. A basic pattern persists in which a father enters his child’s bed, lies 
on top of him or her, and seeks out or waits for some form of nourishment. “There must be”, 
said Price, “a sense of crucial ambiguity” about such episodes. He seeks to normalize the erotic 
aspect of family relationships. L.J.D. 


Ishmael Reed 


91-1758. Johnson, Carol Siri. The Limbs of Osiris: Reed's MUMBO JUMBO and Hollywood's 
THE MUMMY, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991-1992, 105-115. Ishmael Reed’s novel Mumbo Jumbo 
(1972) and the Hollywood film The Mummy (1932), directed by Karl Freund, use images of 
Egypt differently. Both radically undermine the existing canon of the white male media in subtle, 
pervasive and permanent ways: Mumbo Jumbo overtly and The Mummy inadvertently. SR A. 


91-1759. Martin, Reginald. The Freelance PallBearer Confronts the Terrible Threes: Ishmael 
Reed and the New Black Aesthetic Critics, MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 35-49. Through a study of 
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the running battle between Ishmael Reed, master satirist, and his most critical readers, the artist 
and academic members of the Black Aesthetic Movement, we gain an understanding of 
literary politics and its relation to political ideology, personality and artistic development, 

S.K.A. 


91-1760. Weixlmann, Joe. African American Deconstruction of the Novel in the Work of Ishmael 
Reed and Clarence Major, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991- 1992, 57-79. Both Ishmael Reed and Clarence 
Major have, in different ways, produced important, rigorously anti-illusionistic works which, in 
giving new freedom, direction, and shape to black cultural reality, have undermined bourgeois 
concepts and structural traditions which for centuries have defined the novel. S.K.A. 


Abraham Rihbany 


91-1761. Shakir, Evelyn. Mother’s Milk: Women in Arab-American Autobiography, MELUS, 15, 
4, 1988, 39-50. A Far Journey (1914), the autobiography of the Lebanese immigrant Abraham 
Rihbany, and Syrian Yankee (1942), the autobiography of the Syrian immigrant Salom Rizhk, 
challenge the popular demeaning image of the Arab woman as man’s instrument or slave. The 
books feature an imposing array of formidable Arab women, usually mothers or grandmothers, 
with daring, strong will, and power of moral suasion, playing a dominant role in their families or 
communities. SEA. 


Theodore Roethke 


91- 1459. Tuten, Nancy Lewis. Theodore Roethke and Galway Kinnell: Voices in Contemporary 
American Romanticism, NWR, 29, 2, 1991, 126-42. Both Roethke and Kinnell represent the 
romanticism in contemporary American poetry that developed as a reaction against the ironic, 
detached mode of post-World War I verse. Just as the contemporary romantic believes that a 
poet must explore the quotidian, especially the physical realities of life, so do Roethke and 
Kinnell expand upon that definition by using similar images from the non-human world. They 
use the journey motif to chart the individual’s efforts to gain renewal through regression to a 
primordial state; they both emphasize subjective poetry, and they both recognize that the dark 
and ugly aspects of nature often promote individual growth. j W.S.G. 


Arnold R. Rojas ; 


91-1762. Haslam, Gerald. A MELUS Interview: Arnold R. Rojas, the Last Vaquero, MELUS, 13, 
1 & 2, 1986, 125-33. [In the Interview Arnold R. Rojas says, “Vaqueros, horses, and ranchers are 
all I know”. Rojas has never been tempted to write about subjects other than these.] S$.K.A. 


Richard Ronan 


91-1763. Jensen, Laura. News of a Death in Advent: A Reading of Poems by Richard Ronan, 
NWR, 28, 29, 3 & 1, 1990-91, 232-39. Narratives From America (1982) deals with perspective, 
philosophy, and the natural world, which is Outdoors, Other, Not Indoors; it invites contrast 
with a culture that views nature differently. A Radiance Like Wind or Water (1985) is lyrical 


poetry and has a personal theme: Ronan exploits his own emotional life and the pain of grief. 
W.S.G. 


Philip Roth 


91-1764. France, Alan W. Reconsideration: Philip Roth’s GOODBYE, COLUMBUS and the 
Limits of Commodity Culture, MELUS, 15, 4, 1988, 83-89. Goodbye, Columbus (1959) shows the 
poverty of a culture idealizing commodity satisfactions, one that continues to bulldoze ethnic 
and religious traditions to build the shopping malls and entertainment worlds of mass 
consumption. S.K.A. 


Sonia Sanchez 


91-1766. Saunders, James Robert. Sonia Sanchez’s HOMEGIRLS AND HANDGRENADES: 
Recalling Toomer’s CANE, MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 73-82. The intertextual relationships between 
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Sanchez’s collage of poems and narratives in Homegirls and Handgrenades and Jean Toonier's 
Cane is a deep-rooted feature of black writing. The connections illuminate both works, stressing 
the balance of invention and autobiography. SK A. 


William Saroyan 


91-1767. Shear, Walter. Saroyan’s Study of Ethnicity, MELUS, 13, 1 & 2, 45-55. In his collection of 
stories My Name is Aram, William Saroyan suspends his semi-autobiographical hero between two 
“arenas of social action‘-the official world of “status and socially-defined relationship: and a 
community “evoked and defined by personal relationship”. Saroyan’s plots avoid closure “so that 
at the end of each story there is a suggestion of continuance rather than conclusion”’® §.K.A. 


Leon Sciaky 


91-1768. Matza, Diane. Jewish Immigrant Autobiography: The Anomaly of a Sephardic Exaniple, 
MELUS, 14, 1, 1987, 33-41. Leon Sciaky’s Farewell to Salonica (1946) is a singular Jewish 
immigrant autobiography. The book breaks the pattern in Jewish memoir writing by presenting 
the old country and history as the shapers of the narrator’s consciousness and not America. 

i S.K.A. 


Evelyn Scott 


91-1769. Bach, Peggy. Evelyn Scott’s Fiction for the Young, SoQ, 28, 4, 1990, 45-54. By Scott’s 
own declaration, much of the material in her books for children was autobiographically based, 
although transformed and disciplined in her imagination. In the Endless Sands was conceived 
while living with her husband in the Algerian desert. Witch Perkins, the most autobiographical, 
incorporated her childhood near Clarksville, Tennessee. Billy the Maverick, however, conveys its 
events through the protagonist boy’s thoughts. Scott resolutely avoided writing “down” to 
children. If reprinted, her books, characteristic and “prophetic” of children’s novels that have 
endured, would again be popular. (Illus.) J.O.W, 


91-1770. Beiswinger, Eleanor and Steven T. Ryan. Introduction: Evelyn Scott Special Feature, 
SoQ, 28, 4, 1990, 5-7. These selected essays were among those given at a symposium on Evelyn 
Scott and Caroline Gordon in 1985 at Austin Peay University, Clarksville, Tennessee, birthplace 
of both writers. Scott, “rebellious”, “individualistic”, and “experimental”, “discovered meaning 
through negation”. Only recently have her works begun to be rediscovered. This number of Sot 


will include letters, now at the Clarksville-Montgomery County Historical Museum. J.O.W. 


91-1771. Davidson, Mary V. “Defying the Stars and Challenging the Moon”: The Early 
Correspondence of Evelyn Scott and Jean Stafford, SoQ, 28, 4, 1990, 25-34. Jean Stafford’s 
“voluminous papers” at the University of Colorado Library contain “long and detailed” letters 
from Evelyn Scott, showing Scott’s “profound” influence upon the much younger Stafford, in 
both her literary career and her personal life. Without Scott’s encouragement and advice 
American literature might have been deprived of a significant author. Certain letters also pertain 
to Stafford’s ill-fated romance and marriage with Robert Lowell. J.0.W. 


91-1772. Ryan, Steven T. The Terroristic Universe of THE NARROW HOUSE, SoQ, 28, 4, 
1990, 35-44. Scott’s first novel, The Narrow House (1922), acclaimed by Sinclair Lewis, H.L. 
Mencken, and Kenneth Burke, reveals affinities with works of William Faulkner, and Ernest 
Hemingway, having been “inspired by new directions in poetry and drama”. More than by plot 
or characterization, it is held together by the “atmosphere of a decaying house itself’. With 
autobiographical overtones from Scott’s unhappy childhood, it “merges” the naturalism of 
Ibsen with the expressionism of Strindberg”. It “achieves its stunning effect by not looking 
toward the light”. Scott maintains an odd detachment and contemptuousness toward her 
characters, at least three of whom are “projections of her own experience”. J.O.W. 


91-1773. Scott, Evelyn. Selected Letters of Evelyn Scott, SoQ, 28, 4, 1990, 63-76. [These five 
letters, two being incomplete, are all addressed to Clarksville, Tennessee. Two incomplete ones 
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(1930's) from New Mexico to Evelyn Scott’s mother, Maude Dunn, include references to sales of 
Scott’s Escapade and Blue Run, and to the “harum scarum” Mabel Dodge “Lehan” (Luhan), 
friend of D.H. Lawrence, and to “Lady Duff-Twistion” (Duff Twysden), “model for (I think) 
(Ernest Hemingway’s) The Sun Also Rises”. The latter three letters (1960's) from New York to 
Ursula and Oscar Beach, include, with much else of autobiographical interest, a lengthy 
exposition of Scott disbelief in the Incarnation and the miraculous, but admiration for “the 
philosophical element” in Christian teachings.] J.O.W. 


91-1774, Scott, Evelyn. Writing for Children, SoQ, 28, 4, 1990, 55-61. It is “‘platitudinous” to 
assert tha@“to write for children, one must love them”. Actually a “normal egoistic urge” gives 
“vitality” to writing by releasing associative material from the unconscious mind, only then to 
be disciplined and shaped for the “sake of aesthetic congruity” while avoiding condescension. 
Lewis Carroll loved nonsense before he ever “Jost his heart to the real Alice”. A child’s 
appreciation has spontaneity, best demonstrated by a “sensibility to music”, and the musical 
qualities of poetry. Adults as well as children appreciate nonsense verses. Dislikers of fairy tales 
and folklore stories are mere “pseudo-realists”. (Originally given as a lecture, 1934, at the New 
York Public Library and subsequently published in The Horn Book.) J.O.W. 


91-1775, Welker, Robert L. The Love-Death Vision of Evelyn Scott, an Overview, SoQ, 28, 4, 
1990, 9-23. Although long neglected until recently, Scott was once recognized as a leading 
innovator in the “major forms, techniques, and materials of modern fiction”. Detesting 
“innocence and distractionism”, she refused to be labelled. After a somewhat paranoid 
estrangement, following actual harassment by enemies, her final years were less wretched. 
Honest about herself, she detested all hypocrisy. Her inner vision of liebestod saw death as the 
“central fact” of life. While gravely ill she finished revising her last book. If she was a failure it 
was because she had attempted the impossible. (Illus.) J.O.W. 


James Seay 


91-1776. Walsh, William. An Interview with James Seay, Sot), 28, 4, 1990, 99-115, [From Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, in 1987. Seay discusses his childhood near the Everglades; youthful 
associations with Memphis and the Mississippi River; unfinished work in progress, including a 
novel, Spoondrift, his perception that all writing is more or less autobiographical, and that, 
unlike life, fiction never dies; writers most influencing him—Robert Penn Warren, James Dickey, 
Eudora Welty, Walker Percy, and James Wright; the “Southerness” of his poems as only 
incidental, not deliberately “local color”; his visit to Soviet Russia with a group of other 
Mississippi writers; the concentration of writers in North Carolina, especially at the universities; 
the diminishing meaning of the word “Southern”; and a few “favorite memories”.]  J.O.W. 


Leslie Marmon Silko 


91-1777. Evasdaughter, Elizabeth N. Leslie Marmon Silko’s CEREMONY: Healing Ethnic 
Hatred by Mixed-Breed Laughter, MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 83-95. The celestial laughter Silko calls 
forth by her Ceremony proves that Indian civilization is living and has potential to transform 
Anglo culture. With the help of Indian humor, she purifies the Indians of their illusions about 
white culture, and whites about Indian culture. She demonstrates that combining the two 
cultures, as her narration does, has the power to civilize both. S.K.A. 


91-1778. Swan, Edith. Laguna Prototypes of Manhood in CEREMONY, MELUS, 17, 1, 1991- 
1992, 39- 61. The protagonist of the novel Ceremony by Leslie Silko emerges at the end of the 
novel as an androgynous being with the content of prototypic models of manhood bonded to the 
maternal principle which originates and organizes planes of meaning in the Laguna world view. 

S.K.A. 
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Werner Sollors 


91-1779. Smith, Curtis C. Werner Sollors’ BEYOND ETHNICITY and Afro-American Litera- 
ture, MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 65-71. Werner Sollors’ Beyond Ethnicity betrays certain shortcomings 
in the author’s treatment of Afro-America literature. These shortcomings stem from the critical 
perspective of the author. The book’s schemes of consent and descent do not adequately account 
for the complexities of culture and history. Sollors’ general theory cannot encompass the 
individual’s relationship to culture which is not always or exactly what one consents to. S.K.A. 


Cathy Song 


91- 1460. Fumito-Sato, Gayle K. “Third World” as Place and Paradigm in Cathy Song's 
PICTURE BRIDE, MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 49-72. Picture Bride (1982) furnishes a rich text for the 
study of relationships among ethnicity, culture, and writing. It describes both a personal history 
and a paradigm for analyzing multi-cultural writing. In its portrayal of specific places and 
histories it is at the same time a portrayal of cultural synthesis and pluralism, Picture Bride 
defines a kind of “third world” writing. S.K.A. 


Gary Soto 


91-1780. Erben, Rudolf and Ute Erben. Popular Culture, Mass Media, and Chicano Identity in 
Gary Soto’s LIVING UP THE STREET and SMALL FACES, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991-1992, 43- 
52. Gary Soto’s recent collections of prose reminiscences Living Up the Street and Small Faces 
attribute the Chicanos’ cultural schizophrenia to the pervasive impact of the dominant group’s 
popular culture. S.K.A. 


Jean Stafford 


91-1781. Wilson, Mary Ann. In Another Country: Jean Stafford’s Literary Apprenticeship in 
. Baton Rouge, SOR, 29, 1, 1993, 58-66. Eighteen years after the event, Jean Stafford wrote an 
unpublished essay, “Baton Rouge”, that describes her first summer and subsequent year there 
with her husband, Robert Lowell, at Louisiana State University. It was a period of intense 
intellectual and artistic ferment. She was anxious about her new married identity and her literary 
vocation. The new environment both seduced and repelled her. Working as a typist for The 
Southern Review put her at the center of serious literary writing and editing. Her story "An 
Influx of Poets” (1978) describes her husband’s Catholicism and their literary circle in scathing 
terms. L.J.D. 


John Steinbeck 


91-1783. Owens, Louis. Reconsideration: “Grampa Killed Indians, Pa Killed Snakes”: Steinbeck 
and the American Indian, MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 85-92. Steinbeck’s romanticization of Indians 
and their relations-with the white settlers diminishes the American Indian, and his dream of 
personal integrity, of courage, and of spirituality remains the exclusive property of the white 
dreamer while excluding the Indian~in a recognizably American pattern—from any meaningful 
existence in the real world Steinbeck chronicles so effectively. S.K.A. 


George Steiner 


91-784. Wachtel, Eleanor. George Steiner interviewed by Eleanor Wachtel, QQ, 99, 4, 1992, 837- 
48. [Steiner discusses the influence of his childhood and education on his thinking; he touches on 
“the nostalgia for the absolute”, political shifts in Europe, tribalism, television and money. The 
interview was part of a CBC radio series, “Voices from a New Europe") M.A.B.M. 


Wallace Stevens 


91-1785. Pollard-Gott, Lucy. Fractal Repetition Structure in the Poetry of Wallace Stevens, Lang 
& S, 19, 3, 1986, 233-49. Stevens’ pattern of repetition closely approximates in many cases a 
particular mathematical structure known as fractal, developed by Benoit Mandelbrot and ` 
applied extensively in his Fractal Geometry of Nature. Fractals are a special case of heirarchical 
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phrases, sentences, paragraphs, larger units of text and include, in poetry, prosodic units, lines, 
stanzas or cantos, and so forth. S.K.A. 


e 
Jean Toomer 


91-1. Rusch, Frederik L. Form, Function, and Creative Tension in CANE: Jean Toomer and the 
Need for the Avant-Garde, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991-1992, 15-28. The form of Jean Toomer’s CANE 
(1923) is not genre-specific. It is a collection of character-sketches, stories, poems, and putative 
drama, too disparate to make up a unified novel in any traditional sense. The book’s form 
established Toomer well in the avant-garde of his time. S.K.A. 


91-1. Rusch, Frederick L. Jean Toomer’s Early Identification: The Two Black Plays, MELUS, 
13, 1 & 2, 1986, 115-24. In his two little-known plays Balo and Natalie Mann, Jean Toomer 
struggles to find an appropriate dramatic form for his feelings and thoughts about the vanishing 
culture of the rural black Americans he encountered in his southern sojourns. S.K.A. 


John S. Updike 


91-1. Gessert, George. Updike’s Passage to India, NWR, 28, 2, 1990, 136-41. (rev.-art.: John 
Updike, S., Alfred A. Knopf, 1988.) Updike presents a parochial view of the world; he uses an 
extensive technical vocabulary to describe Eastern religious experience, but with a casual lack of 
understanding that results in many prejudices and misconceptions. He indiscriminately mixes 
Hindu and Buddhist literatures, and Hindu deities are included in Buddhist teachings and 
cosmology. He misrepresents Buddhist philosophy to the point that his “silly impression”, in 
spite of an extraordinary use of language and an accurate portrayal of character, badly damages 
the novel. - < WS.G. 


Leon Uris 


91-2. Manganaro, Elise Salem. Voicing the Arab: Multivocality and Ideology in Leon Uris’ THE 
HAJ, MELUS, 15, 4, 1988, 3-13. Despite the use of multiple points of view to generate an air of 
authenticity, Uris’ representation of the Arab in The Haj (1984) confirms what Edward Said has 
demonstrated that the Arabs and Islam exist only as “communities of interpretation”, 
essentially voiceless until represented, interpreted by Western spokesmen, SEA. 


Gerald Vizenor 


91-3. Ruoff, A. LaVonne Brown. Woodland Word Warrior: An Introduction to the Works of 
Gerald Vizeror, MELUS, 13, | & 2, 1986, 13-43. Versatile in the handling of different genres of 
writing and the Native American (and specifically Ojibwa) themes, Gerald Vizenor is a writer 
with an adventuresome attitude toward form and technique and enormous comic and especially 
satiric resources. S.K.A. 


91-4. Velie, Alan R. Gerald Vizenor’s Indian Gothic, MELUS, 17, 1, 1991-1992, 75-85. In 
Darkness in Saint Louis Bearheart (1978) Gerald Vizenor takes the tradition of what has been 
called “frontier gothic” and stands it on its head. If the frontier gothic is a romantic novel of 
terror set in the western wilderness with Indians playing the role of Satanic villains, Darkness is 
the obverse: it is a novel of horror written from the Indian point of view about a group of 
Indians forced from the security of their woodland reservation and driven into the civilized West 
where cowboys, fascists, and other enemies attempt to exterminate them. S.K.A. 


Alice Walker 


91-5. Byrd, Rudolph P. Shared Orientation and Narrative Acts in CANE, THEIR EYES WERE 
WATCHING GOD, and MERIDIAN, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991-1992, 41-56. The literary line of 
descent from Jean Toomer and Zora Neale Hurston to Alice Walker is not only long and 
complex, but dense with meaning and vital exchanges. Walker is a beneficiary of the rich legacy 
of Toomer and Hurston. In her narrative acts, Walker has not only enriched her own fiction, but 
has extended, amplified, and elevated the fiction of Toomer and Hurston. S.K.A. 
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91-6. Hollenberg, Donna Krolik. Teaching Alice Walker's MERIDIAN: From Self-Defense to 
Mutual Discovery, MELUS, 17, 4, 1991-1992, 81- 89. Walker’s book depicts the multi-faceted 
politics of race and gender, raising questior about the interaction of racism and anti- Semitism 
in the shaping of identity. A forthright discussion of these themes offers an excellent learning 
opportunity, particularly in a multi-ethnic classroom. S.K.A. 


James Welch 


91- 1461. Ballard, Charles G. The Theme of the Helping Hand in WINTER IN THE BLOOD, 
MELUS, 17, 1, 1991-1992, 63-74. Welch’s novel Winter in the Blood (1974) can be seen as an 
important meeting of two worlds. In literature the coming together has happened before but 
never in such a masterful fashion. The Indian cultural statement is forceful and not to be denied. 
The western humanistic statement is equally solid a and substantial. The theme of this novel can 
be stated as the helping hand. S.K.A. 


91- 1462. Barry, Nora. “A Myth to Be Alive”: James Welch FOOLS CROW, MELUS, 17, 1, 
1991-1992, 3-20. Welch develops his novel Fools Crow (1986) as prose epic, when he presents a 
hero who must survive for his people, retells and extends traditional Blackfeet myths, and to 
historical events. This epic development serves to emphasize the importance of the survival myth 
as it redefines Native American heroism in spiritual and psychological terms. S.K.A. 


91-1, Sands, Kathleen Mullen. MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 73-85. Landscape in James Welch’s works 
is not simply setting; it is the very setting out of which action is made; it is the repository of the 
past. In order for his stories to have meaning, the reader must know the land intimately. S.K.A. 


Eudora Welty 


91-2. Ascher, Barbara Lazear. A Visit with Eudora Welty, YR, 74, 1, 1984, 147-53. [Welty 
discusses her life and books, other writers and the South. Her house and the town of Jackson, 
Mississippi are described.] M.A.B.M. 


Nathanael West 


91-1. Olster, Stacey. The “Other” in Nathanael West’s Fiction: Jewish Rejection or Jewish 
Projection, MELUS, 15, 4, 1988, 51-65. The discrepancies between West's personal ethnicity and 
the treatment of that ethnicity in his fiction reflect the difficulty he had in reconciling his 
American birth with his Jewish heritage. S.K.A. 


Edith Wharton 


91-1. Eby, Clare Virginia. Silencing Women in Edith Wharton’s THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, 
CQ, 28, 2, 1992, 93-104. Wharton uses silence and silencing to depict old New Yorkers’ means of 
social control, especially as a limiting definition of “the feminine”. L.M.S. 


91-2. Hecht, Deborah. The Poisoned Well: Percy Lubbock and Edith Wharton, AmSch, 62, 2, 
1993, 255-259. Though skewed and unwittingly negative, Percy Lubbock’s 1947 Portrait of Edith 
Wharton continues to color critical writings on Wharton. Lubbock’s malice toward his subject 
was aroused by her hostility toward his wife, Lady Sybil Cutting Scott, and his jealousy over her 
friendship with Henry James. His sources were biased, and he judged her mind superficial. He 
was probably unconscious of his antagonism. S.G.K. 


91- 1463. Pickrel, Paul. VANITY FAIR in America: THE HOUSE OF MIRTH and GONE 
WITH THE WIND, AL, 59, 1, 1987, 37-57. Parallels in Vanity Fair and The House of Mirth 
(e.g., a “woman on her own”, rich friends, debts, reliance on relatives, and a fall into obscurity) 
reveal Wharton’s indebtedness to Thackeray. Margaret Mitchell, probably from fear of charges 
of plagiarism, denied Thackeray’s influence on Gone with the Wind, but her framework of a 
“primary couple” involved in panoramic events presented in small scenes shows otherwise. The 
writers’ borrowing from Thackeray, their crossing of ideological borders, neither directed their 
works nor diminishes their achievement. f D.H.C. 
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William Carlos Williams 


91-1. Diggory, Terence. The Blue Nude and Mrs. Pappadopoulos, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 24-34. In 
their poetry, Williams and Stevens revealed strong interest in modernistic painting, but just as 
Picasso and Matisse, as inheritors of Cezanne, diverge on the issue of line and culture; Williams 
and Stevens diverge in their conceptions of abstraction. Williams emphasizes the reciprocity of 
mind and body in Matisse, whereas for Stevens the act of painting becomes solely an act of the 
mind. Williams’ poem “A Matisse” and Stevens’ “So-And-so Reclining” illustrate the poets’ 
different views of place, gesture, reality, and ultimately, abstraction. Williams’ “poem as a field 
of action” has more relevance to modern American poetry than Stevens’ “poem of the act of the 
mind”. [Originally read at the Williams Society session of the MLA meetings on Dec. 28, 1991, 
in San Francisco.] J.H.Ro. 


91-2. Fisher, Barbara M. “The mind dances within itself”: Choreographic Idiom in Williams and 
Stevens, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 13-23. In three pairs of poems, Williams and Stevens demonstrate 
the link between poetry and dance, ranging from Apollonian precision to Dionysian abandon. 
“Danse Russe” and “The Silver Ploughboy” describe single male figures dancing, both slightly 
demented and liberated. “The Dance” and a passage from “Sunday Morning” depict groups of 
people dancing, Williams’ peasants celebrating a holiday and Stevens’ sun-worshippers repre- 
senting a future pagan ritual. Finally, two passages from “The Desert Music” and “Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction” present two very different strippers- Williams’, a burnt out 
professional and Stevens’, a transcendental parody. In all of these poems the poets caught the 
mind in its dance with itself. [Originally read at the Williams Society session of the MLA 
meetings on Dec. 28, 1991, in San Francisco.] ` J.H.Ro. 


91-3. Flachmann, Kim. From Discord to Harmony: Sound and Punctuation Patterns in Williams’ 
Poetry, Lang & S, 20, 4, 1987, 315-41. Sound and punctuation work together in the poetry of 
William Carlos Williams-the first determines the exact musica] quality of a poem and the second 
sets the rhythm of a particular piece. His movement from denunciation to affirmation, from 
conflict to resolution, and from destruction to creation can be seen reflected in two basic 
mechanical features- -melody and end punctuation. S.K.A. 


91-4. Gilbert, Roger. SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY MORNING, and Romantic Tradition, 
WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 2-12. The two poems by Stevens and Williams respectively describe first the 
early relation between the work of the two poets and then their shared Romantic influences. 
Stylistically different, the poems have similarities in their extended, variegated forms. In both, 
sensuous pleasures prevail over the spiritual rewards although Stevens tends toward prophecy 
and Williams sticks to empirical reality. Both poets seem to use Keats and Whitman as romantic 
influences, but in Stevens, Keats is primary and for Williams, Whitman predominates. 
{Originally read at the Williams Society session of the MLA meetings on Dec. 28, 1991, in San 
Francisco.} J.H.Ro.. 


91-5. MacLoed, Glen, ed. The Williams-Stevens Correspondence, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 69-71. 
[The list extends from June 2, 1916, to Sept. 18, 1953, and cites 13 written by Williams and 16 
written by Stevens. The location of the ms of each letter is indicated.] J.H.Ro. 


91-6. MacLoed, Glen, ed. The Williams-Stevens Relationship: A Selected Bibliography, WCWR, 
18, 2, 1992; 72-3, [The bibliography is limited to articles and chapters of books that focus on 
Williams and Stevens and attempt to define their relationship.] ‘ J.H.Ro. 


91-7. Marsh, Alec. Stevens and Williams: The Economics of Metaphor, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 37- 
42. The differences in their attitudes toward finance capitalism resulted in differences in the 
poetry of Williams and Stevens. Williams resisted metaphors and similes because they resembled 
to him financial manipulation. Stevens tended toward symbolic abstraction and found in 
metaphor the site of reality. For Stevens, metaphor enriched experience but Williams feared that 
metaphor had the potential to exploit reality. Stevens’ statement “money is a kind of poetry” 
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suggests that money, like poetic metaphor, has real power only in transition. For Williams, real 
value is based on one’s labor and not profit, and true poetry comes from contact with the facts of 
production; whereas Stevens believed poetry must be abstract. J.H.Ro. 


91-8. Perloff, Marjorie. What’s in a Box, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 50-7. The attitudes of Stevens and 
Williams toward the constructions of the artist Marcel Duchamp and the writings of Gertrude 
Stein point to two different strains of Modernism—Ontological and Constructivist. The 
representation of a domestic object, the box, by Cubist and Dada artworks and poems illustrates 
this difference. For Stevens, a box is a container; what interests him is what the box contains. 
Williams’ interest lies more in the construction of the box. In terms of their poetry, Stevens 
valued Poetic Truth more than Poetic Form whereas Williams tended to reverse the order. 
. J.H.Ra. 


91-9. Wakoski, Diane. Blue-Shadowed Silk, WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 58-62. [Diane Wakoski sees 
Stevens as her poetic mother and Williams as her poetic father. Stevens located his poems in the 
pure space of imagination; Wakoski wants to but cannot. Williams celebrated common things as 
they are: Wakoski tries to make ugly things disappear. Unlike Williams, she does not love 
common things, and unlike Stevens, she cannot ignore them. She has decided that she perhaps 
does not resemble either of her poetic parents.] i J.H.Ro. 


‘91-10. Williams, William Carlos. Comment: Wallace Stevens (1956), WCWR, 18, 2, 1992;, 64-8. 
(Rpt. from Poetry, 87, 4, 1956, 234-9.) Williams provides a personal view of Stevens as a man 
_and as a poet, on the occasion of his death. Williams believes that restraint and a certain 
disciplined technique accounted for Stevens’ poetic accomplishments, but also confined his work 
to the academic, non- experimental. Even so, Williams claimed, his poetry was definitely of the 
new world.] ` J.H.Ro. 


91-11. Williams, William Carlos, Untitled Statement (1940), WCWR, 18, 2, 1992, 63. (Rpt. from 
Harvard Advocate, 127, 3, 1940, 3.) In Stevens, according to Williams, there lies an enervating 
war between his desire to return poetry to the old tradition and a determination to break into the 
modern world of poetry. J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Wolfe 


91-1813. Stutman, Suzanne. Reconsideration: Mediation, Aline Bernstein, and Thomas Wolfe's 
THE GOOD CHILD’S RIVER, MELUS, 14, 2, 1987, 95-101. Thomas Wolfe was working on a 
manuscript entitled “The Good Child’s River” just before his death, his fictional recreation of 
the early life of Aline Bernstein, his mistress, and of her family. Wolfe’s relationship with his 
mistress produced both personal and artistic conflict in Wolfe. Wolfe makes efforts to express 
himself from an imagined minority point of view in the story. S.K.A. 


Richard Wright 


91-1814. Camp, Carolyn. The Rhetoric of Catalogues in Richard Wright's BLACK BOY, 
MELUS, 17, 4, 1991-1992, 29-39. The images and contents of the catalogue passages in Wright’s 
Black Boy (1945) enhance the ultimate philosophic position of the work; there is hope for 
humankind through understanding. This understanding is of the self as well as of others. S.K.A. 


91-1815. Hungerford, Lynda. Dialect Representation in NATIVE SON, Lang & S, 20, 1, 1987, 3- 
15. Richard Wright manipulates the features of Black speech to portray it realistically for Bigger, 
his family, and friends, and stereotypically for Reverend Hammond and the laborer Jack. 
Wright shows the power, dignity, and clarity in Bigger’s dialect. Hammond and Jack think in 
ways that are subservient to white authority. SEA. 


Mitsuye Yamada 


91-1816. Jaskoski, Helen. A MELUS Interview: Mitsuye Yamada, MELUS, 15, 1, 1988, 97-108. 
(The conversation touches on literature, its place in our lives, and its value to us as human 
beings, aspiring, as Socrates would have it, not merely to live, but to live well] SEA. 
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Hisaye Yamamoto 


91-1817. Cheung, King- Kok. Thrice Muted Talg: Interplay of Art and Politics in Hisaye 
Yamamoto's THE LEGEND OF MISS SASAGAWARA, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991- 1992, 109-125. 
Yamamoto’s story “The Legend of Miss Sasagawara” portrays a second-generation Japanese- 
American woman driven “insane” by the combined pressures exerted upon her as an “other” 


but not only as woman-in her own family, ethnic community, and American society at large. 
S.K.A. 


91-1819. Crow, Charles L. A MELUS Interview: Hisaye Yamamoto, MELUS, 14, 1, 1987, 73-84. 
[The intefview provides some insight into the personal background of Hisaye Yamamoto’s 
stories and significant elements in her career- her two-year participation in the Catholic Worker 
community on Staten Island founded by Dorothy Day and her friendship with Yvor Winters 
and his wife Janet Lewis.] S.K.A. 


Anzia Yezierska 


91-1820. Wientz, Gay. Cultural Mediation and the Immigrant’s Daughter: Anzia Yezierska's 
BREAD GIVERS, MELUS, 17, 3, 1991-1992, 33-41. In her novel Bread Givers (1925f), Anzia 
Yezierska illustrates the dilemma of the Jewish immigrant woman whose conflict between living 
her life as an American and retaining the strength and sustenance she receives as part of the 
Jewish community is further exacerbated by her desire for independence as a woman. S.K.A. 


Lin Yutang 


91-1821. Karle, Katherine A. Reconsideration: Flamingos and Bison: Balance in CHINATOWN 
FAMILY, MELUS, 15, 2, 1988, 93-99. In the same way Lin Yutang is caught between two 
worlds as a writer, so his protagonist straddles two worlds, trying to achieve a workable balance. 
Lin Yutang tempers the traditional spirituality of Chinese culture with the typical American 
ability to evolve new traditions. S.K.A. 


Fiction 


91-1822. Kreyling, Michael. Fee, Fie, Faux Faulkner: Parody and Postmodernism in Southern 
Literature, SOR, 29, 1, 1993, 1-15. The postmodern critic of southern literature must first 
question the term “southern”, leaving room for irony. Not all surrender such totalizing 
discourse or their belief in unmediated knowledge. The critic must assess parody’s possible 
subservience to earlier writers, to Faulkner particularly. Barry Hannah, Reynolds Price, and 
Peter Taylor are among the writers understand these matters better than some of their.readers 
and critics. L.J.D. 


Poetry 


91-1464. Foster, Sesshu. Fresh Harvest: New Multicultural Poetry By and About Workers, NWR, 
28, 2, 1990. (rev.-art.: Z. Landale, ed., Shop Talk, Vancouver: Pulp P, 1985; Overture: Punching 
Out With the Mill Hunk Herald, Albuquerque: West End P, 1990; Fred Voss, Survivor, Long 
Beach: Guillotine P, 1989; L. Farallo, Dead Calls and Walk-Ins, Niagara Falls, N.Y.: Slipstream 
Productions, 1989; C. Butters, The Propaganda of a Seed, Tulsa, OK: Cardinal P, 1990; C. 
Llewellyn, Fragments from the Fire: The Triangle Shirtwaist Company Fire of March 25, 1911, 
New York: Viking Penquin, 1987; H. Obenzinger, New York on Fire, Seattle: Real Comet P, 
1989; L.J. Rodriquez, Poems Across the Pavement, Chicago: Tia Chucha P, 1989.) The new 
working poems and other industrial literature represent the first emergence of a truly adult 
literature. Landale presents poems dealing with logging, hospitals, clerical jobs, and social work 
and revealing actual human beings. Overture is an experiment in democratic journalism, Voss 
employs parody and satire for poetic revenge, Farallo depicts the funny grit, anxiety and horror 
of American urban streets, Butters explores the condition of city workers in general, and 
Llewellyn emphasizes the exploitation of labor, child- labor and women workers, and workers’ 
rights. Obenzinger’s historical poems on New York fires and Rodriquez’s poems on Chicano 
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working class lives are not strictly work poems. W.S.G. 


91-1823. Golding, Alan. “Openness”, “Closyre”’, and Recent American Poetry, AzQ, 47, 2, 1991, 
77- 91. Both the Language and New Formalist movements invoke Charles Olson’s “open 
poetics”, though each defines this idea differently. The Language poets challenge Williams’s and 
Olson’s speech-based poetics, maintaining that the supposedly organic is a social construct. The 
Language movement rejects Olson’s concept of openness as too attached to individualism. New 
Formalists maintain that traditional forms are more “natural” than free verse because they 
reflect the orderliness of the universe. New Formailist poetry is “open” to the world in the sense 
that it does not exclude any cultural phenomena. Both groups revere Williams, though for 
different reasons. New Formalists praise his colloquial diction, Language poets his use of 
language that resists easy interpretation. W.B. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AUSTRALIA 
Norman Lindsay 


91-1824. Rickard, John. The Magic of the Pudding, Meanjin, 47, 4, 1988, 717-22. Lindsay’s 
children’s classic has maintained its appeal despite its elitist and amoral values. The Magic 
Pudding depicts aggression, both as fighting and eating, and validates the Pudding Owners as 
merrymakers freed of material cares who defend the possession that makes them privileged 
against the depredations of the morose lower classes while obscuring their initial misappropria- 
tion of the pudding from a Chinese. The book’s success lies in its ability to hide its ideology 
behind the Bush tall story and its debt to Through the Looking Glass. P.S. 


Gerald Murnane 


91-1825. Murnane, Gerald. The Typescript Stops Here, Meanjin, 48, 1, 1989, 190-4. [Murnane 
sets out the criteria by which he judges student writing and short-listed submissions to Meanjin. 
A story should reveal what the author could have communicated in no other way; true fiction 
arises from compelling mental images and the “better selves” (not exactly Booth’s “implied 
author”) of writer and reader strive to learn their meaning. Unsatisfactory writing often relies on 
. “shoddy sentences” or material written to order, showing the writer’s underlying boredom. A 
guide to success is Isaac Bashevis Singer’s advice: “I must have a conviction [that] this is a story 
only I can write.”] P.S. 


John Tranter 


91-1826. Tranter, John. Four Diversions and a Prose-Poem on the Road to a Poetics, Meanjin, 47, 
4, 1988, 588-92. [Poetry “hollows out” the autobiographical, even when it is most personal. 
Tranter’s rural boyhood led to lyrical verse swinging from Zen quietism to Rimbaud. The 
artifice of postmodernism (via Americans such as Ashbery and Berryman) replaced modernism’s 
heroic solemnity and spread to demotic culture, displacing “Poetry as the Expression of 
Emotion” as elitist and voyeuristic, and working ironically through epigraphs and reconstruc- 
tions of the personal as objectified simulacra (as with a family photograph),] P.S. 


Drama 


91-1827. Pitts, Graham. Sub Terra Nullius, Meanjin, 47, 4, 1988, 641-3. [Pitts applies the false 
concept of “Terra Nullius” to the cultural and urban landscape, arguing that power makes some 
things invisible. The creative city or culture makes visible its underside, as in Darwin, where the 
author worked with East Timorese refugees to produce a play, Death at Balibo, based on the 
Indonesian invasion of East Timor and the death of Australian journalists.] P.S. 


General 


91-1828. Hunter, Ian. English in Australia, Meanjin, 47, 4, 1988, 723-38. Either strand of the 
history of English in Australia represented by John Docker and Andrew Milner, regards the 
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institutionalising of criticism as an aestheticized sterility engineered to keep colonial under- 
classes from real engagement in society. 1933 educational research by Biaggini predated LA. 
Richards’s Practical Criticism and questions received notions that English in Australia arose 
from colonial emulation of metropolitan models. The career of William Wilkins, trained at 
Battersea Training College during James K. Shuttleworth’s organization of general schooling in 
Britain, then a leading educationalist in New South Wales 1848-1888, indicates that “English” 
was part of a widespread Foucault-like amalgam of government actions to mould citizens under 
“the apparatus of popular education”. P.S. 


91-1829.eSluga, Glenda. Dis/placed, Meanjin, 48, 1, 1989, 153-60. The literature of the 
immigrant explores the importance of memory and belonging for those separated from their 
cultural or physical landscape. New nations both compensate for and exacerbate old disposses- 
sions. The history of the Bonegilla post-war immigration camp shows how official history, in 
striving for assimilation, perpetuated disruption and how migrants built their own mythic 
landscapes of longing and belonging, often around unofficial memories of rebellion against 
camp injustice. Les Murray and Peter Skrzynecki explore migrant construction of identity in 
their poems, while Manfred Jurgensen and Tess Lyssiotis inscribe a migrant memory on the 
nations sense of place in their plays. P.S. 


91-1830. Turner, George. Parentheses: Concerning Matters of Judgement, Meanjin, 48, 1, 1989, 
195-204, Judging the Victorian Premier’s Literary Awards raises questions-what its literary 
merit: significant content? effective style? community relevance? Personal taste and pragmatic 
consensus appear to be the most important factors, as vagaries of prize results, literary fashion 
and social movements show. Publishers should make submissions early to allow leisurely judicial 
debate. Dissent arose over awards to Peter Carev’s Oscar and Lucinda and Murray Bails 
Holden’s Performance. Prizes are worthwhile, though, because they publicize literature and put 


money in under-remunerated writers’ pockets. P.S. 
CANADA < 
Malcolm Lowry 


91-1831. Kim, Suzanne. Le Récit Piégé de UNDER THE VOLCANO [The Trapped Marration 
of UNDER THE VOLCANO], EA, 43, |, 1990, 55-73. The network of relations around 
Geoffrey Firmin has a wheel-like structure within a tight dramatic framework of time, place, and 
action. Good intentions of characters are frustratingly crossed up in a movement of tragic 
intensity. The Consul, the guardian of conscience, fails to promote secret knowledge by not 
interpreting the Sephirotic Tree correctly. Geoffrey’s circular journey ends in Hell under the 
volcano. The novel uses techniques of expressionist films including shifting focus, cross-cutting, 
cuts from visible to invisible elements, jumps between historic and transhistoric moments, and 
iconism within scenes. (In French) R.E.W. 


Michael Ondaatje 


91-1832. Garvie, Maureen. Listening to Michael Ondaatje, QQ, 99, 4, 1992, 928-34. In 1992, 
Michael Ondaatje became the first Canadian to win the Booker Prize, for his novel The English 
Patient. [There follows a summary of the question and answer session after a reading he gave at 
Queen's University, October 5, 1992.] M.A.B.M. 


IRELAND 
Mary Dorcey 


91-1833. Quinn, Antoinette. Speaking the Unspoken: The Poetry of Mary Dorcey, CQ, 28, 4, 
1992, 227-38. Dorcey’s short fictions are more instructive than her lyrics for familiarizing a 
heterosexual reader with the world of the lesbian. Her poetry focusing on female experience 
injects a new experiential content into Irish writing. L.M.S. 
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Brien Friel 


91-1834. Meissner, Collin. Words Between Worlds: The Irish Language, the English Army, and 
the Violence of Translation in Brien Friel’s TRANSLATIONS, CQ, 28, 3, 1992, 164-74. Friel’s 
play focuses on a time when the English force the Irish to give up their language and reveals the 
dangers involved in translation when there is a political agenda. L.M.S. 


Lady Augusta Gregory 


91-1835. McCurry, Jacqueline. From Domestic Warrior to “Some mild modern housewife”: Lady 
Gregory's Transformation of the Deirdre Story, CQ, 28, 1, 1992, 34-38. Lady Gregory’s desire to 
idealize Irish mythology results in a radically revised “Fate of the Sons of Usnach”. The nature 
of the story has been changed and the main character has undergone a personality change. In 
effect, the Deirdre story has been de-feminized. L.M.S. 


James Joyce 


91-1836. Anspaugh, Kelly. Death on the Missisliffi: HUCKLEBERRY FINN in FINNEGANS 
WAKE, CQ, 28, 3, 1992, 144-54. Joyce’s use of Huckleberry Finn suggests he was very familiar 
with the sub-text of death in the novel. L.M.S. 


91-1837. Frumkin, Robert. ULYSSES: Stephen’s Parable of the Plums, CQ, 28, 1, 1992, 5-18. A 
brief meeting of minds between “father” and “son” occurs in the Ithaca chapter. Stephen’s 
discomfort over this explains why he sings the “Jew’s Daughter” ballad. L.M.S. 


91-1838. Gillespie, Michael Patrick. Aesthetic Evolution: The Shaping Forces Behind DUB- 
LINERS, Lang & S, 19, 2, 1986, 149-63. The strong parallels in topics between Dubliners and 
James Joyce’s other works and the prefiguration of techniques that would figure prominently in 
subsequent writing mark Dubliners as an artistic achievement intimately aligned with A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, Ulysses, and Finnegans Wake. S.K.A. 


‘91-1839. Haas, Robert. Music in DUBLINERS, CQ, 28, 1, 1992, 19-33. Joyce uses music in the 
novel to define the real world of his characters, to move the characters beyond their daily lives, 
and to reveal character. L.M.S. 


91-1840. Major, David. The Satirizing Superpowers Stephen Dedalus and Zarathrustra, CQ, 28, 
2, 1992, 115-22. The Nietzschean elements of affirmation and creative power in Ulysses do not fit 
Stephen well and are used ironically rather than directly. LMS 


Joan McBreen 


91-1841. Brandes, Rand. An Interview with Joan McBreen, CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 260-64. [Discusses 
influences, poetic traditions, role models, and the Irish women’s movement.] L.M.S. 


Medbh McGuckian 


91-1842. O’Brien, Peggy. Reading Medbh McGuckian: Admiring What We Cannot Understand, 
CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 239-50. McGuckian’s use of obscurity is necessary for her to preserve privacy 


and to explore experiences that resist expression in words. L.M.S. 
Paula Meehan 
91-1843. Dorgan, Theo. An Interview with Paula Meehan, CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 265-69. [Discusses 
roles, career, and the place of women.] L.M.S. 
Frank O’Connor 


91-1844. Throne, Marilyn. Frank O’Connor’s Lost Fatherlands: Displaced Identity, CQ, 28, 1, 
1992, 52-60. A frequent theme in O’Connor is that of “the lost fatherland”. Those displaced by 
physical migration or by their rejection of post-revolution Irish values have in fact lost their 
identity. L.M.S. 
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J.M. Synge 


91-1845. Murphy, Brenda. “The Treachery of Lew”: Reading the Political Synge, CQ, 28, 1, 
1992, 45-51. The Playboy of the Western World is to a great extent a political allegory about 
Ireland, but goes further in suggesting that Ireland’s poets could create its heros. The riots that 
the play caused are due more to the representation of Irish character than to indecent language. 
It suggested what heroes the Irish could be, but also showed what cowards most of them were. 

L.M.S. 


William Butler Yeats 


91-1846."Allen, James Lovic. From Innisfree to Hagia Sophia: The Heritage of Meaning in 
Yeats’s SAILING TO BYZANTIUM, YER, 10, 4, 1990, 85- 89. Multiple-levelled symbolic 
structures of Yeats’s poetry allow interpretation of “Sailing to Byzantium” on both spiritual and 
aesthetic levels simultaneously. However, various sources of evidence suggest that in the making 
of his poems Yeats must have had the spiritual import uppermost in his imaginative thought. 

N.B.M. 


91-1847. Bell, Vereen. Yeats’s Nietzschean Idealism, SR, 29, 3, 1993, 491-513. For Yeats, 
subjectivity and value had become identical. The existential issue is summarized in the early poem, 
“The Cold Heaven”. It may well have been affected by Yeats’s extensive reading of Nietzsche, 
although Nietzsche would have been amazed at Yeats’s occultist credulity. Both yearn for a state 
prior to language, prior to thought itself. In their correspondence, Yeats and his father discuss 
related issues, argue, and surprisingly often, agree. “The Wild Swans at Coole” is not about swans 
but about ways of seeing swans-and all else-so as to enhance what is seen. L.J.D. 


91-1848. Eaves, Gregory N. Swans, Doubles, Reflections: Hydromancy in Coole Park, CQ, 28, 2, 
1992, 105-14. “The Wild Swans at Coole” provides insight into Yeats’ visionary imagination. 
The speaker to the swans in the poem recapitulates the poet’s relationship to the poem. L.M.S. 


91-1849. Kerbaugh, J.L. SAILING TO BYZANTIUM and THE TOWER: A Dialectic of Body 
and Intellect, YER, 10, 4, 1990, 90-94. Though “The Tower” was the title poem of the collection 
The Tower and had been composed a year before “Sailing to Byzantium”, Yeats printed it after 
“Sailing to Byzantium” because he recognized that together they constitute a dialectic of which 
the thesis, intellect, is expressed in “Sailing to Byzantium‘; the antithesis, body, in Part I of “The 
Tower”; and their synthesis, art, in Parts H and IT of “The Tower”. N.B.M. 


91-1850. Northcutt, William M. Gynocentrism and the ABSURD: Sexual Contest in Yeats’s AT 
THE HAWK'S WELL, CQ, 28, 3, 1992, 155-63. Sexuality in At the Hawk's Well allows Yeats to 
link his aesthetic and spiritual concerns with his art. L.M.S. 


91-1851. Smith, Thomas R. The Double Aim of Yeats’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, YER, 10, 4, 1990, 
95-101. In his Autobiography Yeats’s remembered impressions and experiences of contemporary 
events and people are worked into larger structures of meaning than the anecdotal. His 
preoccupation with his philosophical system of history gave him ideas that the autobiography 
could illustrate and exemplify. N.B.M. 


91-1852. Vopat, Carole. The Darker Vision of W.B. Yeats: A WOMAN YOUNG AND OLD, 
CQ, 28, 1, 1992, 39-44. In the poem, Yeats argues for sex as that which will transcend time. 
L.M.S. 


Poetry 


91-1853. Boran, Pat. Shadows and Apples, CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 220-26. Irish poetry is in a developing 
state and reveals doubt and experimentation. Yeats mastery of form, and searching vision, and 
Kavanagh's relationship to the land are primary influences. L.M.S. 


91-1854. Denman, Peter. Rude Gestures? Contemporary Women’s Poetry in Irish, CQ, 28, 4, . 
1992, 251-59. Irish poetry readership is complicated by linguistic considerations. L.M.S. 
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91-1855. Frazier, Adrian. Canon Fodder; Anthologies of Contemporary Irish Poetry, CQ, 28, 4, 
1992, 190-201. Anthologies dictate what Irish poetry and poets are. These change as values 
change. $ L.M.S. 


91-1856. Johnston, Dillon. Poetic Discoveries and Inventions of America, CQ, 28, 4, 1992, 202-15. 
Irish poets may be classified as modernist or post-modernist depending on whether they present 
America as discovered or invented territory. These differences can be clearly seen in the work of 
John Montague and Paul Muldoon. L.M.S. 


NIGERIA 
Soyinka Wole 


91-1857. Omole, James O. Code-switching in Soyinka’s THE INTERPRETERS, Lang & S, 20, 4, 
1987, 385-95. Both the linguistic varieties and the more specific switching from one code to the 
other in Wole Soyinka’s The interpreters contribute immensely to the aesthetic quality of the 
novel. It gives the novel a great measure of realism both in setting and content. It is used not only 
as an instrument of satire, but also as a means of depicting the themes of the novel. S.K.A. 


91-1858. Tall, Sonia. Le Rituel ou la Création Collective dans A DANCE OF THE FORESTS 
{Ritual or Collective Creation in A DANCE OF THE FORESTS], EA, 43, 1, 1990, 41-54. In 4 
Dance of the Forests Soyenka employs the animist world of ancestors and of future spirits to 
emphasize transforming purification which has parallels to the social purification required under 
Nigerian independence. The contemporary modernist and materialist society sundered from the 
divine resists moral questioning. The past represented by ritual is continuous with the modern 
since human and cosmic energies unite there. The forest dance uses cosmic energy to warn 
humanity against social perversions of the past which may be perpetuated again in historic 
cycles. (In French) R.E.W. 
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Salman Rushdie 


91-1859. Hampshire, Carole. Fiction is Fiction: THE SATANIC VERSES, Meanjin, 48, 1, 1989, 
161-66. (rev.-art.: Salman Rushdie, The Satanic Verses, London: Viking/Penquin, 1988) This is a 
book about three cities arid migrant displacement from and attachment to “home”. The 
contrary but intertwined careers of Gibreel Farishta (a crazed filmstar who incites race riots to 
cleanse London and affirm an Indian past) and Saladin-Chamcha (an Anglophile Adam abused 
as a migrant who returns to Bombay and reconciles with his dying father) question fiction and 
reality. The book criticizes monologic divine revelation (in its imaginary parallel to parody of 
the founding of Islam) but allows for the possibility of miracles (in Ayesha’s pilgrimage), 
suggesting we need belonging (faith/home) to forestall evil but must avoid the intolerance of 
(unreliable) fundamentalism. P.S. 
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